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PREFACE TO FIEST EDITION. 

»— 

The compiler's object in the following pages is to present 
facts in a convenient form for the nse of candidates for the 
Ordinary Degree in the Uniyersity of Cambridge. He aims 
only at being of service to those for whom his labours are 
chiefly intended ; and bespeaks indnlgence for a baldness of 
style and an occasional abmptness of arrangement, which 
would appear to be almost inseparable from the natnre of a 
work like the present. 

It wonld have been a mnch easier task to write a large 
book, than to inclode all that is necessary within the com- 
pass of this small one : bnt the compiler tmsts that he has 
left few material facts unnoticed. Those, howeyer, who 
desire to pnrsne the subjects treated in the following pages 
in some more attractive history, are referred to History of 
the Christian Churchy by Dr. Burton, (J. W. Parker, West 
Strand) ; Sketch of the BefomuUion in England, by Profes- 
sor Blunt, (John Murray, Albemarle Street) ; Ihe English 
Reformation, by F. C. Massingberd, second edition, (J. W. 
Parker, West Strand) ; or Burnet's History of the Beforma- 
turn of the Church of England, edited by Professor Corrie, 
(J. W. Parker, West Strand). 

• 
Cambbidge, October Id, 1848. 



PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



The general nse of this little book In the University of 
Cambridge shows the compiler of it that his labours are 
kppreciated. In the present edition, the text of which has 
been carefdlly revised, he has introduced examination ques- 
tions at the foot of each page, and a fall index, two additions 
which he thinks will increase the value of the book to those 
for whose use it is principally intended. 

Cambridge, October 10, 1851. 
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*^* The Jigwres attached to the quettione at the foot of eaeh page 
indicate the paragraphe tritcA eontam ^ annoers. The 
queOiotu in ItaUee are from <ft« B.A, ExaminaHon Papers in 
the Umfersity of Cambridge, 



CHAPTER I. 

PRBUMINABT OBSEBVATIONfi. 

j7^>.7^i>.VTo^v*/*7 1 !• Mosheim defines Eodefflasticiil Historr 
^^^ \ to be "a faithfdl narrative of those affairs 
atswry, ) which have either happened from without 
to that society of men which takes its name from Christy 
or have been transacted within its own body. In this,^* 
he proceeds, ^' events are so connected with their causes, 
that men may both see God's providence in establishing 
and preserving it, and grow not less in piety than in 
wisdom." 




the Lord: hence, Church signifies ^^ any place peculiarly ap- 

« 

1 . I>eflne Ecclesiastical Histoiy. 

-3. Wliat I* -the word Churdi derlred from, and what does It sfgniiy? Is it 
restricted to its derivative meaning ? Give tbe dettvatloii of BoOeria, and its 
varkms signiflcatioDs in the 'Sew Testament. 

B 



2 ECCLBSIASTIGAL HISTORY. 

propriated to, or set apart for, the worship of Grod.'* The 
word Churchy however, is not restricted to this signification, 
bnt answers to all the senses in which EccUda is nsed in the 
New Testament — Ecclesia comes from smcoXitv, to call out^ 
and was nsed originally to denote an assembly of Greeks, 
*^ called ont," whether lawfcQly or otherwise, by the civil 
magistrate (Acts xix. 82, 89, 40). Bnt in the New Testament 
the word has varions significations : — (1) The whole body of 
true believers, or the visible Church (Matt. xvi. IS—Eph. v. 
2S, 25, 27— CoL i. 18, 24) : (2) The spirits of the just made 
perfect, or the invisible Church (B^h. v. 27) : (8) Any 
congregation of Christians met together in a single place, or 
the body of believers resident in a town or district (Acts viii. 
1 ; xi. 22 ; xvi. 5) : (4) The place in which they assembled 

lip (A( 



Sourcesof 
Ecclesiastical 
History. 



for Divine worship (Acts xi. 26—1 Cor. xL 18, 22). 

8. The sources from which we obtain our 
information concerning the Church of Christ 
during the first three centuries are the four 
Goi^ls, which bring down the history to 
A.D. 88 ; the Acts of the Apostles, as related by St. Luke, 
which extend over a period of about 80 years, from a.d. 38 
to A.D. 68 ; the Fathers, to wit, Clement of Rome, Barnabas, 
and Hermas, in the first century, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin 
Martyr, Irensus, and Dionysius of Corinth, in the second 
century, and Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, Origen, 
Cyprian, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, in the third century ; 
and ancient ecclesiastical writers, the earliest of whom is 
Hegesippus, who flourished about a.d. 170, and the chief of 
whom is Eusebius, who was probably bom at Caesarea in 
Palestine about a.d. 270. 



4. At the period of Christ's birth the 
Emperor Augustus reigned at Rome, and 
his dominion extended over the greater 
part of the known world. The Roman 
empire was then in the utmost perfection as to arts and magni- 



PoUtical State 

of the World at 

Chrises Birth. 



8. Wlienoe do we derive our Informatioii coQcerolng tbe evly hlBtory of the 
Charch ? To what date do (Ae M^orical books of tht New Tettament carry the 
history of the Christian Church t Who is the eaiUeet, and who the chief, of 
aodent ecdestastical writers ? 

4. Wlio reigned at Borne when oor Blessed Lord was bom ? What was then 
the polillcal state of the worid ? 
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fioence; but mnch declining as to yigoor and virtue. Distant 
nations, submitting to a power too mighty to be withstood, 
were either governed by Roman Proconsuls, invested with 
temporary commissions; or indulged by their conquerors with 
their own princes and laws, yet reduced to own the claim of 
Rome to supreme sovereignty, and to enroll themselves in the 
number of its sons and subjects. Hie Roman Senate and- 
people, indeed, retained Uttle of authority but the name, for 
the empire was in reaUty governed by the victorious and 
accomplished Augustus. It is said by Orosius that the 
temple of Janus was shut when Jesus Christ came down to 
men : whether this were so or not, it admits of no doubt 
that the time was eminently free from wars, as compared 
with preceding ages. The imperial laws were mUd ; but 
commotions were not uncommon, in consequence of the ex- 
tortions and rapacity of provincial governors and tax- 
gatherers. 

i> r v« « Q4r,*4^ V ^' ^ nations, except the Jews, were 
Meugtom ^me ^^^^^ -^ the grossest superstition and 

idolatry. Each country had its peculiar 
Gods, whom the people were taught to 
propitiate with various rites and ceremonies. ReH^ous 
homage was not confined to the natural world, to departed 
heroes, or to the improvers of elegance or convenience ; but 
was extended to things inanimate, and to persons merely 
ideal. Most of the wiser people contemned and ridiculed the ' 
popular creeds : but they had nothing else to rest upon ; 
consequently an universal corruption of morals prev^ed, 
and crimes which at this day cannot be named with decency 
were then practised with impunity. 

TT nil fha \ ^' ^^ fonns no part of the design of this 

r^d r ^^^^ ^ ^^® * history of the Jewish nation : 

ixreaz. j nevertheless one or two matters connected 

therewith may be profitably noticed before we proceed to 

speak of the birth of Christ, and the events which followed 

5. WbAt was fhe rellgloiu state of the world when our Blessed Lord was 
bom? 

6. Who was nominal King of Jadna at the time of Christ's birth ? Oive a 
diort accQont of him. What was his character ? 



of the World at 
Ckrisfs Birth. 
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it. Herod the Great was nominaL King of Jadaea^at the 
time of onr Sarionr^s birth, bnt the country was in reality 
tributary to Rome. This man, an Idumean by birth, obtained 
the kingdom of Judfta from the Senal« of Rome, through 
the interest of Antony and Augustus, about 40 b. c. In three 

* The fbllowlBg taMe exhibits the Heiodian Family, eo &r as 
conaeoted with SiM$red History : — 

Herod the Great (son of Aatipater the Idumean.) 

i i i i i 

Ari8tobuliu» Aichelaas. Herod Philip, Fhlllp the Tetnuch. Herod Antipos. 
gtrangled, (1) caUed (2) (3) 

B.C. 5. Fhllip. 

I 



Herod Herod Anrippa I. 

King of Chalcis. (the elder.) 



Herodias, 
m. her uncle Herod PhiKp, 
and deserted him for Herod 
A ntipas, his brother. 

I 



t I 

Beniee, Agrippa II. Dnisilla, 

m, heac uncle Herod, (the younger), m. Felix the Roman Governor. 

King of Chalcis. (5) 



(1) Archelaus inherited Judaea, 
Samaria., and Idumea ; 
hanidiea to Gaul by Augus- 
tus^ A.D. 6, for his cruelty, 
ana died there. 

(1^) Philip inherited Batansea, 
Ituraea, and Trachonitis; 
died in possession of his 
tetrarchy, A. D. S4. 

(3) Herod Antipas inherited Gali- 

lee and rersea. He put to 
death John Baptist. To 
him Christ was sent by 
Pilate. Having offended 
Caligula, he and his adul- 
terous wife Herodias were 
banished, A. D. 88, to Lyons 
in Gaul. 

(4) To Herod Agrippa, Caligula 

gave the tetrarchy which 
his uncle Philiphaagovera- 
ed. On the banishment of 
HerodAntipa8,his tetrarchy 
was also given to Herod 
Agrippa. Claudius added 
to ms territories Judaea, 



(5) 



Samaria, and Abilene ; so 
that the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa (a.d. 44) included 
all the countries gt>vemed 
by his grandfather, Herod 
the Great. He put to death 
James the Ghreat, the son 
of Zebedee and brother of 
John ; and imprisoned 
Peter. Struck by God with 
a loathsome disease, he died 
at Cassarea a.i>. 44 lActt 
xii. 20-23). 

pa the youngper was 
omy 17 on the death of his 
father, Herod Agrippa. Too 
young to suoceea his father 
m the government, Clau- 
dius granted him, when 21, 
the small kingdom of 
Chalcis, with the superin- 
tendence of the iWple 
at Jerusalem^ and the ap- 
pointment of Hi^h Priests. 
Before this Agnppa, Paul 
pleaded. 



Agrip 
onlv 
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years he became master of the whole conntry, which he 
^ilarged, and brought to more grandeur and magnificence 
than ever it had been in since the reign of Solomon ; yet at 
the same time he dei^essed the priesthood, extirpated the 
Maccabiean family, which had held the government for 130 
years, and miserably enslaved the people. ^* This man," says 
Mosheim, *^ by cmelty, snspicionsness, wars, drew in&iite 
hatred on himself, while he exhansted the wretched nation^s 
wealth by mad Inxniy, a magnificence beyond his fortune, 
and immoderate largesses. Under his administration, Roman 
luxury and great licentioiisness spread over Palestine. In 
religion he was professedly a Jew ; but he copied the manners 
of those who despise all religion.'" 

7" .7 \ 7. The most considerable of the Jewish sects at 
'^r* I the time of Christ's bfath was that of the Pharisees, 
«« «• J ^Ijq ^;Q^jf their name from the Hebrew word 
Pkarcah, to separate, because they separated from all others 
in their extraordinary pretensions to piety. They affected 
great sanctity, austerity of manner, and peculiarity of dress ; 
held tradition to be of equal authority with the written law ; 
believed in a resurrection, tainted, however, with the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of metempsychosis ; placed great reliance oa 
fastmgs, ablutions, rigorous payment of titl^, long prayers, 
and ceremonial observances. — ^Next came the SfMducees, 
opposite to the Pharisees both in temper and principles. They 
derived their name from Sadoc, one of the followers of 
Antlgonus Sochaeus, President of the Sanhedrim about b.c. 
250, whose doctrines Sadoc and his disciples perverted. They 
totally rejected the traditions of the elders, to which the 
Pharisees paid so much deference, but acknowledged the 
authority of the written law ; denied the existence of a 
spiritual world, and the doctrine of the resurrection, a peculiar 
creed which subsequently made them directly antagonistic to 
the propagators of the Grospel ; held that God created the 
world and preserved it by His providence, but denied that 
the good will be recompensed by any but temporal rewards, 
or the wicked punished by other than temporid evils. They 
were the most violent persecutors and oppressors of the 

7. Which was the most considerable of the Jewish sects at the time of Christ's 
Urth, and what were their peculiar habits and doctrines? Briefly describe the 
Saddaoeea— the Essenes— the Scribes— the Caballists. Were there any other 
reiigiovis sects amongst the Jews at this time ? Why did the peeuUar creed of the 
Saddueees render it impoeeible for them to embrace the doctrines qf the Chupelt 
Can you give any reason for the etrHdng dfifference in the behaviour of the Sadduceet 
Unoarde thefoOowen of ChriH, before and afttr Bit reeurreeHon f 
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Apostles, who in their preaching constantly insisted upon the 
doctrines of the resurrection, a day of judgment, and a state 
of retribntion. — ^The EaseneSj who are not mentioned in 
Scriptnre, differed from the Pharisees in not relying on 
tradition and ceremonies, and from the Saddncees in their 
belief of a fdtore state. They affected privacy and soHtnde, 
and by their austerities and recluse life are thought to have 
dven rise to monkish practices and superstitions. — The 
Scribes were originally mere copiers, then expounders, of the 
law. By their corruptions, misinterpretations, and additions, 
they may be said to have originated that blindness which led 
to the rejection of the Messiah. — ^The Cabcdltsts, perhaps, 
claim a place in this paragraph. They had their name firm 
a Hebrew word signifying oral tradition, and maintained a 
mystical mode of expounding the law, revealed to Abraham 
and Moses, and from them handed down. According to this 
mode, every letter in the inspired volume contained a figura- 
tive, as well as a direct sense, and each word was to be 
interpreted according to the arithmetical power of the letters 
which composed it. — ^In addition to these religious sects, there 
were Pubhcans^ Roman officers whose duty consisted in col- 
lecting tribute, tolls, and imposts : Herodmns^ a political sect, 
who were the devoted adherents of the Herodian family : 
and GaMeans^ or Graulonites, a political faction directly 
opposed to the Herodians. 

Political State of ] ®- ^* ^^ ^*^® ^"^ observed that at 



JudcBaat 
Ckrisfs birth. 



the period of our Saviour's birth Judasa 
groaned under the tyranny of Herod the 
Great, by whom the country was 
harassed, rather than governed. The Jews were not wholly 
prohibited by their Roman masters from retaining their 
national laws, and the religion established by Moses. Hiey 
stUl had their High Priest, their Priests and Levites, and their 
Sanhedrim or national council, but the civil power thereof 
was greatly diminished. With Roman conquest came Roman 
manners, rites, and superstitions, and these were diffused 
over the whole of Palestine, and blended more or less with 
those of the Jews. The narrow limits of Palestine could not 
contain so numerous a nation. Hence, when our Saviour 
was bom, there was hardly any considerable province in 
which were not found many Jews, who lived by traffic and 
other arts. 

8. What was the political state of Jad»a at Chxist's birtli. 



Eeliaious State 
of the Jews at 
(jhrisVs birth. 
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9. The Jews looked for the appearance 
of some great deliyerer* — ^not a spiritaal 
prince, snch as the meek and lowly Jesns^ 
J but a temporal and warlike hero, who, 
bringing victories and triumphs in his train, should deliver 
them fi^m the thraldom of the Roman yoke, and exalt their 
nation above the rest of the world. They had introduced 
superstitions and corruptions into their worship. Religion, 
according to their ideas, consisted in the rites appoint^ by 
their great law-giver, and the performance of some external 
acts of duty towards the Gentiles : the ^mit of their religion 
had expired with the Prophets, and nothing survived but a 
fanatical zeal for the outward observance of the corrupted 
ceremonial law. They excluded the rest of mankind from 
the hope of eternal life, and treated them with rigour and 
ccmtempt. Even the directors in religious concerns, whose 
superior knowledge should have exsdted them above the 
ignorant multitude, contributed to their errors, by dividing 
into a great variety of sects, which, though generally agreed 
upon the ceremonial part of the Jewish religion, were involved 
In continual disputes. 



CHAPTER n. 

UFE Ain> TIMES OF CHBIST. 

T V ^^ r«**, '^ 10. In the thirty-fifth year of the reign of 

rvf SL^iJj:^ \ Herod the Great, God made his last manifes- 

tns j^apmi, j ^^^^^^ concerning His Son. He declared to 

Zacharias, a priest of Judaea, that his wife Elizabeth, now 
stricken in years, shoidd bear a son, who should be baptized 

*We learn from Tacitus and potirentur." Taeit, Hist, lib. v. 

Suetonius that the same expecta- cap. 13. — " Percrebuerat oriente 

fion prevailed among the heathen : toto vetus et constans opinio, esse 

~-^' Flurihus persuasio inerat, an- in fatis, ut eo tempore Judsea 

tiquissacCTdotum, Uteris oontineri, profecti rerum potinentur." Sue^ 

eo ipso tempore fore, utvalesceret ton, Yetpaaian, cap. 4. 
oriens, pro&ctique Judsed rerum 

9. WliAt was tlieieligioiifl state of the Jews at Christ's Urth? *CAa<«.3Show 
that the heathen partook of the Jewish expectation of a great temponl deliyerer. 

10. Give a short aocotint of the life of John the Baptist, 
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with the Holy Ghost from hismother^s womb, and convert great q 

numbers of the Jews from their corraptions, going before the ^ 

Messiah in the spirit of the great reformer EHas, to prepare ^ 

His ways and dispose men to receive Him. The shame of ^ 

barremiess was consequently removed from Elizabeth, and in ^ 

due time she gave birth to a son, even John the Baptist. j 

Crod, that He might prepare this infant for the office for which j 

He designed him, daily strengthened him with all spiritual { 

gifbs, and kept him in the deserts of Judaea tiU he had attained | 

the age of 80 years, the l^al age for Priests and Levites to | 

commence their ministry. In the 15th year of Tiberius, John 
began to preach about Jordan, calling himself the Messiah^s , 

precursor, and warning his countrymen that they must put 
away their vices if they would become worthy of the benefits , 

from the advent ofthe Son of God. Multitudes flocked to hear 
him, and to those who promised amendment of life and mind 
he administered the baptism of repentance, in the river Jordan. 
Having boldly reproved the incestuous marriage of Herod 
Antipas with Herodias, his brother Philip's wife, he w:as cast 
Into prison and beheaded, a.d. 30. 

I-./. ^/. T.^,^^ 11. In the 36th year of the reign of Herod 
'^Mri^ \ *^® ^^•eat. King of the Jews, and the 39th of 
Kjnrm. ) Augustus, Emperor of Rome, 4,000* years 
M after the creation of the world, Jesus Christ was 
bom at Bethlehem,t in Judaea, the mother city of 
the tribe of Judah, whither his mother the Virgin Mary, and 
his supposed father Joseph, (both being of the tribe of Judah 
and family of David,) had proceeded from their usual habita- 
tion at Nazareth, to render an account of their property, in 
obedience to an edict:^ of Augustus. The conflux of persons 
was so great that the houses of reception were fall, and the 
parents of our Lord were constrained to repair to a stable, in 

* Four yean before the vulgar and was foretold to be that of his 

computation now in use. great anti-type, the Messiah. 

t Bethlehem was about fire t ^e ocuot was issued three 

miles south-west of Jerusalem, years before liiis time. 
Itwastiie birlh-plaoe of David, 



'U . In what yean of the ralgns of Augastos and Herod the Great respectively, 
was Christ bom? How did It happen that He wag bom at Bethlehem? What 
<x>mmandnient8 of the law were observed with regard to the InflmtJeeiu? What 
was the result of the arrival of Magi at Jerosalem ? Giv« a short sonunary of 
the lift of Christ after His baptism by John. What wero the charges on which 
our Lofd was condemned? Why did the Sanhedrim think it neoeseary to aooose 
Htan before the Soman Govemw? In what year was Chxlst cruGifled ? 
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which mean place the Blessed Virgin was delivered of her 
Holy Burthen.* On the night of onr Savionr^s entrance into 
the world, God was pleased to make a revelation of Him to 
certain poor shepherds, who were tending their flocks in the 
very plains where David had often tended his ; and on the 
eighth day, in accordance with the law of Moses, He was 
drcnmcised, and called Jesus, as appomted by the angel 
G^riel before His conception. Two other commandments of 
the law were equally observed with that concerning drcum- 
ciskm : forty days after her delivery, the Holy Virgin with 
Joseph went np to Jerusalem, to offer sacrifice for her/mnff- 
ctxtion; and Jesus, as the firat-bom male, was premUeaU) 
God at the Temple, upon which occasion two devout inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, Simeon and Anna, under divine inspira- 
tion, acknowledged Him to be the Christ. Herod, at this 
time embarrassed with many troubles and conspiracies, was 
farther alarmed by the arrival at Jerusalem of Magi,t or 
astronomers, from Arabia or Chaldea, who having seen an 
extraordinary star in their own country, and understanding it 
to signify the birth of the Messiah promised to the Jews, 
traveUed to the capital of Judssa to worship the new-bom 
prince, whom they hailed as ** King of the Jews." This drove 
the king into great consternation : he conceived Jesus to be 
some great temporal prince ; and, resolving to destroy his sup- 
posed rival in his kingdom, he *^ sent forth and slew all the 
children that were in Bethlehem, and in adl the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under'' (Matt, ii. 16). But God 
frustrated this design, by warning Joseph in a dream, and 
causing him to flee into Egypt with the young Child and His 
mother, where they tarried until the death of Herod. Upon 
their return from Egypt, the Holy Family proceeded to 
Nazareth-t At 12 years of age we flaid Jesus disputing 
publicly with learned Jewish doctors in the Temple at Jemsa- 

* The Hwi$ of our Sayiour's soienoes^ who flouriBhed chiefly 

hirth was predicted by Daniel ia Persia. A learned man and a 

{Daniel ix. 24, 27) ; and the place magician were equivalent terms, 

by Micah (Jficaft V. 2). The per- It is probable that the Magi 

son of the Yirg^ was predicted knew ibe si^ification of the star 

by Isaiah {^Isaiah Tii. 14) . See also by immediate Divine revelation. 
Maggai ii. 6, 7 ; Malachi iii. 7 ; X Nazareth was a mean and 

6me9if zlix. 10; Itaiah li, 7; contemptible place in Galilee; 

and •TtframiaA zziii. 5. whence Jesus obtained the re- 

t These were Qentile philoso- proachful title of the Nazarene. 
phers, skilled in moraland physical 
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lem, whither Hisparents had gone to celebrate the Passover. 
Afterwards, till He was thirty years of age, He dwelt with 
His parents at Nazareth, as a good and dntifnl son. Divine 
wisdom has not seen fit to give ns more particoLEurs concern- 
ing the early days of onr Savionr, bat superstitions writers 
have ventured to fill up this obscure part of His life with 
extravagant and ridiciQoas fables. Before entering upon His 
AD 29 ^^c^o^^^^^Sf Jesus chose to receive from John 
'the baptism of repentance, lest, according to His 
own words. He should seem to have neglected any observ- 
ance that became a Jew. Being thus prepared for His 
prophetic office. He was carried into the desert of Jud»a, and 
having been there tempted by the DevU forty days and forty 
nights. He returned to Nazareth, and commenced His ministry 
in the district of Galilee. His principal habitation from this 
time was at Capernaum, on the sea of Gralilee. We need not 
enter into a particular detail of the ministry of our Lord ; 
His life and actions are to be contemplated in the writings of 
the inspired penmen. For about three years, according to 
the most received accounts, amidst great sorrows, molesta-* 
tion, and perils, He instructed the Jewish people in the 
counsels and purposes of the Most High ; and at the end of 
that period, having preached the Gospel, appointed the 
twelve Apostles as the founders of tilie Church, and confirmed 
His Divine mission by a series of stupendous miracles, He 
was betrayed to His enemies by Judas, and dragged before 
the High Priest, Caiaphas, and then before the Sanhedrim, 
on a charge of blasphemy. Bjit the Jewish Council having 
no longer Uie power of life and death, He was accused of 
sedition and treason agamst Caesar, before the Roman 
Governor, Pontius Pilate, who reluctantly condemned Him to 
AB SI ^^^^* Having come into the world to make expia- 
' tion for the sins of men. He voluntarily submitt^ to 

be nailed to a cross, on which He yielded up His spotless 
soul to God. His body was buried by Joseph of Arimathea ; 
but on the third day He rose again from the dead. He now 
continued forty days with His d^ciples, instructing them more 
fally concerning the nature of His kingdom : at length, having 
led them forth to Bethany, He was taken up from their 
presence into the glories of Heaven. Our Lord ascended in 
the 86th year of His age, and the 19th of the reign of the 
Emperor Tiberius. 
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TT^tm^^rrnii \u\ 12. After the slaughter of the innocents, 

^^f^^ I Herod began to feel the Divine vengeance. 

A:>ucce88or8. j jj^ ^^ stricken with a strange and terrible 

distemper, and, after great torments, died in the 70th year of 
his age and 8711i of his reign, abont a year and a quarter after 
our Stvionr's nativity. By his testament, which the Emperor 
Angastns ratified in its material points, he divided his kingdom 
among his three sons, giving Jndsea, Samaria, and Idmnea to 
Archdans, with the title of Ethnarch ;* Batanaaa, Itnraea, 
and Trachonitis to Philip ; and Galilee and Periea to Herod 
Antipas, with the title of Tetrarchs.f Archelaus in a short 
time made himself odions to the Jews, and Angastns banished 
him, in the 10th year of his government, to Yienne, in Ganl, 
Q where he died. His dominions were reduced to the 
form of a Roman province, and ruled by a Roman 
officer, called a Procurator, subordinate to the President of 
Syria. The duties of the Procurator were for the most part 
of a fiscal nature, but he was concerned also in the admmis- 
tration of justice and the repression of tumults. He was 
generally stationed at Cssarea, and the President of Syria 
resided at Antioch. Coponius, a Roman knight, was the first 
Procurator, and to him succeeded Ambivius, Annius Rufns, 
Valerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate, who held the office at 
the time of our Saviour's crucifixion. His government lasted 
ten years; but in the year 86 his violent conduct towards 
some Samaritans led to his removal, and in the following 
year he was banished to Yienne, where he is said to have 
destroyed himself. Judtea and Samaria were now annexed 
to the presidentship of Syria, until the accession of Claudius, 
A.i>. 41, when they were conferred upon Herod Agrippa the 
elder. Of the other divisions of Herod's kingdom, Philip 
retained his tetrarchy until his death, a.d. 34, when it was 
annexed to the presidentship of Syria ; but Caligula, on his 

* From iBvov, a nation, and kingdom, and therefore a proper 

dp YfL a government. It was a title for Philip and Herod Antipas, 

title inferior to BaviXevv, for Arohelans had half his father's 

t From Terpd^fjourf and dpx«f» kingdom^ and the remaining half 

a government; hence, a ruler was divided between the other 

orer the fourth part oi a former two. 

\% How long did Herod the Great sarrivetbelilrUi of Christ? How was his 
kingdom divided after his death ? What became of the kingdom o f Archelaus ? 
By whom was It governed at the time of om* Saviour's cmciflzlon ? What were 
the daties of a Boman Procar|itor? 



State ofJudoBa 

in (mr Saviour^ 8 

Time. 
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accession, a.i>. 87, gave it also to Herod Agrippa the elder, 
who shortly afterwards received likewise the tetrarchy of 
Herod Antipas, so that his dominions were almost co- 
extensive with those of his grandfather, Herod the Great. 

N 13. We have seen that at the death of 
Herod the Great the Romans were politic 
enough to divide his territory into parts. 
Moreover, Jndsea had already been in- 
cluded in the edict of Augustas that the whole empire shoidd 
be taxed ; but it was not till the depo»tion of Archelaus, 
A.D. 8, that the tax was levied, and the conquest of Judaea 
undisguisedly avowed. From this time for many years the 
Jews retained not a shadow of national independence : juris- 
diction in capital cases was taken out of their hands ; taxes 
were paid immediately to the Roman government; and a 
garrison of Roman soldiers occupied the tower of Antonia at 
Jerusalem, to overawe the inhabitants. In religious matters, 
however, the Romans interfered but little : the spiritual power 
of the High priest and Sanhedrim remained undisturbed, 
although the conquerors had taken into their own hands the 
appointment of the former ; the Roman Procurator, residing 
at Cassarea, and visituig Judea only upon extraordinary 
occasions, kept aloof from the religious disputes of the Jews 
unless they affected state policy, and we find that he declined 
to give orders for the execution of our Lord until his jealousy 
of a temporal rival of the emperor was aroused. 

A «..wmV.#.o ^z*^.-. r.v.^ \ 14. About four months after our 
Tp^LZn^ Lord's entrance upon his ministry, 

^^^**- J according to the number of the 

QQ tribes of Israel, to be witnesses of lEGs actions and 
' discourses, and after His departure out of the 
world to be propagators of ICs Gospel. These He called 
Afosdes^ which imports a special messenger or ambassador. 
They were plebeians, mostly fishermen, poor and illiterate ; 
for He employed not the rich, the eloquent, or the learned, 
lest the success of their mission should be ascribed to human 
and natural causes. The men thus honoured by our Saviour 

13. Give a tketch of the poUtical state of JudcM at tJu time of our Banioui't 

14. When did our Lord choose bis Apostles? What mnk in life did they hold ? 
Give their names. When were the Seventy chosen ? What has been conjectured 
from their number ? What was their commission ? 
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were the following : — (1) Simon^ named Peter, the eldest 
of idl the Apostles, for which reason probably histories give 
him i»recedency. (2) Anckvw, brother of Peter. (3) Jamea^ 
commonly called James the Great, son of Zebedee and Salome. 
(4) John, younger brother of James, and the youngest of aJl 
the Apostles. These two were snmamed by onr Lord 
Boanerges or the Sons ofTktmder, on acconnt of their brave 
and resolute tempers. (5) PkiHp, who was called first by our 
Saviour. (6) Bartholomew, probably the same with Natha- 
nael. (7) Matthew,* called also Levi, son to one Alpheus, 
a rich publican of Capernaum. (8) Thomas, called also 
THdyrms, a Galilean, of mean parentage. (9) James, com- 
monly distinguished by the name of James me Less, the son 
of Alpheus, or Cleophas, and Mary, sister to the Blessed 
Virgin ; upon which account, according to the Jewish custom, 
he is often called the brother of our Lord. (10) Simon, 
distinguished from Simon-Peter by the titles Cananite and 
Zealot. Whether he was that Simon who was brother to 
James the Less is uncertain. (11) Jvdas, commonly called 
Jtjide, and sometimes Thaddoeus and Ldfbceus, brother to 
James the Less. (12) Judas Iscariot, who betrayed our 
Lord. About eight months after their election, our Lord sent 
out these Apostles, two and two together, into all parts of 
Palestine inhabited by Jews, to preachHhe Grospel and work 
miracles. Sixteen months after the election of the twelve 
Apostles, our Lord thought fit to make a second choice of 

A D SI ^^^P^®s » *^^ ^ ^^ fi^* choice was of Twelve, 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel, this 
was of Seventy,! according to the number of senators com- 
posing the Sanhedrim. Hence, it is conjectured that Christ 
intended to admonish the Jews that the authority of their 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power in relation 
to religious matters was vested in Him sdone. The com- 
mission of the Apostles was to go at large to any of the cities 
of Israel ; but the Seventy were to go only to those particular 
places which Jesus Himself designed to visit, to make way for 
His preaching and reception. The appointment of the 



* He wrote the Grospel imder hig t There are two fictitiouB lists 
name about the year 41, at the of the Seventy Disciples now ex- 
request of Jewish converts, for taut. Eusebius expressly declares 
whose use it was principally de- that no catalogue of them was to 
ogaed. be found any where in his day. 
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Seventy is mentioiied by St. Luke (x. 1), and this is the only 
infonnation concerning them we get from the NewTestament. 
The office was temporary, and therefore was not continued in 
the Church. 



CHAPTER ni. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

iPr^,^^^*:rv» r^r*hn \ ^^' ^hc foundation of the Ciiristian 
SSaS. Church may be dated ftj,m Christ's a.- 

} cension, or more correctlyperhaps from 
the day of Pentecost immediately succeeding lus ascension. 
It is clear that when Christ began His preaching, the Church 
did not exist, for He proclauned to the Jews that ^^the 
kingdom of Heaven," i,e. the Church of Christ (Daniel ii. 44 ; 
vii. 14), was "erf Aawci" (Matt. iii. 2) ; He spake of it as 
that which then was not, but afterwards was to be ; as when 
He also said to Peter, *^upon this rock I will build my 
Church" (Matt, xvi. 18). But when He ascended into 
Heaven, and the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles 
ten davs forwards, it is related that ^^ the Lord added to the 
Church daily" (Acts ii. 47). The Church was then consti- 
tuted, and its foundation may therefore be dated from the day 
upon which the Apostles received the Holy Spirit, or from the 
interval between that day and the Ascension. 

7?m»^'r^ y*/* *i.a \ 16. The twelve Apostles were men 
^S^cLT \ destitute of all human advantages— poor, 
^ ) friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, 

and, moreover, as Jews, odious to all other nations. With 
such disadvantages, to say nothing of the smallness of their 
number and their imperfect insight into the doctrines they 
were to preach, they were manifestly unequal, without Divine 
aid, to the task of persuading mankind to abandon the re- 
Ugion of their fathers. But this aid their Master, according to 
His promise (Ijake xxiv. 49), vouchsafed to give them. Ten 



15. Show flrom Scripture when the Christian Chorch was founded. 

16. What was the promised aid which Christ gave to His Apostles after HU 
asofaiflloD ? Why was this aid peculiarly neoessaxy to them ? 
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days &ftet His ascension, on the day of Pentecost, Christ sent 
the Holy Ghost upon them, and by this celestial gift em- 
powered them to folfil their high commission. They were 
immediately freed from all their former ignorance and blind- 
ness of mind, and endned with the power of performing 
minudes and conferring miracnlons gifts npon others, the 
faculty of discovering hidden counsels,* &c. With these 
endowments was join^ the knowledge of foreign tongues, 
which enabled them to preach the redemption of mankind in 
languages understood by auditors in all parts of the world. 

«wM.^^y7 ^z***^ ) 17. These heavenly aids contributed 
G^ml r ^^^^y ^ *^® success which hnmediately 
^^ i attended their labours. After the preachmg 
of Peter on this day 3,000 persons acknowledged Christ as 
the Messiah sent from God, and were baptised in His name. 
Now, as it was the Feast of Pentecost when these miraculous 
events happened, Jerusalem was filled with strangers. Many 
of the converts, therefore, were doubtless foreign Jews, who 
carried the new doctrines with them into various parts of the 
world upon returning to their respective homes. And thus, 
within a few weeks of the foundation of the Church, the 
Gospel was spread into distant quarters. 

Thi> K\v.«* w.*r,hi:.h \ IS- This was the first establish- 

^^.ff^^t^K \ °^e^t of t^e Christian Church, the 

meat of Uui Church. ] fonn of which appears from St. lWs 

history (Acts ii, 41—47), in four particulars : — (1) In admis- 
sion by baptism alone ; (2) in a steadfast continuance in the 
communion of the Apostles, and the doctrine they taught ; 
(3) in frequent celebration of the Eucharist ; and (4) in pubUc 
and united prayers. At first the poor were most forward to 
embrace the Gospel ; and while their souls were nourished, 

* We have an instanoe of this by the Apoitles, as a seasonable 
facul^ in the case of Ananias and preventative of that dissimulation 
his wife Sapphira, struck dead by oy which many might have en- 
Peter for ** lying to the Holy deavoured to impose upon the 
Ghost" (Acts v. 1, 10). This Church, 
was the nrst punishment inflicted 

17. What was the result of Peter's preaching on the day of Pentecost ? In 
what way was this preaching particuhirly favooraUe to the spread <tf the 
Qoepel? 

18. In what portlcalan does St. Lake's history instmet ns as to the fbrms of 
the Church in its earliest days ? Who were the most forward to embrace the 
QQeptSL? Was there a conunonity of goods amongst the first beUeven? Which 
was the first establiahed Ghxistian Church ? 
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their bodily wants were supplied oat of a common fond con- 
tributed by those believers who possessed property. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the first believers maintained, in the 
literal sense of the expression, a community of goods; 
but they rejected the notion that the good things of this 
life were given for their own selfish enjoyment; and th^ 
therefore devoted Apart of their income to those who would 
otherwise be in want. The Church of Jerusalem we thus 
find to be the first established and most ancient Church : and 
to it, as St. Luke teUs us, ^^ the Lord added daily such as 
should be saved" (Acts ii. 47). 

Catechumms and ) ^^' ^° speaking of the first establish- 
^.^vmL? Y ment of the Christian Church, we may 
tnej^mmjut. j explain the distinction between CaU- 
chumens and the Faxikjul or Believers. At the earliest pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, all who professed a firm belief in 
Jesus, and promised to lead a holy life, conformably to His 
religion, were received immediately among the disciples of 
Chnst. A more full instruction in the principles of Christi- 
anity did not precede, but followed, baptism. But this 
custom was changed when Churches were every where esta- 
blished; and no adults were admitted to the sacred font, 
unless previously well instructed in the primary truths of 
religion, and afifording indubitable evidence of a sincere and 
holy character. Hence the distinction between Catechumens^ 
or such as were in a course of instruction and discipline, and 
the Faithful, or Believers, who were admitted to all the 
mysteries, having been initiated into the Church by baptism. 

Tj;^ n^^'^^z^f, r.f \ 20. The Church of Christ having 

TheBegmmgof I been founded in its purity and simpUcity, 

rersecumn. j p^^^ ^^ j^j^^^ y^^^ ^ ^ppj^ ^^ ^j^^ 

gate of the Temple called Beautiful, and subsequently preached 
to the Jews, whereupon five thousand were brought over to 
the faith {Acts iv. 4). This growth of Christian doctrine 
roused the malice and envy of the Chief Priests and Sadducees, 
who, having insinuated to the Roman captain in command 
of the tower of Antonia, that the preaching of the Apostles 
tended to sedition, came upon them with soldiers, and cast 

19. Wbat was the pxactio^ at the flxst estahlidiment of the Christian Church, 
with regard to those who professed a belief in Jesns ? How was this practice 
changed at a suhseqaent period? Distinguish between Catechiument and the 

20. When did the penecntion of the Christians commence? Who were 
the earliest enemies of the Apostles* and what ohaive did fh«y make ? 



Circumstimcea 
faoourable 

tothe 
Apostles. 
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them into prison. Next morning they were brought before 
the Sanhedrim, and after an attempt to awe them into silence 
by threats, they were dismissed. This was the beginning of 
the persecutions of the Apostles. 

^ 21. The dissensions which prevailed among 
the rolei^ of the Jews served to mitigate the 
persecution with which the Apostles were 
pursued. At this time the High Priest was 
a Sadducee ; but Gamaliel, the most learned 
and influential man among the Jews, was a Pharisee. Be- 
tweea these two sects jealousy and hatred raged. The new 
religion was hateM to both : it forcibly inculcated the doctrine 
of the resurrection, which the Sadducees denied ; and as 
forcibly rebuked the external observances, as opposed to 
inward purity, in which the Pharisees prided themselves. 
Both, therefore, were ready to persecute the followers of 
Jesus, but jealousy of each other restrained their hands : the 
Sadducees would not be anxious to punish the Apostles for 
practices and doctrines which depreciated Pharisaical rites ; 
nor would the Pharisees consent to their death for the zeal 
with which they promulgated the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Add to this that the government was in some sense aristocra- 
tical ; that the Romans Twho did not care to interfere with 
the intestine troubles of a religion which they affected to 
despise,) had the appointment of High Priest ; and that the 
chief persons among the Jews would therefore be desirous to 
propitiate their Roman masters, which they might do by 
suppressing commotion and promoting tranquillity, — and we 
have a combmation of circumstances favourable to the 
Apostles and the progress of the Grospel. 

22. Sceptics have taxed imagination 
for causes of the spread of Christianity, 
independent of Divine aids .bestowed 
upon the Apostles. Some have con- 
jectured that the kindness of the Christians to the poor in- 
duced multitudes to embrace their faith : but it is here forgotten 
that the profession of Christianity involved an immediate 



FictUwus Causes 

of the Progress of 

Ckristiamty. 



21. Mention any eireumstanees whUh were Ukelp to haw been fcnourabk to 
the early progreee of ChrietianUy^ (1) among theBeathent and (2) among the 
Jeue, Wlqr was Chitetlanlly parUcalarly hateftd (1) to tbe Sadducees, and (2) 
to the Fharisees ? What considerations were likdy to restrain their handsi 

22. Mention some of the canses of the progress of GtarlstlaDlty which sceptics 
hare advanced, and show them to be groundless. 
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risk of life, others have represented that the profligate lives 
of Pagan priests caused many to become Christiims : but 
the profligacy of the priests conld not infhse the love of a 
faith which pat credit, property, and life itself to the hasard. 
Others again, as Celsns, Jnlian, and Porphyry, have aflSirmed 
that the Churches gathered by the Apostles were composed 
of plebeians and women, t. 6., of persons deficient in intelH- 
gence, rank, and wealth, who might easily be persnaded to 
bdieve almost anything by persons of bat moderate talents : 
bat this is not trne, for among those converted by the AposUes 
were many persons of wealth and learning (1 Tim, ii. 9 : 
1 Peter ill. 8 : CoL ii. 8) ; and ^^ a great company of the 
Priests were obedient to tne faith" {Acta vi. 7). 

A .^^j^n A^^« ^z" ^ 23. The nomber of Believers increasing 

^i^^^Z \ ^y' *^^ *^^ ^^ *^® ^POS*l«s became 
iiwm ueacom. j ^^^ occupied in baptising, attending the 

Common Prayers of the Church, administering the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, healing tiie sick, and distributing the 
common fond. A complaint of the Hellenistic* against the 
Jewish Christians having arisen, because their widows were 
overlooked in the daily distribution of the Church's money, 
the Apostles directed Seven Deacons, of eminent report for 
wisdom and the endowments of the Holy ^irit, to be chosen 
as stewards of the common stock, so that the Twelve might 
be enabled to give themselves ^^contmually to prayer, and 
the ministry of the word" (Acta vi. 4). Stephen, Philip, 
Prochoms, Nicanor, Simon, Parmenas, and Nicholas a 
proselyte of Antioch, were elected by the body of Believers, 
and ordained to this special ministry by imposition of the 
hands of the Apostles, t But their office was ecclesiastical, 
as well as dvil. They not only ^^ senred tables," t.6., waited 
upon the necessities of the poor, but preached, baptised, 

*'PTimi*'RXKnvti»Aooomi Oreek t It appears from the caae of 

^MAormanntfr^.TheHelleniBts, Joshua and others xinder the 

or GmciBmg Jews, vere foreign Jewish dispensation, that institu- 

Jews who used the Greek Ian- lion to an office ly Divine com- 

gnage: by some, however, they mission, and blessings saoerdotally 

are thought to have been Gentile conferred, were ratified bv the 

proselytes to Judaism. The Jews imposition of hands.^€ee Num- 

of Palestine treated them with Ur9 viii. 10; zzvii. 18: Deut. 

great contempt xziv. 9 : 2 Samuel ziii. 9. 

33. As the nnmber of Believen Inereaaed, how were tbe Apostles oocapied? 
What was the immediate canse of the appointment of the Seven Deaoons ? Give 
thdrnames. What were tbdr dotieB ? 



Jtxmes^ the first 
Bishop of 
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and made dajly provision for the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, lie power of imparting the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit was withheld from them, the privilege of con- 
ferring tikese gifts being confined to the Apostles. 

24. There is some nncertsdnty as to the 
date of the appointment of James* to the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem. It is undoubted, 
however, that at an early period, perhaps 
about the year 82, in consequence of the frequent engage- 
ments of the Apostles in other places, James the Less was 
selected to preside as Bishop over the Church at Jerusalem. 
He is spoken of in Scripture as the brother of our Lord, by 
which it is to be understood that he was the cousin of our 
LOTd, being supposed to have been the son of the Yirdn's 
sister, by her husband Cleopas. For thirty years he held 
the jperilous situation of Bishop of Jerusalem, obtaining by 
Ms mvine temper and pious life the universal title of James 
the Just. In the year 62 the fury of the unbelieving Jews 
was turned against him ; and taking advantage of the interval 
between the death of the Roman G<)vemor, Festus, and the 
appointment of his successor, Albinus, they induced Ananus, 
the High Priest, a bold and daring Sadducee, to call a Council 
of the chief men of the Jews, who were enemies of Christi- 
anity, before whom James was brought. But the people so 
greatly venerated the justice and sanctity of James that his 
enemies dreaded to proceed against him by a formal accusa- 
tion. An attempt was, therefbre, made to ensnare him into 
assisting to check the growth of Christian doctrines. It was 
the time of the Passover, and he was placed upon the battle- 

* There are two persons of the that there are three |>erson8 of the 

nanito of James mentioned in the name of James mentioned in the 

New Testament, viz., James, the New Testament. Of this opinion 

son of 2Sebedee, put to death by is Dr. Burton, who follows Euse- 

Herod Agrippa the elder; and bins and Gregory Nrssen; against 

Jamea the LSass, first Bishop of whom are to be placed Epipha- 

Jerasalem. Some, however, sup- nius, Jerome, Au^n^istine, and 

poae James the LIbss and James others, whose view is adopted by 

the brother of Jude to be two Dr. Lordner. 
diirtinct persona; and thus hold 

14. WhovHutheJIrHJHahop efJenucOemf About what period, and wby, 
was he iq;>polntod to pradde ov«r the Cburoh at Jenualem ? How long did he 
Ixdd his <^oe ? OiwanaeanMiiifhitntar^frdom, Bpwhomvxuhegueceededt 
Ar$ any qf hit wHHngt extaiUf * INoU.y-Oive a Vrief oocofm^ </ MOM mea- 
HomdL <» Me Nwt TtiltQimiuU 10AO Itort the namt ^ Jama, 

C 2 
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ments of the Temple, that he might exhort the multitude 
come together for the feast not to become Christians. He 
did the very opposite to this, whereupon the people below 
glorified the blessed Jesus. His enemies, perceiving their 
mistake, threw him down from the place where he stood. 
He was bruised, but not killed, by the fall, but was soon 
despatched with stones and a fuller's dub. His brother 
Symeon succeeded him in the Bishopric* He was the 
author of the Epistle which bears his name, addressed to 
the converted Jews, the exact date of which cannot be 
ascertained. 
n^s^>^^^4 ^f 41.A 25. Although we have called James 

^y*//«Mt.t, v//*c*,w*. J ^^^ ^ ^^g j^ £^y granted that he bore 
that title in his own lifetime. He was the inspector, or over- 
seer, of the Christians of Jerusalem ; but it probably was not 
until a few years after his time, when Churdi government 
was more uniformly established, that the word Bishop 
acquired the exact signification now attached to it. We may 
here introduce some account of the government of the primi- 
tive Church. Although Christ himself left no positive and 
direct instructions for the form of government which the 
Church was to assume, yet from the very first we find a 
regular chain of authority and subordination, in the appoint- 
ment of the twelve Apostles, and the ordination of the 
seventy Disciples. The authority exercised by the Apostles 
was considerable and extensive, as we learn from various 
passages in the New Testament. {AcU v. 1 ; vi. 2 ; xv. 6 : 
1 Cor. V. 5, 13 : 2 Cor. xi. 5). It has been thought that 
the offices of Bishop and Presbyter were originally the same ; 
and that the name of Presbyter, or Elder, was expressive of 
age, or rather of gravity and wisdom. The number of 
Presbyters was proportioned to the size of their congregations^ 
When the number of Churches and ministers increased, new 
i*egnlations became necessary: one, therefore, from among 
the Presbyters was chosen to preside in their councils, and 
was generally styled Bishop, and sometimes the Angel {Rw. 

* The first fifteen Bishops of Jews. Marcus, the fint Gentile 
Jerusalem were all circnmoised Bishop, was appointed ▲.D. 136. 

25. Sbow that a regular chain of aathoiity and sabordinatioa existed tai the 
earUest days of Christianity. How did the offloe of Bishop originate ? What la 
to be inferred apon the sabject of Church goremment from the writings of Igna- 
tins? GiTc a abort account of Church goremmeat in the early days of Christianity. 



!"^^^Mi^!'^^M^«iP9«9«^WH9PHa*«WW0Qa^HHQm 



• 
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iLl) of the Chnrch to wbich he belonged. This is the opinion 
generally entertained as to the origin of the office of Bishop ; 
and yet it is evident that different ranks and degrees existed 
£rom the y&j first among the ministers of the Chnrch, for 
we find the Sev&i Deacons appointed to their diaconate by 
the Apostles, with definite and inferior powers ; and, again, 
we find Timothy and Titos ordained by St. Paul to ^vem 
with authority the Churches in Ephesns and Crete, with an 
injunction " to ordsdn other faithM men" — " to charge" — 
"command" — "rebuke" — "receive accusations" — and to 
^' set in order." And, it appears incontestably from the 
epistles of the primitive Fathers, and particularly from those 
of Ignatius,* that Church government by the three distinct 
orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, was ftilly es- 
tablished in the course of the first century : each of these 
orders is particularly addressed, and Ignatius does not 
mention the institution as a novelty ; there is reason to believe, 
therefore, that the arrangement was made by the Apostles 
themselves. There was but one Bishop in each Church, or 
rather in each district : but the number of Presbyters depended 
upon the circumstances of the Society. Of the inferior order 
of ministers, called Deacons, we have already spoken. The 
number of these was generally in proportion to the wants of 
the Church. Some Churches, however, after the example 
of their first institution at Jerusalem, confined the number 
to seven. The order of Deaconesses, generally widows who 
had only once been married, was lULewise appointed in the 
ApostoUc age. Their duties consisted in performing all those 
inferior offices towards the female part of the congregation, 
which the Deacons were designed to execute for the men. 

* Ignatius was a disciple of St. writer of the second century ever 

John, and must consequently have gave to a Presbjter the title of 

been acquainted with the Apos- Bishop, or that of a Presbyter to 

tolic goyemment of the primitive a Bisnop." The Church of ^g- 

Church. Hooker in concluding land,inthePreface to her Ordinal. 

Ida argument in &vour of Ajpos- declares, " It is evident unto all 

tolic succession, (Eoc. PoL vu. 5, men, diligently reading the Holy 

10,) says, " Let us not fear to be Scriptures and ancient authors, 

herein bold and peremptory, that that fivm the Apostles' time there 

if tmjitang in the Church's ^ have been these orders of Minis- 

vemment, surely the first institn- ters in Christfs Church ; Bishops, 

lion of Bishops was fiwm Heaven, Priests, and Deacons." The Stu- 

was even of God, the Holy Ohost dent is refisrred to Potter ** On 

was the author of it." Bishop Chnrch Government," for an able 

Pearson, on Ignatius, says, '' No examination of this salject. 
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Oii^RvT/T/mo 1 ^^* Snchwas the arrangement which q^pears 
^uffragam, | ^ ^^^^ ^^^ adopted in the primitive constitu- 
tion of the Chnrch. The iSrst centmy had not, however, 
elapsed, when an additional order became necessary. The 
Bishops who lived in cities gathered new churches in the 
neighbouring towns and comitry. As these new chnrches 
continued under the careandinspection of the Bishops tlirough 
whom they received Christianity, ecclesiastical provinces 
were gradually formed, which obtained the name of dioceses. 
Over the new churches the city Bishops appointed Si^agans 
to instruct and govern them, who were called Ghorepiscopi,* 
or Country-Bishops, and held a middle rank between Bishops 
and Presbyters, being inferior to the former in jurisdiction, 
and superior to the latter in order. 

Miniofji^ni ) ^' ^® scanty revenues of the ministers 
^^0^ \ arose at first entirely jfrom their share of the 
nevmues. j oblations, or voluntary pits, which were pre- 
sented according to the generosity or ability of the congregation. 
After providing for the expenses of public worship, these 
were divided between the Bishops and the Presbyters, tiie 
Deacons and the poor. 

28. The first Christian Church esta- 
blished at Jerusalem by Apostolical 
authority became a model for the greatei: 
part of those which were founded in 
the first century. Assembling at first in smaU numbers, the 
places where the primitive Cluistians met for pious purposes 
were doubtless sequestered retirements, or the houses of 
private individuals, which in time would probably become 
the property of the community, and be gradually extended 
and improved. Select portions of Scripture were publicly 
read in these assemblies, and were succeeded by a brief ex- 

* From x^P^f ^ country place, known before the fhiid century ; 

and hriaKoirov, a bUkop, Some and others, that they were mere 

have contended that the inetitii- Presbyters, 
tion of Ghorepiscopi was not 

96. OlTOfta aooonnt of tlie origin of Sofflnagaiu. What wers tlMir eaOed, and 
why? 

27. Whence did ministerial levenaes arise in the earliest days of the 
Chnrch? 

28. Where did the primitive Cfaxlstiaos assemble for religloas pnxposes? Give 
an acooont of their forms of Worship. 



Forms of Worship 

mthe 
Primitive Church, 
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Iiortfttion to the people. The preacher usually delivered his 
sermon sitting, while the people stood ; which was, probably, 
in conformi^ with the practice of the synagogae. The 
Common Prayers, which formed a considerable part of public 
worship, were repeated after the Bishop or Presbyter who 
presided in the service. To this succeeded the oblations, 
and the distribution of the Holy Eucharist ; and the whole 
service concluded with a social and Mendly repast, denomi- 
nated Agap<B^ or the feast of love, to which all who were 
able contributed, and of which all who were willing partook. 
Puring stated intervals of the time allotted to these services, 
hymns were sung, not by the whole assembly, but by 
persons expressly appointed for that purpose. 

Tu»yj>^jin^ In *h^ \ 29. The discipline exercised in the 
P^2^.«f^Si3f \ primitive Church was strict, and even 
Prtmtm Church. J g^rdering on severity. Two kinds of 

excommunication were practised at this early period. By 
the first, profligate persons, heretics, and apostates were 
separated both from the civil and sacred communion of the 
Church (Bam. xvi. 17 : 1 C(yr. v. 7, 9 : TU. iii. 10), for a 
period of thirty days ; to be renewed at the discretion of the 
Bishops, &c. The other was termed (mcxtherML, or '^the 
delivering of a convict to Satan" (1 Cor. v. 6 : 1 Tim. i. 20), 
which was a still more complete exclusion ; and it appears 
that it was thus termed, because the offender was in that 
case supposed to be delivered up defenceless to his spiritual 
enemy, improtected by the prayers of the Church, or the 
benefit of the Holy Sacrament. This last species of excom- 
munication was reserved for very obstinate sinners. 

7n . p '. . ./\ 30. The initiatory rite of Baptism was ad- 
nliSil •' h ministered in the Primitive Church both by 
^<^P^^^ J immersion and aspersion. The Sacrament wm 
generally administered by the Bishop or Presbyter, but 
sometimes by lay persons. Rivers, or fountains, were at 
first chosen for their convenience and publicity ; but the rise 
of persecution and other causes soon led to the administration 
of baptism in houses (Acts x. 47), in prisons {Acta xvi. 38), 

S9. What cHfldpUiie was ttzflrdaed In tlM primitlTe C9iiucih ? Cite paaaagw 
from the New Testament Ulastratlye of ftM ezcommmilcation practised at ffiis 
early pttlod. 

ao. How, and to wbom, was the rite of baptism administered In the prfmithre 
Clmrch ? What change sabeeqoently took plaoe? Mention the rites instltated 
hyourSaTioor. 
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or even in bed (c^^Rtco/ baptiBm). We leam from Ireniens 
and I^Brtnllian that it was the imdoabted practice of the 
Ghorch to baptise infants. Baptism and the Lord^s Sapper 
are the only rites appointed by Christ, as binding on aM His 
followers. 

Q#^A^ *h^ ««•«# ^ 31. Upon the election of the seven 
riSS^ iSrJS^ \ Deacons the Christian religion gained 
i^nmmnman^. J groundmore than ever. Stephen,one of the 
A D 81 '^®^®'^» ^^^ much contribnted to the happy progress, 

* so that his zeal and diligence soon awakened the 
malice of the nnbelieving Jews. At the feast of Tabernacles 
he was drawn into dispute with learned men selected from 
five Synagogues ;* and having baffled them by the Divine 
wisdom and spirit with which he spake, they suborned men 
to accuse him of blasphemy against Moses and the Law. 
Upon this charge he was brought before the Sanhedrim, and 
condemned to death, in the midst of noise and clamour. 
Without leave from the Roman governor, his enemies hurried 
him out of the city, and stoned him to death, according to 
the ancient law against blasphemers. The death of the first 
Christian martyr. may be looked upon as partly the execution 
of a judicial sentence, and partly an act of popular tumult. 
At this time the Jews had not the power of life and death in 
civil matters, but were left very much to themselves in all 
cases which concerned religion. It may be, then, that the 
execution of Stephen was not altogether one of those acts of 
phrenzy and excitement which, under the denomination of 
judgments of zeal, the Rabbins were wont to justify by the 
example of Phineas. For, if the power of inflicting capital 
punishment were wholly taken from the Jews, a form of law 
was so far observed in Stephen's case that the accused was 
put upon his defence ; he was stoned, as the Jewish law 
required in cases of blasphemy (Lev, xxiv. 16), and the 
first stones were cast by the witnesses (DetU, xvii. 7). 

* One of these belonged to the capital of that country, took part 
Cilicians ; whence, it seemB pro- in, or was present at, the disputa- 
bable that Saul, a native of the tion. 



31. Who was the first Christian martyr? Upon what chaige was he con- 
demned by the Sanhedrim? What death did he suffer? Was his death strictly 
the execution of a Judicial sentence ? ^[Note.'l—Is there any reason to suppoM 
that St. Paul took part in the disputation which led to Stephen's martyrdom ? 



Persecution of the 

Christian Church — 

Saul, 
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32. The Christian Chnrch had been 



hitherto tossed with gentle storms, 
bnt now a more violent tempest over- 
tpok it ; for the Jews were so galled 
by Stephen's conquest over their chief scholars, that they 
raised a terrible persecution. One of the most active agents 
in this persecution was a young man named Saul, (afterwards 
called Paul, the great Apostle of the GrentUes,) a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a Roman 
citizen, either as a native of Tarsus, which was a free city, 
or more probably in virtue of the franchise conferred upon 
one of his ancestors for services rendered during the civil 
wars. His native city was in great repute for learning, and 
there he was instructed in heathen literature : subsequently, 
according to the custom of the natives of Tarsus, he travelled 
to finish his education, and arrived at Jerusalem, where he 
became a scholar of the great Gamaliel, and one of the most 
zealous of the sect of the Pharisees. His active and fiery 
genius, together with his passionate concern for the traditions of 
the elders, made him pursue his designs with the spirit of a 
zealot and the rage of a madman. Having furnished himself 
with a commission from the Sanhedrim,* he ^^ made havoc of 
the Church, entering into every house ; and haling men and 
women, committed them to prison" (Acts viii. 8). Saul was 
present at the death of Stephen, for we read that the 
witnesses laid their garments at his feet. 

IPirst nvmprsnrmy ^^' ^® persecution which ensued upon 
ZfZs^^ \ **^« ^®**^ «^ *^® protomartyr Stephen was 
oj me Jieaevers. j ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ .^ dispersed in a great 

measure the whole body of the Church. The Apostles alone 
remained still at Jerusalem, firm to their ministry there. 
Of the rest of the Disciples, some went into the regions of 
Judasa and Samaria ; some to Damascus ; some to Pho&nicia, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch ; and others, it is probable, as far 

* The power of the Sanhedrim Synagogues, even in the remotest 
in religious and ecclesiastical parts of the empire, 
af&irs extended to all the Jewish 



32. Give an account of thefirtt peraecuUan to tohich the Church was tulyeeted. 
Who was one of the most active agents in it ? State some particulars concerning 
lilm previoas to this period. 

33. What was the immediate consequence of the first persecution to which the 
Church was subjeetedt How did the persecution tend to the propagation of 
Christianity? 
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as Borne. Hitherto the Church had been for the most part 
oonfined to Jemsalein; bnt this persecntion enlarged the 
bounds of Christianity, so that the measures intended for its 
min proved the means of its propagation. 

""fJ^SZT 1 ^"^S t^De^n wTdri^J; 

place about 80 miles north-east of Jerusalem ; and 
although the example of the Apostles seemed to confine the 
Gospel to the Jews only, yet since our Saviour had named 
Samaria {Acta i. 8), and the Samaritans were in some sense 
Jews,* as observing the Law and expecting the Messiah, he 
thought it lawM to preach Christ to them. His preaching 
was seconded by many eminent miracles, and multitudes 
believing were baptised by him. In this city was one Simon, 
sumamed Magus, or the Sorcerer, bom at Giton, not &r 
distant, who by sorcery and magical arts had so amazed the 
eyes of the vulgar that they believed him to be ^^ the great 
power of God;"t and so he styled himself, as Iren»us assures 
us. But this man, seeing his admirers in great numbers 
converted and baptised by Philip, became himself nominally 

* Samaria was inhabited by a rejected all the Soriptares, except 

race descended from the remnant the five books of Moses, to which 

of the Jews left behind when the they paid neat reverence, and at 

ten tribes were carried captive by the time of our Sayionr*8 appear- 

the King of Assyria, and a colony ance on earth, the enmity between 

of Cuth^ans sent to occupy the them and the Jews was at a high 

country: their religion was com- point. 

pounded of that of Moses, and t Justin Marhrr says that a 
different forms of idola^ and statue was erected to him at Rome, 
superstition. A bitter malry with the inscription " jStfiMmt Deo 
sprang up between them and the Sancto** There is probably some 
Jews upon Uie return of the latter mistake in this. In the year 1574 
fiwm captivity, in consequence of a statue was dug up in the island 
tiieir being aenied the privilege of the Tiber, on which were in- 
of taking part in the rebuilding scribed the words ** Semoni Saneo 
of the Temple. Holding that Gk)d Deo Fidio Sacrwn:* It is sup- 
might be worshipped on Mount posed that this statue was decu- 
Oerizim as effectually as on Mount cated to the Sabine deit^, and 
Sion, they built a Temple of their that Justin mistook it ror one 
own at me former place. They dedicated to Simon. 

34. By wbom was tlM Gospel first preached in Samaria? By what remarkable 
eyent was Us preaching attended ? How do you recondle the preaching of Philip 
to the Samaritans with the practice of the Apostles, which seemed to confine the 
Ooepel to the Jews only ? *CA(X«.}— Give an aoconnt^of the Samaritans. Why 



^^^ 
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a convert and was baptised ; although his main design waa 
probably to insinnate himself into the good opinion of Philip, 
and find out the art by which he wronght his miracles. The 
saccess of Philip^s preaching in Saniaria having become 
known to the Apostles at Jemsalem, they sent Peter and 
John to confer the gifts of the Holy Spirit npon the new 
converts, a power reserved to the Aposties themselves. 
Simon, observing that a power of miracles and speaking in 
different tongnes was convejred by the imposition of the hands 
of the Aposties,* offered them moneyt to be empowered to 
do as they did. £Qs impious proposal was rejected with 
scorn ; whereupon he professed repentance for ms sin ; but 
there was probably little sincerity therein, for he proceeded 
more and more with his blasphemies, and his name was 
subsequently associated with one of the earliest and worst 
heresies^ of the Church, namely. Gnosticism, of which he 
was said to have been the founder, although it is probable 
be was only the founder of it in the sense of having introduced 
into it the name of Christ. 

Thi> n^n/isfi^ \ ^^' ^® present appears to be the most 
TT^^ [ suitable opportunity to speak of that system 
/icresy. j ^^ u knowledge ftlsely so caUed,'' to which 
may be traced nearly all the early heresies, and which became 
so widely diffdsed as to be foimd in a modified form even in 
the writings of some of the Fathers. Christian societies 
were scarcely formed when discontented men attempted inno- 
vations. Stant Paul makes frequent mention of persons who 

* The rite of CanfirtMOitm of astioal sense, to an obstinate 

tiuwe admitted into the Church by denial of Christian truths clearly 

baptism originatedin this Apostoho revealed in Scripture. SehUm 

practice. See also Acts ziz. 6 : and ApoHaoy are distingniishable 

Meb, yi. 2. fromjuere0y:thbformer comes from 

t Hence Simony y an unlawful oxt^co, to divide, or tear asunder^ 

contract for presenting a clergy- and implies a withdrawing from 

man to a benefice. the communion of the Church; 

t Herety comes from the Greek and the latter from dir6yfrom or 

word a*lp€<n9f ehoiee, and was apart, and <rrdaKf a potUionf 

originally used without any im- and implies a forsaking of our 

putation of censure : it was sub- religion, 
sequently applied, in an ecdesi - 



was there enmity between them and the Jews ? *iyote.}—ln what did the rite of 
CkmJImuaion originate? XiNote.y—WiuA is meant by fferetVf SMmt and 
Apoztaey9 With whom ii the OnoHk heresy »aid to ^awoHffinat€dt 
3ft. To what may ive trace most of the early hereeleB ? Are any heresiea 
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either endeavonred to monld the Christian doctrines into 
conformity with the philosophy to which they were addicted ; 
or were disposed to combine with Christianity, Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions ; as Hymen»ns and 
Alexander, Philetns, Hermogenes, Phygellns, Demas, Dio- 
trephes. Even in the times of the Apostles, numerous sects 
were organized, although at first they met with no great 
success. At the head of them all stand the Gnostics, who 
claimed ability to restore to mankind the lost knowledge 
(yv»<r(«) of the true and supreme God, and announced the 
overthrow of that empire which the Creator of the world* 
and his associates had set up. The history of this and other 
sects is for the most part very obscure, in consequence partly 
of the deficiency of ancient records, and partly of the cloudy 
character of their tenets. In its leading principles Gnosti- 
cism seems to point to the oriental philosophy, which treated 
of two principles, one good, the other evil, as its genuine 
parent ; but the Fathers r^er it to Platonism. At Alexandria 
the speculations of the Greeks and the Orientals converged, 
and frequently reissued from thence after fusion into a com* 
mon mass ; and it is certain that Gnosticism prevailed very 
extensively there. We may therefore, probably, regard 
Gnosticism as a compound of Platonism, the oriental notion 
of two principles, and a Judaized form of Christianity. The 
grand principle of this system seems to have been an attempt 
to reconcile the difficulties attendant upon the existence of 
evil in the world. Evil, it was supposed, being the contrary 
of good, must be contrary to, and therefore the opponent of, 
God ; if the opponent of God, then iijdependent of Him and 
co-eternal. IVom the many imperfections which are involved 
in all outward and sensible objects, it was held that matter 
must contain in itself the principle of all evil. The human 
soul, on the contrary, which aspires after and tends to a 
higher and more perfect developlment, was held to be the 
gift of the supreme Deity, imparted to man for the sake of 
combating against the material principle, and with the pros- 
pect of finally subduing it. From the supreme Grod on the 
one hand and matter on the other, the Gnostics pro- 
duced various fancifril genealogies of superior intelligences, 

* They made a distinction between the Supreme God and the 
Creator of the worid. 

mentioned by St. Paul ? Give a short accoont of Gnostldam. What toere the 
dittinetive/eaturet ^ thit t^ttemf From wh<U toura vfere theif derivtd t What 
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under the name of (Eons,* each generation of which gradually 
deteriorated, and bore less and less resemblance to the first 
great canse. One of these later (Eons, named Demiargas,t 
derived from tiiie evil principle, is supposed to have passed 
the boundaries of the Pleroma, or abode of the Deity, and 
formed the world by contact witii matter. Hence, the misery 
and evil in the world. The Demiurgus was held to be the 
God of the Old Testament, whom they considered to be an 
object of aversion to the one supreme God, who sent into the 
world the CEont Christ to counteract his machinations. These 
views led them of course to deny the Divine authority of the 
books of the Old Testament. They admitted Christ to be a 
messenger sent from the Pleroma, but held most unworthy 
sentiments concerning His person and offices. They could 
not c&U Him God, for true Deity was inconsistent with their 
notion that He was far inferior to the Father : nor could they 
call Him man, for they considered every thing corporeal in- 
trinsically bad and vicious. Hence, most of them divested 
Christ of a material body,§ and denied that He had really 
undergone for l^e sake of men those sufferings which are 
recorded of Him: as the Son of the supreme God they indeed 
consented to regard Him ; but held that He was inferior in 
His nature, and believed that His mission upon earth was 
designed to rescue the virtuous soul from the tyranny of 
wicked spuits. Denying the death of Christ, and asserting 

* From the Greek work aUSv, The Gnostics imagined that by 

agmfyiag properly a period. assiduous practice of austerities 

i From itifiiovpy 69, anartifieer, they could obtain an intuition of 

In the language of Platonist the Divine nature ; and this part 

writers^ it denotes an exalted and of then: system is adopted to some 

mystenous agent, by whose means extent by Clemens AlexandrinuSy 

God is supi^sed to have created in his Padagogus. 
the world. Henooy the Demiurgus, ^ Before me end of the first 

or Lo^os, is identified bv the Centura division of the Gnostics 

Platomzing Christians wim the made a distinction between Jesus 

second person in the Trinity. and Christ, as two different beings. 

t The number of the (Eons was They held that Jmm was a mere 

fancifully multiplied in later man, but Christ an emanation 

times, and an extravagant theory from Gk>d, united to Jesus at his 

of moralsfounded upon the system, baptism, and continuing so united 

the object of which was to depre- until the crucifixion of Jesus, 

ciate the body, as part of matter, when Christ left him and retumea 

andtoelevatethethinkingfaculty. to Heaven. 

was the opinion of the Gnostics concerning Christ ? 9 [ilTote.]— What dlsfinotioa 
did tW make between Jesus and CkriU? What was the opinion of the Gnomics 
on the resurrection of the body, and how did they interpret what is said of the 
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i^arent body to have been a phantom,* they necessarily 

Siye np the doctrine of the atonement. They denied also 
e resnrrection of the body, as too gross for a higher destiny ; 
or, if they agreed at all with the langaage of tiiie Apostles, 
they gave to it a flgnratiye interpretation, and said that eadi 
person rose again when he attained to fUlness of knowledge 
and was initiated in theur mysteries. In process of lime the 
Gnostics split into nnmerons divisions, differing in faith and 
nractioe. Whilst the more rigid sects rejected tiie most 
umocent gratifications, their more relaxed brethren aban- 
doned th^iselves to the impulse of the passions. The prin- 
cipal Gnostict sects were franded by Oarpocrates, Basilides, 
Tadan, and Y alentinns. Irenaens was the chief writer agunst 
them. St. Fanl is supposed to allude to them in his ]^istle 
to the Golossians (ii. 18, 19). 

'Rarlii \ ^^' Having introduced the sutject of heresy, we 
v!^l^j. \ "vnll here state the opinion of two eminent writers 
tiereaca. j ^p^^^ ^^ general character of the heresies which 

troubled the early Church. Dr. Burton favours the opinion 
that all the early heresies sprang from Gnosticism. Mosheim 
distinguishes them into three cleuuses : — (1) Those in which 
Christianity was associated with Judaism: to which class 
belong the J^azarenes and Ebionites. (2) Those in which 
Christian doctrines were infiised into the oriental philosophy : 
to which dass belong the followers of SimonMagus, Menander, 
Satuminus, Cerdo, and Mardon, of the i^iatic School ; 
BasHides, Carpocrates, and Yalentiniis, of the Alexancbrian 
school. (3) ^ose which were founded upon the principles 
of the Grecian philosophy, as the heresies of Fraxeas, Arte- 
mon, Theodotns, and others. Mosheun holds that Simon 
Magus was not a heretic, but one who proclaimed open war 
agawst Christianity. Dr. Burton, however, says Ihat ^^ if 
he borrowed any part of the Christian scheme and united it 
to his own, he would be called in andent times a heretic, and 
the Fathers assert that he was the parent of all heresies." 

* The GnoBtios who held this also some of the Clergy, styled 
opinion were oaUed Dooeta^ tnm fhemsel^es GnottioB^ although 
66Kti<rUf appearanee. the name was adopted and abused 

t It must DO borne in mind that by heretics, 
some of the early Christians, as 

rtmrreeUmt^Chrittiantt •[^Me.]— WhowaratlMDooete? Ar$ th$ tmeU €if 
tJiaOnoitieimtieedatamntheirewTetUmmtf 

86. WliBtweroth«(qMnloi»ofI>r*BiirtonaiidModMlmiip(»tlMhcndeiwta^ 
titmliledtlMOtriyCanirQii? WasSlmonlCSgiisalMNtIo? 
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Conrersfon of \ ^ Ka^5t^SSf^</ St.J5^^{ 
^/ "Pn-ui r ^"^ ^"^ martyraom of ot. Stephen, Saul 
oc. -raw*. ) Btaicontmued to persecute the Church with 
ungovernable fiiry, and having procured letters of commission 
from the Sanhednm to go into Pamascns,* a noble city about 
160 miles north-east of Jerusalem, he set out to cany on his 
persecution there. On his way thither he was miraculously 
converted {AcU ix^, and it was revealed to him that he was 
to preach the religion of the Jews to the Gentiles. Having 
been baptised by Ananias, and having remained three days in 
Damascus, he retired to Arabia, where he remained upwards 
(€ two years. At the end of this time, we find him again at 
Damascus, (in which city he escaped from the friry of his 
enemies by being let down the wall in a basket,*) and then at 
Jerusalem, frt)m which place he was conveyed to his native 
dty of Tarsus. 

mrst vmr of \ ^^- According to the chronology we have 
*i^onkn,^^ \ adopted, the conversion of Saul took place in 
tneomrcn. j the first year of the Church, datingthefounda- 
tion thereof from the day of Pentecost, a.d. 81. The follow- 
ing events, as related by St. Luke, had already occurred : — 
AB 31 ^^^^^A^^S ^^^^^ elected and numbered with 
A.i>. Q . ^^^ Aposties, and the Holy Spirit having descended 
upon them, 8,000 persons were converted by the preaching of 
Petar : the cripple was healed at the beautiM gate of the 
Temple by Peter and John, who were imprison^ in conse- 
quence of the success attending a discourse of the former, but 
were discharged next day : Ananias and Sapphira fell down 
dead at tiie rebuke of Peter, for lying to the Holy Ghost : 
the Apostles were then imprisoned, but set at liberty on the 
advice of Gamaliel : seven Deacons were then chosen to per- 
form certain civil and ecclesiastical duties: persecution 

* Damasoos was at this time the Jews ; consequently he would 

held by Aretas, a prince of Arabia, not be lucely to restrain Saul's 

who had recently beaten his son- intended persecution of men hate- 

in-laW) Herod Agrippa, in a fol to the Jews. We have no di- 

pitohed battle, and puuwa a gar- rect intimation that the Gospelhad 

risen in Damascus. This probably been extended to Damascus until 

caused him to fear Roman inter- we read of Saul's journey thither, 
ferenoe, and to deahre to propitiate 

37. OiTe an aooonnt of the oonvenion of Saul. 

as. MerUiant<mieo/ the priik!ipleetmt$tDhkhtooipkMim the Church d^^ 
the JInt fear after wr LorSe resvrreetion. 
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followed the increase in the number of disciples which now 
took place, and Stephen died, the first Christian martyr : the 
persecntion grew more fierce, and the Church was dispersed : 
Philip fled to Samaria, where he baptized Simon Magas, the 
Ethiopian ennuch, and many others, and Peter and John went 
there to complete the work which Philip had began, by con- 
ferring the ^ifts of the Holy Ghost : the religion now spread, 
and Saul was conyerted to the Christian faith, while on his 
way to persecute the Church at Damascus. 

Proaress of 1 ^^* ^® ^^^ suppose that the Gospel con- 
^U^sn^^ tinned to advance, notwithstanding the diffi- 
^ V!^? r cities which it had to encounter. As ad- 
ijepo^wm dressed to the Jews, these difficulties may 
oj jriusK. ) ^ referred to the foUowing causes :— (1) It 
was adyerse to the opinions upon which their national hopes 
were founded, for they clung to the expectation of a temporal 
Prince, who was to raise their nation above eveiy other. (2) 
Without repealing the Levitical code, it lowered its estimation 
greatly, and decried the long-esteemed merit of ritual zeal. 
(3) It represented the crucifixion of its founder as a cruel 
and unjust murder. On the other hand, it was not without 
circumstances favourable to its progress. The Roman govern- 
ment was indifferent to the religious disputes of the Jews, 
and consequently gave no encouragement to the opposition 
to the spread of the Gospel. It was bent on preserving peace ; 
and tiie Jewish dignitaries for the most part knew their own 
interest too well to neglect so manifest a means of ingratiating 
themselves with their Roman masters as that of endeavour- 
ing to abate a disposition to turbulence in consequence of 
religious differences. TTie work of evangelization, then, 
advanced. In various parts of Palestine, no doubt. Churches 
were established by the Apostles ; and as each of these was 
founded, the care of it seems to have been committed to one 
or more ministers, the Apostles themselves continuing to be 
the superintendents of it, and travelling about from place to 
place, wherever they had planted a Church. It is thought 
that there were also other ministers, in addition to those 
specially appointed to the different Churches, whose office it 

39. Mention any dreumstanees tohieh were Ukdy to have been unfavowrdbte to 
the early progreee qf Christianity among the Jews. How would the Boman govern- 
ment be likely to regard the opposition of the Jews to the spread of the Qospel ? 
How VHU the management of a Chureh/ounded by an Apostle condwUdf What 
do y<m understand by the term EvangeUsts t What was the fiite of Pilate ? 



was to fo iibont m th« cwmtrj^ disckjUipaigN^ their spudtnal 
duties. Ib^sd wer« called EvanaelkU. Mark* aad Lnkef 
were i^'MAyoi (hi0cUfis,ui addUioa to their being Evange* 
Usts in the modem aoD^tfUion of the tens. Thus matt^v pro* 
eeeded for some few 7eflrs« donngwhifih there is little for the 
historian to record out of the acaaty materials that have eome 
downtOQS. Xnthe7«arB6adfftiirbaiiceh«p^fiDedin8araaria, in 
A T> AA consequenoeof thedehisioqspiactuadbyaniii^ofitor, 
^*'^'^^' possibly Simon Maffoa. Plkde, who was then Pro- 
curator fii JndsBa, acted with great barbarity upon the occa» 
siont eommtttang cmd alaoghter among tiie pco]^. Gomf^Mat 
was made to yitellias,^ President of Syiia, who deposed 
Pilate Aud s^zU him to Borne to answer to t^e iin^perpr* 
Pilate did not r^ach Borne nntil the following year, when 
Tiberio;? was dead. Caligula, who succeeded Hb^ras, ba- 
nished him to YJenne, In Gaa], where^ axK^ordla^f to ikisebius, 
he destroyed himself. 

Cniin^ii^ rnfi^h\ ^' Tiberfiw haying feew »w4ered, j^r 
v(w^w,/owrw ^ j^j^ ^f 2% years, was pueeeeded, in the 

J je$x |B7, by C»i»s CaHgqia, son of bis 
j n^bew« G^maqjcwi. Caligpila bew^ 

A D 87 ^ '^^9^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ cli^e^cy a»d 
'^■' ^'' regularity', bnthisprosHfingquaUtiessooayanl^d, 
and he .aequired fmk a complie«tioii &{ i^omities th«t he 
became Qm of the wor^t me^sters that ever l9*od the earth. 
For a few yeans he proved /» t^Tjble scourge to tlie Bomans, 
and iwiljted oyer thiat pro«d city which had »P often insulted 

pver the re^t pf the werjd. 




thought to bestow upon 1^ persecution of the Christians ; 



* JHlarh*8 Oqspel i8 supposed to pimion and ^ttendimt, isiHipposed 
bare appeared atxuit two yeara to have been a nadye of Ajitioch, 
after tnat of MatAew. It was a preeel3rte, and a ph^oian by 
principally ^compc^ put of the proCessJop. In addition to his 
oiscoujrses of Peter, ufK>n whom Pio^ly he wrote the Acts^ 
hlark attended ix). h}s travels. t Viltettlus hftd been at Jeru- 
^arh was titie first Bi^op of saleio the yoar before, at the Pass- 
Alexandria. 4>Ter, wh^ h9 deposed Caiapbas, 

t Luke, who was Paul's com- apd vaa/Uifi Jonathan ^igh Priest, 

49. Wbat was the jfenenl character of GaUgnla, fourth Emperor -of Rome ? 
41. In what manner atd the conduct of Caligiila affect tlie Church ? What 
pardcolir cewon vas thie^ for pommotipn ainpn\gst th« . Jewi darlfif ^ leign ? 
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and to this may in a great measure be attributed the peace 
which the Church enjoyed at this time, and the progress 
which the gospel made. The Emperor expected that all 
nations shoSd adore him as a Grod, and sent express orders 
to Petronius, the successor of Yitellius in S^ria, to dedicate a 
large and costly image to him, and set it up m the very Temple 
at Jerusalem, which was henceforth to be called '^The Temple 
of illustrious Caius and propitious Jupiter." This outrage 
kept Jud»a in a ferment, and Petronius was so affected by 
the distress of the Jews that he deferred the dedication of the 
image, and the Jews were finally successful in their resistance, 
through the mediation of Agrippa. 

TJiA Church \ ^^' During these transactions the Church 
r^tAnfir^h r flourished exceedingly, and the gospel spread 
az^naoca. j among the Jews in aU parts. But probably 
there was no place, except Jerusalem, where the new religion 
made such great progress as it did at Antioch, the capital of 
Syria. Bcgecting the idea of some that Peter founded a 
bishoprick here in the year 89, there is no doubt that in the 
first few years of Christianity, the Church at Antioch 
(founded probably after the dispersion upon the deat^ of 
Stephen) was one of the most flourishing. It was long before 
it was visited by any one from Jerusalem : the deposition of 
Pilate, however, and the annexation of Jud»a to the president- 
ship of S3rria, brought the two cities into closer connection, 
and established more regular communication between them. 
. ^ About the year 41 a report of the number of con- 
verts at Antioch having reached the ears of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, they sent Barnabas to visit the Chris- 
tians there. Barnabas, encouraged by the favourable 
prospect, proceeded to Tarsus to engage the services of Saul, 
who came and remained at Antioch for a whole year, during 
which time the gospel seems to have spread rapidly amons 
all ranks {Acta :d. 22). ^^ And the disciples were called 
Christiana* first in Antioch" (Acta xi. 26). Evodius was 

* It is doubtful vheiher this ap- i&yiot), "Believers" («-t<rroi), 

pellation was first applied to them "Eleotf' (itcKticToi), &c, among 

by the Jews or Romans in con- themselTcw, and those of '* Nasa- 

tempt, or assumed by themselyes. renes," '< Galileans,*' ko., among 

They had very early the names of the Jews. 
«Je8seans"(1«<r<raioO, "Saints^' 



42. By wbom wu tlie Chorcli at Antioch Ibnnded? By wbom, and wben, 
wu It first visited from Jerusalem ? Wbere were tlie disciples of Jesos first 
caUed Gtaxisttans ? •[yote.^—Vfhat other names had th«7 preyionsly ? Who was 
the first Bishop of Antioch ? By whom was he sncoeeded ? 
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appointed the first Bishop of Antioch, about the year ^45 or 
46. In the year 70 he was succeeded by Ignatius, who 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, a.d. 107. 

The first caU \ .^^- ^Sf ""^^ ^T^ ^.^\^}^'' ^^^y 
- - "^^ ^ L sion, the Jews only had the merciful 



;.} 



of the GentOes, Jj ^^^^^ ^^ salvation by Jesus Christ. The 

Apostles had received commission to baptize all nations, but 

^/v they understood it only of the Jews of all nations. 

A,i>. w. g^^ ^^^ Q^ thought fit to open a door to the 

Gentiles. A special revelation upon the subject was made to 
Peter, who baptized the first Crentile convert, namely, 
Cornelius, a Roman Centurion quartered at Csesarea, the 
usual residence of the Roman governor. Cornelius was a 
devout man who feared Gk>d (Acta x. 2), and was probably 
distinct from the idolatrous Gentiles on the one hand, and 
from Prosdytes* (with whom he Is often ranked) on the other. 



Claudms, the fifth 



44. Caligula, having reigned somewhat 
less than four years, was stabbed, and 



rv.«wv«yv«^>/' tfz^^ ' Jiess w*»" lour years, was sraooea, ana 
Emperor of Home, i gncceededby his unde, Claudius, a.d. 41. 

.J. A I Claudius published two edicts, one in favour of the 
* Jews at Alexandria, and the other in favour of the 
Jews throughout the empire, whereby they were allowed to 
live according to their own laws and the rites of then* ances- 
tors, provided they did not abuse their liberty in disturbing 
the liberty of other nations. But Dionf assures us that when 
the Jews became numerous in Rome, he forbade all their 
public assemblies, and put down their colleges and their 
taverns where they usually met. 

PrPjJniti>r» \ ^"^ "*^ *"® P" ^^ prophecy came 

x-resotfiers. ) ^^^ Jerusalem to Antioch ; one of 

* Proselytes (converts to the and (2) Proselytes of the gate, 

Jewish religion) were of two who aid not conform to the whole 

]unds:-{l) Ftoseljrtesof righteous- of the law, and were admitted only 

ness, who were circumcised, and to imperfect privilege, 

took upon themselves the observ- t A profane historian of the 

i|ttce of the whole Jewish law ; third century. 



43. Wtko was the first Gentile convert to CbxlstUiilty ? •[NoU.y—'Bow many 
kinds of Proaelytes were there ? 

44. What was the oondoct of Clandins, fifth emperor of Borne, to the Jews ? 

■ 45. When did the flunlne oocnr in Jodsw, and what was^ the eondoct of the 

D 2 
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44 ^^<>n[^i named Agsbns, foretold* that there woTiId 
' be a great fanunet through ma&y parts of the irorld. 
The predicted affliction visited Jndiaa in the following year ; 
whereupon the disciples in Antioch, having raised a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of their brethren m Judaea, sent it by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul to the elders in Jerusalem 
(Acts xi. 80). This is the first time the word trpterfivrtpoi is 
used in the New Testament : it has given rise to much con- 
troversy, because the distinction between Presbyter andBishop 
is sometimes not clearly maiiced in the sacred writings. Dr, 
Short says, "thwe is much indistinctness about the names of 
Bishop and Priest, or Elder [rptafivrspo^'] ; but if we sup- 
pose hy way of hypothesis that there were Bishops, Priests, 
and Peacons, we shall find no sUtements which cannot be 
easily reconciled with the supposition.** 

^/••.^.^ *ki» ir7^.««_\ 46. The accession of Caligula led 

^/^.^^^i^l to the advancement of Herodlgrippa 

DecUhof James. ; ^^ ^j^^^ ^ ^^ Aristobulul, ihd 

grandson of Herod th« Great. He was aspiring, politic, and 
insinuating, and veakms for Judaism and the Mosaic rites. 
Having run through yariot» dianges of fortune, he eventu- 
ally gained the special favour of Tiberius, by whom, upon 
some 8UH>icion of his Intuitions arising, he was thrown into 
prison. He had also contracted a friendship with Caligula^ 
who, upon obtaining imperial authority, released him m>m 
prison, and made him king of all his uncle Philip's dominions, 
with the addition of the tetrarchy of Abilene, in Syria. 
Claudius completed his honour and sovereignty, aodlng 
Samaria, Judiea, andldumea to Us former domJnionii <^ 

* This is an instance of thoM tho power of fbretelling futor* 

preternatural giOa of the Spirit eventi. 

which were eo plentifuUT vouch- t ThisfaminepreyailedatRome 

safed to the early Christians. In in the second year of Claudius ; 

the New Testament the gift ^f in JndsMt in tne four following 

prophecy is spoken of in two di»* years ; in Greece in l^e ninth 

tinct meanings :'«-(l) the power year; and again at Rome in the 

of interpreting the Scriptures, tenth and eleventh years, 
pretematuraUy suppUed ; and (2) 

Christians in Antioch ? By whom wu it foretold ? •[ilTote.]— How is the gift of 
prophecy qpoken of in the Kew Testament ? What is Dr. Short's opinion npou 
the dlstlnetioB betveen Blsh<^ and Preebyter? 

46. Give a short history of Agrippa the elder. What was tiiB eondaot to the 
ChiteUaoB during the preralenceof the fluniBein JudMi ? Who was the Apostolic 
protomaityr? What elftot had bis constancy upen Us aocuier? 
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Trttettonids, CkOilee^ Penea, nd AJbilcM, OQntering con« 
Bnlar honoim npon him, giving faim the snperintendeiice of 
the Temple and the appoiiitmeiit of the High Priest, sad 
moreover bestowing the small kingdom of Chalds^ at the 
foot of Mount libantiSf on bis brother Herod. Thns Agrippa 
poss^sed nearly ail the territories of his grand&therf Herod 
the Great, and tiie whole conntry of Palestine was in his 
person again governed by a Jewish prince,* and in this sense 
restored to independence. During the prevalence of the 
famine foretold by Agabns, the Christians at Jerusalem, 
Who for ten years before had met with no great disturbance, 
suffered from a sharp persecution raised against them by 
King Herod Agrippa. Desirous to ingratiate himself with 
the Jews, he struck at the Apostles themselves, and began 
with James, the son of !Zebedee and brother of John, whom 

A i> 44 ^® " ^®^ ^^*^ ^^® sword'* (Acta xii. 2). Thus 
* fell James, sumamed the Great, the Apostolic 
protomartyr, the first of that number who gained the crown. 
Clemens Alexandrinus relates that his accuser, convinced by 
the extraordinary courage and constancy displayed by James 
at his trial, publicly professed himself a Christian, and was 
beheaded at the same time as the Apostle. ^ The death of 
James was so gratifying to the Jews, that Agrippa proceeded 
to apprehend Peter also, and committed him to prison, 
designing to have htm executed immediately after the feast 
of the Passover. But Peter was miraculously delivered by 
an angel, and withdrew himself to a place of greater secu- 
rity. Upon this the King, having commanded the keepers 
Of the prison to be put to death, departed from Jerusalem to 
C^sarea, where he was seized with a loathsome malady, and 
died miserably, after enduring exquisite torments in his bowels 
for Ave days. The memory of this first prince who dipped 
his hands in the blood of the Apostles was insulted by the 
inhabitants of C«esarea and Samaria, who adorned them- 
selves with garlands, and made oflferings to Cluuron £or joy 
mt his death. 

47. Herod Agrippa left one son, called 
also Agrippa, and three daughters. Agrippa 
the younger was Only 17 years old when his 
father di^ : he was at that time with the 
Emperor at Rome, and would probably have obtained his 

* See PdUff9 £vldetueSf part ii. c. 6« 

— - - - - - -- ^ ^ - — ^ — ■*— . 

47. Howwa»^al«stliiegov«nitS«IUrtlMda«tk«r]IffodAgi1|ipft? 



Subsequent 
Government 
of Palestine, 
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father's kingdom, bad not Clandins been x>ersnaded tbat it 
would be dangerous to commit it to a youth. Jndsa there- 
upon became again subject to a Roman Procurator ; and not 
only Judaea, but all the territories held by Agrippa the elder. 
Caspius Fadus was appointed the first Procurator, upon this 
renewal of the office ; he was succeeded by Tiberius Alex- 
ander, Yentidius Cumanus, FeliXy Porcius Festus, Albinus, 
and Gessius Florus. Four years after his father's death, 
Agrippa, being then 21 years old, obtained from the Emperor 
the kmgdom of Chalcis, vacated by the death of his uncle 
Herod, and with it the superintendence of the Temple and 
the appointment of the High Priest. In the year 52, CHan^ns 
transferred him to Trachonitis and the adjoining district. 



ThP SiPT^jt^P nf fhJ>^ ^^' About the tameofAgnppa's death, 
Gmta^ r ^^^ *°^ Barnabas, having disposed of 
irmiices, j their contributions at Jerusalem, return- 
A D 44 ^^ ^ Antioch, where a divine revelation was made 
that these two should be set apart for the service of 
the Gentiles (^Acts xiii. 2). They were accordingly ordained 
to be ministers of the uncircumcision. From this joint com- 
mission Barnabas also obtained the name of an Apostle : St. 
Jerome calls him the fourteenth Apostle, and the Greek and 
Latin Church ever honoured him as such. 

nismPTRum nfthp) ^^' ^^^ twelveycars after the Ascension 

^»Sf r *^ ^^® Apostles, except St. Paul, confined 

p sites. ) themselves in a manner to Palestine ; but 

A D 45 ^^^ *^® ^°^® ^*® come when, according to their 
Lord's command, they were to disperse and preach 
the Gospel in all parts of the world. Some suppose that 
before their departure they composed the Apostles' Creed* 
and the Apostles' Canons ; but most learned men are satisfied 
that both belong to later times. The part of the world which 

* It is probable that this creed nor did it undergo any very great 

arose from small bes^innings, and or material change. The common 

was gradually enlarged, as occa- form of it in the fourth century 

sion required, in order to exclude was the following : — " I believe 

new errors from the Church. It in Gtod, the Father Almighty, and 

appears to have been the general in Jesus Christ, his only be^tten 

creed of the Church from, at least, son, our Lord, who was bom of 

the close of the second century; the virgin Maryby the Holy Ghost, 

48. Which of the Apostles were set apart for the service of the Gentiles ? 

49. How long after the Ascension did the Apostles, with one exception, con- 
fine themselves to Palestine ? When they dispra^ed, what was the destination 
of each ? * INate.l—Wbat was the origin of the Apostles' Creed ? 
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eaek Apostle shoold take was probably decided by lot, under 
the gnidance of the Holy Spirit. Ptier went into Pontns, 
Galatia, and Lesser Asia. Andrem had Scytiiia and Sogdiana 
allotted to him ; though afterwiffds he is supposed to have 
returned towards Greece, and founded the Bishoprick of 
Byzantium. JohnCs portion was partly the same as Peter's, 
namely, Lesser Asia, but he remained in Jerusalem till after 
the Virgin's death.* FMlxp had upper Asia, with parts of 
Scythia and Colchis. Arabia Felix was allotted to BarthO' 
hmew, into which parts he carried the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Matthew himself preached in Asiatic Ethiopia, by Chaldaea, 
Persia, and Parthia : but Parthia was more particularly 
allotted to Thomas, who also preached to the Hyrcanians, 
Bactrians, and Indians. James the Less, being Bishop of 
Jerusalem, continued principally in that city. Simon had 
^STP^f Cyrene, Lybia, and Mauritania. Jude had Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Matthias had Cappadocia and Colchis. 

St PauVs \ ^' ^^ ^^® travels and actions of the 
AposSucJourneysM Apostles named in the preceding 
^^lAJwwt. t/vw/^^o. I J paragraph we have but a vetv short 

and uncertain account. The narrative of St. Luke, leaving 

A D 45 ^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Apostles, proceeds with the separate 
A. . 40. mgmQirg ^f ^hat eminent teacher whose extraordi- 
nary and sudden conversion has been already related, namely, 
Satd, the thirteenth Apostle. Having been separated with 
Barnabas to the ministry of the Gentiles, these two, accom« 

was crucified under PontiaBPilftte, is a great uncertainty about it. 
buried, arose from the dead, on the Some imagine that she died a 
third day ascended to tbeHeavens, natural death ; others, that she 
and sits on the right hand of the suffisred martyrdom. Tne Roman- 
Father, whence he will come to ists affirm that the Apostles were 
judge the quick and the dead; miraculously transported from 
andin the Holy Spirit ; the Holy various parts of the world to be 
Church ; the remission of sins : present at her death, which was 
and the resurrection of the body.** altoffetber without paiii. and that 
A few centuries later, it attained on the third day aner her burial 
in the Romish Church its ampler she rose a^ain and ascended into 
form, in which it has since been Heaven ; in memory of which 
adopted by most Protestant thev kec^ the 15th day of Auffust, 
Churches. with great pomp and solemnity. 

* The death of the Virgin is i Bet PaUy^s JBviden^eSf Tart L 

thought to have occurred at Jem- c. 4, for a fuller aoconnt m these 

salem, about A.D. 48; but there journeys. 

SO. Gift a tftaoit secoont of 8L FsnTt j^^oftoiie ioumty. When did be 
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pftoi^ %f John Mttk, iftd ti^fpi^fW of ISkfiUMiiS, ^ 6nt fbM 
Aiitiooh io Cyprnjr,* Wfi^re th^y conyerted Sergiuig Fatlti», 
. _ ^^ the BomaH 66VcWWt, And Sftul adopted tb^ nftft6 
A,». 4o. ^^f paij^ py^nd Cypftt&, Patfl proceeded to PergA 
lA Pf^pbilift) ftiid baring i^ffered tarioiiif persfecUtioiis i^t 
Ahtioch (in Fisidia^) lOOHioili^ aild Lj^stra, be retained t6 
^A Aiitickjh. After Abiding bere some time, the Coniicil 
A.»* 9v. ^^ j^rti^ifletii (^e^ ttext par.) bating been beld 
Meanwhile, Pattl, accdmpftnied oy Lnkeff proceeded on 
A second jOtirbejt tbfdttglf Asia Minor ta Epbe^ns, and, 
<»r6ssing the -®geati Sec^ tigit^ Philippi,§ irhere he was 
Whipped and iniprisi6iied ^ then lliessalonic^ Whc;re the peo'^ 
pie Were excited against hiib ; tbeil fierea^ wbcfre tbc^ Jews 
rftiii€fd ditch Commotions ftd obliged him to es^pe to Athcni§;]| 
then OorJntb,^ wb^re.he Wftd brotight before the Eoman 
tribimal, imt dicimiss^, ttoiA the Contempt the magistrate 
entertaified fbi^the Jewish eonirov'ersied, of which h6 accounted 
OhfistiaDity to be dne ; th4li Ephedos, and so through Asia 
^ ii^ Miliar to Jenunlem.* After this Patil ag^ Visited 
A.D. 04. ^^^^^ 10^ u,^ Ephesnst** passiiig through Ajsia 

* A- fiimotM laibnd in theMedi- to aoeomtnodato bimfldf to xnea's 

ierraneaa. buibours. 

f Patii ii$ a l^dmftn tk&Biel tkhd Cthe tfapitftl of Macedonia. 

i^Mptohahly adopted bjr Saul in tills wM <he fitit pkde upoa the 

bdnouro^hi^fimOMitiledOAveHy oo&tbiefl« of Europe Wlerd tfa6 

md as being mere fiuniliar than Gospel Was preaobed. 

Saul amoDg the Gentiles, with ||llere Paul converted Dionjr- 

whom he was now about to sius the Areopagite, whom it is 

liSsociate. generally SttJitidSed he constituted 

iOn this i<mnm, either at first Bishop of Athens. About this 

Derbe or Lystta^ St Paul met tiihe Claudius, by his edict, ban- 

With timothy, a Getxtile (jdtttert, ished all Jews from Rome, in con- 

Whom hef took with him as an sequeiide of the tumtilM they 

assistant. Although Pftttl Oppdsed created about Christ The Christ- 

iShef cbrcttxAdsion of TiiuS When ians also Wejis expelled ; for the 

perverse mto declared it neoeS- ICozHanS made little distindtion 

saty, he ntfvertfa&less czi^itnnciSed between the twd. 

Titndftfay, being a#ar€» that tho f From Corhith, l^aal i^ Sup- 

Jews Wtytild never receive instniO- IppM to haV6 written his two 

tidn from one iindrctimoiSed, and EoiStleS to the lli6sSalonianS. 

being Willing inmdiffer^t matter^ ** Ephesus Was one 6f the Seten 
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AMiidoit «Ii« MMei of SAid ^ tiIfote.}—WaS ihet-^ any thitiff 4n9onMisieni in St. 
PmareqtdHng Tbnoihy i<t be drcunuUed^ ofier prmeiMng the direumdtkm itf 
TUtaf ^Note.}— Where w«i the Gospel first piteach«d «pon tbe oonUnent of 
Europe? |] [ilTo^^.]— Name Pi&ul's distlnguiahed convert at Athens.— How came 
the GhiistMB to be banished from Some by Claadliis? **iNote.}—If€me the 
*ev^ dkufOtea iif AHd nimthned by St. John, 



JtidcUzmg 
Council at 



"StxAOt : At Kpbestid, Wbere he ^aSij ffiiaister^ for two yeOftf, 
he nearly lost his fife, in li cotnnioeioii raised 1^ Danetrins^ 
the shver^smithf in consequence of the decline of tb6 trade itf 
inukged: he was driven from Ephesns only to r^n^w hid 
Iabon)iB in Greece, where, after proceeding as fi&r fti the 
borders of HI jricnm, here-visited Corinth*, and hi oonse* 
qnenee of a conspira(iy of the Jews, traced his steps back 
thr6ngh Macedonia to Philippi ; whence he took shipping tO 
Jemsalem, reaching that city in time for th^ feadt of Petite-^ 
o6st, after an absence of nearly five yeard. 

^ 51. The principle that it was not necessary 
for a heathen to conform to the Mosaic law 
before his conversion to Chi-istianlty was 
7A.«.^y»7^»* established by Panl and Barnabas dnring 
jerumm, ) ^^^^ ^^^ journey. This was not the dec- 
line of a party in the Church at Jerusalem^ whatever was 
th6 practice of the Church at Antioch ^ for upon the return 
of Paul and Barnabas to the latter city, they found th^ 
brethren greatly disturbed, in consequence of the teaching of 
. g Jewish converts from Judsefa, that unless they ob- 
served circumcision and the Mosaic institutions they 
could never be saved (Acts xv. 1). This wto so Complete a 
subversion of the doctrine of salvation by Christ, that the 
teaching could not be for a moment admitted. After many 
oonferences and disputations, it was judged requisite to send 
& deputation to consult the Apostles and Presbyters at Jeru- 
S£^m, and to bring back a definitive sentence concerning tliis 
important question. AcconUngly, 6arly next year, Pai3 and 
i A Barnabas, taking with them TituS ftnd Others, re«- 
' paired to Jerusalem for this purpose. [See note, 

Chiffches of Asla^ mentioned by the EpisClAt to the Oalatians and 

St John {Rev, ii., iii.)> the others to Htus. Paul entrusted the care 

beioflr Laodioea^ Pemmos, Phila- of the Chmieh at fiphesus, to 

delpoia, Sardis, Smymay and Timothy, who has consequently 

Thyatira< Probably Paul visited been caUed the first Bishop of 

Crete about this time, where he Ephesus* 

planted Churches, over which he * From CSorinth PmA wrote his 

left Titus to preside. FromEpbe^ celebrated Bristle to the Romans, 

sui it is thought that Patil wrote having before his arrival there 

the first Epistle to the Corinthians, written firom Philijypi has second 

the first Epistle to Timothy, ana Epis^ to the Cormthians. 

• 

61. What diBagreemeiit wow In the Chorcb »t Antioidi during St« Paul's flnt 
4|N>stoIic Joomc/ ? Cfive an account of the CouncU held at JenmUem, and of the 
decree which vat there drawn up. Who were present at it f Oive the purport </ 
St, Peter** tpeeeh. Who presided, and what do yoa infer ftom thence ? 
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Sar. 50.] James, Peter, and John were at this time in 
erosalem, and it was resolved to appoint an assembly* oi 
themselves and the Presbyters to settle this matter. At this 
assembly, James appears to have presided. After ^' much 
disputing," Peter spake in favour of the Gentiles, showing 
that it is only ^^ through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
we shall.be saved" (Acts xv. 11). Paul and Barnabas followed 
to the same effect, ^declaring what miracles God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them" (Acts xv. 12) ; and then James 
gave sentence that the Jewish rites ought not to be imposed 
upon the believing Grentiles ; but, that the zealous Jews might 
have no offence, it was agreed that the (^entile converts should 
observe these four things : — (1) To abstain from meats offered 
to idols, because the contraiy might seem a participation in 
the idolatry : (2^ to abstain from fornication, which the Gen- 
tiles accounted bttle or no crime : (8) to abstain from things 
strangled, which were extremely odious to the Jews : and (I) 
to abstain from blood, which was supposed to be forbidden to 
affright men from cruelty and bloodshed. This decree was 
delivered by James, in the name of the Council, and having 
been formally written out, was sent by Paul and Barnabas, 
together with Judas and Silvanus,t toAntiooh and other 
parts. 

52. Epiphanius tells us that the noted 
heretic, Cerinthus, was the ringleader of the 
faction at Antioch, which £sturbed the 
Church there, upon the question of the cir^ 
cumcision of Gentile converts; but others assign so late 
a date as the end of the century to his notoriety. He was 
by birth a Jew, but was initiated in letters and philosophy 
at Alexandria. His heresy was a species of Gnosticism, 
modified so as to seem not quite inconsistent with Jewish 

* This was the fint Council of give to the word Council now. 

the Christian Church. Apostolic t Contracted into Silai, under 

synods had been held before, to which name he is mentioned in 

elect a successor to Judas {AeU i. Acts xvii. 4 and zviii. 5. In the 

86,) and to select the seven Dea- Epistles he is called Silvanus. 

cons {Acts vi. 6) ; but these could See 2 Cor, i. 19 ; 1 Thess, i. 1 ; 2 

not be called Councils of the Thess, i. 1. 
Church in the sense which we 



Qermthm 

and the 

Cerinthians, 



52. Who is said by Epiptaanins to have been the ringleader in the disturbance 
of the Church at Antioch ? Explain tJie tenets of the Ono^ies, and those of the 
Cerinthians particularly. What is the testimony of Irenieus with respect to St. 
John's Gospel. 
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opinions. Thns, he allowed that the creator of the world was 
the law-giver of the Jews, and a being endowed at first with 
the greatest yirtne ; bnt asserted that he derived his power 
from the Supreme God ; and that he had by degrees fallen 
from his native dignity and virtue — ^that in order to destroy 
his cormpted empire, the Supreme €k)d had commissioned 
one of his glorious (Eons, whose name was Christ, to descend 
npon earth, and that Christ entered into the body of the man 
Jesus (Jesus and Christ being two distinct beings) which was 
crucified, but that Christ had not suffered, but ascended into 
Heaven. Cerinthus required his followers to retain part of 
the Mosaic Law, but to regulate their lives by the example 
of Christ ; and taught that a resurrection of the body would 
take place, after which Christ would reign upon earth with 
his faithful disciples a thousand years, which would be spent 
in the basest sensual indulgences. This mixture of Judaism 
and Oriental philosophy made niany converts, and the Cer^ 
inthians soon became numerous. They admitted a part of 
St. Matthew^s Gospel, but rejected the rest, and held the 
Epistles of Paul in great abhorrence. Irenieus says that St. 
John wrote his Grospel " to root out the erroneous doctrine 
which hadbeei^spread by Cerinthus." 

Disagreement behveen] ^ ^^' ?^^* lg^« ^7 ^^ ^Tf-^ J^ 
^y/ anrJ Ppfpr \ Jerusalem, Peter came to Antioch, 

Gentile converts ; but subsequently, from fear of offending 
certain Jewish Christians, began to separate himself from 
them, which tended to confirm the Jews in their darling 
opinions, and to fill the Gentiles with new doubts and 
scruples. Even Barnabas followed the example of Peter ; 
bnt Paul stood firm, and reproved Peter in the face of the 
whole Church, lest the weaker brethren should be more led 
away to attach importance to unessential points. Peter bore 
the reproof with patience, and no doubt amended his carriage. 
This is the last time that we read of Peter in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (jQalatians ii. II, 19). 

Tif^r^ *h^ ^fth ^ S^- I^ *^e year 54 Claudius was 

w^!^'JTrPrL^ \ poisoned by his wife, Agrippina, after 
Emperor of Rome, j^^^^^^^^^^^^^ fears and a 

69. Give a short acoonnt of the ditagieement between Panl and Peter. What 
vae the origin and result of it ? 

54. When did Kero begin to reign? What was his character? What 
emperor first persecuted the Christian Chnrch ? 
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f^ half. He WAS stiooeeded by Kerdf s6n of AgrippbA 
A.i>. w. j^yafbrmermanrMigcwithC. DomitiuaAheiiobarlms^ 
ftl this time only 17 years of i^. Nero showed himself, in 
thebeginningof his r^gn, just, liberal, and mercifnl, but was 
afterwards a monster m emAty and barbarity. He was the 
first emperor that perseented the Christiaii Chnrdi« 

Ci P^r* \ ^- ^*^ ^^ *"^* ^'^^^ many days at 
T \tj^ * I Jerasalem after his third journey, when the 
lmpn»mneM. \ j^^^^ ^^j^ ^j^^^ ^^ ^^ y^^ crowded iit 

consequence of the feast, forced him out of the Temple, and 
j^ would have destroyed him, had not the sudden 
A^D. «}. pppgg^j^ 0f the Roman guard, under Claudius Ly- 
sias, from the tower of Antonla, rescued him out of their 
hands* It was the duty of this guard to preserve the public 
peace, and to this, and not to any favour to the Apostle, 
must the inteiposition be attributed ; for no sooner had Lysias 
secured his person in the fortress than he began to examine 
him by torture. But on finding that Paul was a Bomad 
citixen, he sent him to C^esarea, where the Procurator Feli^ 
usuidly resided. Here he was detained for two years ; but 
A Tk cfi ^"P^^ Festus succeeding Felix in the office of Procu- 
A.D. ou. j^^^j.^ ^ ^jj^ y^jy, gQ^ declining to have his case 

heard at Jerusalem, and appealing to the Emperor as a 
Roman, he was sent to Rome, accompanied by Luke, Aris* 
tarchus, Trophimus, and some others. After a tempestuous 
voyage they were wrecked on the Island of Melita, now ci^ed 
Malta,' where they stayed thi*ee months, planting a Church 
A n 61 *^^ making many converts. In the early part of 
A.D. 01. ^^^ spring they left Malta, and landed at Puteoli, a 
part of Campania, from whence tiiey proceeded shortly to 
Rome, the Christians of that city having come out to meet 
them, some as fieur as Appii Forum, a distance of fifty-one 
miles. For two years he received bXL that came to him, in a 
house which he was permitted to hire ; he was under the 
restraint of a soldier chained to him by the arm, but he 
preached the kingdom of God freely during this imprison^ 
meiit.* 

* During the tvo years that he Epistles to the Phitippians, £phe- 
woa at Rome, St, Paul wrote his sians, Golossians, and Philemon. 

M. Qtvo an aoooont of St. Paul's apprehension, and his flnt Imprisonment at 
llomo. Why wss he reaoaed oot of the hands of the .few* at Jerusalem ? For 
what reason was he sent to Rome ? How long was he a prisoner at Borne ? 
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St Pant's ) ^^* '^^^ ^'^ ^•^ ^^'^ above four years a 
Aeleage \ V^^^^ ^ ^^ Roman power, of which the 
' / latter two were passed at Borne, he was set at 
liberty,* being found not guilty of the l»-each of any Boman 
law. We have no certain account of the subsequent ^Mireer 
of Paul ; but it is supposed by many that in the course of his 
zealous endeavours to extend the Gospel, he travelled westward 
SJ9 far as Britain. Hismartyrdomwill be spoken of immediately. 

nh^'oti^^;*^A ^7. When St. Piml arrived at Rome, there 
r!P^I^ r ^ere many Christians in the city, for St. Luke 
ai liome. ) gj^yg^ « ^jjg^ ^Yie brethren heard of us, they 

came to meet us, as far as Aj^ii Forum and the Three 
Taverns" (Acta xxvii. 16). Christianity was probably uitpo- 
duced into Rome by the *^ strangers of Rome, Jews and 
pros^ytes" (Acta ii. 10), who listened to the preaching of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost. St Paul's preaching at B^me 
during his first imprisonment was abundantly firuitfid : his 
principal converts were probably Gentiles, some of them 
being people of rank and fortune, and even members of the 
emperor's household. ''^All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they that are of Caesar's household" (PhU. iv. 22). St. Paul 
seems to have been the first Apostle who visited Rome : St. 
Peter joined him there, (at what precise period we know not), 
and is mentioned by eaiiy writers as his associate in founding 
and organizing the Church, the care of which they committed 
to Linus, who is therefore called the first Bishop of Rome. 
[See note, par. 74] 

nh»j^4:r^i*.i ^*\ ^S. Alexandriat was a place of eminence 
Jl^3^ r J'or leanang,t and was remarkable for the 
AKxa^wTM. J m-^Qpy ^i^lj ^hich diverse philosophical 

*S<Km after hig release h9 wrote fAlezaxidria wos pne of the 

his Epistle to the Hebrews, that patriarchal Sees, the others heiufr 

iB)totheconyertedJews,4weUiiig Borne, Aatiooh, Jerusalem, and 

in Judsea, ^e Jews of other Constantinople, 

countries being called Hellenists. X Many of the Jews at Alez- 

I ■ X 

56. How long did St. Fwa) remalo a priaoner and«r the Bomsn power ? Wliy 
WB8 be set St ttbert7? 

57. Whldi of tlie ApoeClee flnrt ^Mted Bone? Show that thoe w«re manjr 
OhiisttaiM ttere apon hie aitlTal. Is there angr reason to eappoee that he made 
aany tientUe conTerte ? By whom ^nu tke Church nf ^am€ funded? What 
was the state of Christianity there previous to the death <tf 8t. Fault Who was 
the first Bishop of Borne ? 

68. What was there in the state of Ale&andria flivoarahle to the reception of 
ChrlstlaDity ? By whom was the Church at Alexandria foundedf What is 
known 0/ the early state of Christianity theret Who were the T|ienpeat« ? 
ilNote.'] — ^Kame the patriarchal sees. 
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tenets were cultivated. Moreover, the country about Alex- 
andria was inhabited by a set of men called Therapeutae,* of 
contemplative habits, not unlike those of the Jewish sect of 
the Essenes, whose system of morality in some points bore 
no marked dissimilarity to that of the Gk>spel. This variety 
of opinion and the prevalent philosophical habits were 
favourable to the toleration of the new doctrines at Alexandria; 
and accordingly we find that Christianity made more progress 
there than in any other Grentile city. Its schools, Jewish 
and Christian, were held in great esteem ; and considerable 
attention was paid to the multiplying copies of the Scriptures : 
one of these, the Codex Aleocanarmus^ a work of the fourth 
century, Is now in the British Museum. We have no 
authentic account of the introduction of Christianity into 
AJexan^ia ; but as dwellers in Egypt, and in the parts of 
Lybia about Cyrene, were in Jerusalem when the Holy 
Spirit came down upon the Apostles, it is probable that the 
doctrine of the Cross was carried thither upon the return of 
these to their homes. The first Bishop of Alexandria was 
Mark,t the Evangelist, by whom the Church there is sup- 
posed to have b^n founded. There is a tradition that he 
suffered martyrdom; but the probability is that he died a 
natural death in the eighth year of Nero's reign. Annianus 
succeeded him in the administration of the Alexandrian 
Church. 

cy P0#^ ^ ^^* ^^* Peter settled at Rome in the latter part 

^'r^ r ^^ ^ ^®' *"^ ^ *^® ^^^ ^^ ^®^^' ^^* *^® 
(uiiome, ^ exact date is uncertain. He found Simon Magus, 

whom he had before defeated in Samaria, in great repute 
both with the people and with the Emperor, who was a 
professed patron of magicians. The progress of this man 
provoked the indignation of Peter, who zealously opposed 
and defeated him in various encounters. Hegesippus relates 

andria were men of learning ; and were Christians, Jews, or heathen 

it will be remembered that the philosophers. Eusebius regarded 

Septuagint translation of the Old them as Christian monks, estab- 

Testament, which was made there, lished in Egypt by St. Mark, 

oaused a knowledge of the true t It does not appear to be satis- 

God to be widefy diffused in fiictorilv decided whether he is the 

Alexandria. John Mark so often mentioned in 

* It is debated whether they the Acts, or some other person. 

59. What do we know of St. Peter at Borne? What ootorioiis penon d!d he 
meet thoro ? 
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a tale which is generally held to be fobnloos, nameir, that 
Simon offered to demonstrate his power, by ascending to 
HeaTen as the son of God, whereupon he raised himself mto 
tiie air by the help of two invisible devils, as in a chariot of 
fire. By Peter's prayo? the impostor was nnmasked ; his 
two spirits were taken from him, he fell headlong to the 
ground, and was so brmsed that he died shortly afterwards. 

J?w^y7n«> A^ww ^ ^* I* d<>^ ^^* appear that public 
^reeamijrom \ laws were enacted against Christianity 
BmmaPemcuiMm. ] tiU the reign of Nc^The reason fcJ 
this may be, that the converts to Christianity were regarded 
only as a Jewish sect, who had seceded from their brethren 
on account of some opinion of trifling importance ; and as 
the Romans were not accustomed to trouble individuals on 
account of their religion, and as they suffered the Jews in 
particular to live according to their own laws, it is not likely 
they would pay much attention to what they redded as the 
intestine quarrels of the Jews. But in the time of Nero, 
Christianity had acquired considerable extent and stability, 
and its steady and uniform opposition to heathen superstition 
could not long pass unnoticed. 

Pfia*a/j-ufirm. \ ^^ pcrsecution ansmg from the steady 
persecution. ■ progress of Christianity, the foUowing 

particular causes may 1^ mentioned : — (1) The Christians 
contemned the religion of the state,^ which was closely con- 
nected with the Boman Gk>vemment ; and the Romans, 
although they tolerated religions from which the commonwealth 
had nothing to fear, would not suffer the ancient religion of 
their nation to be derided, and the people to be withdrawn from 
it Yet these things the Christians dared to do. They also 
assayed the religions of all other nations. Hence, they were 
concluded to be unfriendly to public peace.* (2) The Christian 
worship had no sacrifices, temples, statues, or oracles: hence, 
its xir<^essors were deemed Atheists, and by the Roman laws 

^ThiB is probably the reason " deBtmctiye superstition.'* 
why Tacitus calls Christianity a 

^. When were pnbUc laws enacted against tlie Clixlstiaiu? To what caiuc 
do-Toa attzitmte Uie freedom from Roman penecation up to this time ? 

61. Mention anv drewmtancu wkieh were Wcdy to have been unfavourable to 
the early progreu of Christianity among the heathen. Why were the early 
Chrittiaivi deemed Atheists hy the Bomaos ? In what light where Atheists 
regarded by the Boman laws ? 
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Atheists were redded as the pest of hvBiaa society. M(^* 
oyer, the worship of so many pagan deities afforded support 
to ^at numbers, who were in danger of coming to w^t if 
Christianity i^onld prevail, (d) Th^^ir cautious method of 
performing the offices of religion, dictated at first by fear o? 
necessity, caused honid calumnies to be circulated against 
them ; and it was believed that national calamities were sent 
by the Gods, because the Christians, who contemned their 
authority, were tolerated. 

jpi^f n^^»n ^2. Under these circumstances, it is not 

P^lcu^* \ v^derftd tliat Nero, who had now fali^ 

- ) into monstrous vices, should endeavour t^O 

g^ transfer to the Christians the guilt of which he w^ 

' strongly suspected, that of having set fire to Some, 

in the year 64. With this viQw, he inflicted upo^ them th^ 

most e^iiquisite tortoT^, $ome, as Xaeitus informs us, were 

erucified ; others impaled; some thrown to wild-beasts ^ and 

Others wrapped in gipm^ts dipped in pitdi, and burned ai 

torches to Uluminate the night. In this persecution it is 

supposed that Paul and P^t^ su&red martyrdomf at B<ome ; 

* The persMnitionf of the Chris- fewer tban ten ; but if we include 

tians by ^e Ronuins have been the provinoial, anii more limited 

accounted ten in number^ in con- penecutionB, they will bf more 

ieouenee of an arbitrary mt»rpre- than ten. By those who reckon 

tationofpropheoy (J^Mf. zvii. 12, ten prineipfu penMCutions« the 

14). But history does not support foUowingr are acopnyited the per<- 

this precise number; for if we seeuting Simperors, with dates of 

reckon the general and more the persecupons :^ 
severe persecutions, they were 

A.D. 

1. TSero 64 

fi, J>omitaan... 96 

d. Tnijan..... 107 

4. Hadrian ... 125 
t Those who died for 
were called MaHft 

fkdprvpn, wU9teMee^ a term /r«^< ; they obtained venenMtien 
denoting that they were witnesses and influence, and enjoyed many 
lor Cbnst; thpse who only suf- prerogatives. 



5. M. AurellM. 166 

6. S^verus ..*• 202 

7. Maximinus . 23$ 
& Decios 250 



A.D. 

«. Valerian.., «57 
10. Diocletisn., 303 



Me who died for the Goepd fered loss of honoora, gt>p^ or 
called Martvr9f (from liberty, were denominated Con* 



6S. What it the date qf the /tret epetematie p eteem t ion of fhe Chrietians h» 
the heathen f Mention eome of the more remartable dreitmetetncea emmeeted with 
it. What aeeount dou Taeitue ffive of the tufferinge of the ChHetiane me the 
i$te$ndtariee of Romet XTame some of tlie eminent Chriatluis who mttunA in 
this p«neeatioB. *[iiro(«.]^Kame the ten prindiMa pecMcotiiig emperon, with 
datM. ilNoteJh^Wao vecslTedthe nam« Jot Martyrt, and who that of 
Confteeon? 
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but tiiere is controversy abont the year, some contending 
that it was 64, and others 67 or 68. Paul, as a Roman 
citizen, was beheaded, and Peter crucified.* It is said they 
both suffered on the same day. Linns, the first Bishop of 
Rome, is also thought to have suffered about this time. The 
first persecution ended in the year 68 : it is uncertain whether 
it extended beyond Rome. 

Effects of ) ^^' ■^'^^ *^^ ^^^^ Pagan persecutions 
z££!^fiS« f were probably not upon the whole unfavour- 
j-enecumn, j ^^j^ ^ ^^^ progress of Christianity. For, 

their extreme barbarity was not only revolting to the specta- 
tors, but gave fortitude to the sufferers, whose constancy in 
torture won the admiration of the best part of the heathen,t 
and convinced them of the sincerity of the Christians. And, 
in addition to this, Christians were dispersed into distant 
lands by the cruelties practised against them, and carried 
with them the doctrines of the Grospel to places which would 
otherwise have long remained without them. 

Thp Tfiwish) ^' Towards the latter end of the year in 
Wm^ r '^^^^^ Rome was burnt, Gessius Floras suc- 
"^ ) ceeded Albinus as Procurator of Judaea. The 
rapacity and oppression of this man created great discontent 
A n 66 ^^^^^^ ^^^ Jews, who at length broke out into open 
rebellion against Rome, in the year 66. After vari- 
ous skirmishes and massacres, Cestius Gallus, Governor of 
Syria, advanced against Judaea and Jerusalem, but retired 
with considerable loss. The management of the war was 
subsequently entrusted to Vespasian, who laid siege to Jera- 
salem. In tiie year 69, Vespasian]: was proclaimed Emperor, 
and some time afterwards his son Titus took the command of 
the b^ieging army. Jerusalem, with its Temple, was taken 

* Oriffen says he was crucified by witnessing the constancy with 

with his head downwards, as if wnich the Christians endured 

he felt himself unworthy to die torture. 

aher the manner of his Heavenly ; Oalba, Otho, and YiteUius. 

Master. the three successors of Nero, held 

t We are told that Justin Mar- their disputed titles for only 

tyr was converted to Christianily eighteen months. 

63. What was probably tlie general eflBsct of Pagan peneeatlon apon the pio- 
greaa of Cbxtotlanl^ ? i{Nate,}—matitnU your opiulaa by an eminent *«M»^py^ 

64. Give the date and tbe eaiue of the Jewish war. By whom, and in what 
year, was Jemsalem destroyed ? Did many GhzistlMis perish dnrlog this war f 

B 
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A D 72 *^^ entirdy destroyed* by Titus in the year 72, 
'^'^' '^' after a siege of about five months. Upwards of a 
million Jews are said to have perished in this war, and it has 
teen asserted that every Christian escaped. Here end^ the 
temporal state and economy of the Jews, wIk) were now 
dispersed throughout sAi parts of the world. 

Thp rhrisifinfiji ^ ^^- ^^ ^^^ *^ g^®^ *^® Christians 
fl« pX— a warning to flee from Jerusalem when 

Ifazarene^ and \ &f t^? 7.%^^?'^^^^ "^^ 
WhinnftM I K-^^' XXIV. 16, 21). Accordmgly, m tiie 
M^mnuea. ) ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^j^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

iiccompanied by Symeon, their Bishop, to Pella,t a little 
Gentile city bey (md Jordan, belonging to Agrippa^s dominions. 
During their residence h^re, the Church was vexed by the 
two sects of the Nazarenesi and Ebwmte8,% The former 
were most likely not heretics, but Christians, who adhered 
too rigorously to Mosaic cerem(mies, and were consequently 
somewhat slightingly spoken of by their brethren, now that 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple had weakened 
the respect for the law, and diminished the number of Judai- 
zing Christians. The Ebionites, on the other hand, were 
decidedly heretical, entertaining certain Gnostic errors. Tliey 
denied the divinity of our Saviour, believing that he was 
bom of human parents, and that Christ descended upon Jesus 
at his baptism ; enjoined the observation of the law as neces- 
sary to salvation ; received part of the Old Testament, but 
utterly rejected the New Testament, except St. Matthew^s 
Gospel, from which, however, thejr expunged every thing 
relating to the miraculous conception and Imth of Christ ; 

* Upon the destruction of Jera- little oratory upon Mount Sion. 

•salem, the piece of money which X Although nrst applied to die 

each Jew used to pay for the diaciples of Christ, oy way of 

n^aintenance of the Temple, was r^roach, the term was afterwards 

ordered to be paid henceforward given to Judaizing Christians, 

to the Capitol at Rome. % The origin of the name is the 

t After the war, when things suogect of controversy : some de- 
were quieted in Judsea, it is he- rive it from the supposed founder 
lieved tiiat they returned to oftheaect,£bii>n; odiera, from a 
Jerusalem, where they built a Hebrew word signifying poor. 

65. What became of fhe Chriatiaiia of Jerofalem at the siege ci that dty? 
Into uhal two seets were the JewiA ChriatiamdMdedi^o remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of PeUa after the deOruetion t(fjertualem; and what was the diferemee 
between their doetnnest EscpMn the origin and 4enett of the Naearenes ofuf 
Mbionitet, 
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aad condemned Panl as an apostate, for having proved the 
dissolution of the Mosaic law. 

Menander \ ^^' -^^^* *^® *"^^ ®^ *^® destruction of 
* ^ Jemsalem, or perhaps a little later,* flourished 
at Antioch Menander, a Samaritan, who, like Simon Magus, 
was a notorious impostor and magician. He was one of 
those who arrogated to themselves the character of Saviours 
of mankind, and ought, therefore, rather to be raided 
among madmen and lunatics than among heretics proper. 
As he erected his religious system upon the same fandmental 
principles as Simon Magus did his, the ancients supposed he 
must have been a disciple of Simon. IrensBus, Justin 
Martyr, and Tertullian opposed the doctrines of Menander ; 
and it is from their testimony we learn that he gave himself 
out to be one of the (Eons sent from the pleroma to succour 
souls, and save them from the demons that rule in this 
sublunary world. 

m«, devmih 1 67. Vespasian was succeeded in the 
Emperor of Bom. \ year TO by his son Titns, who had a bad 
^n^^^i V, ^,J ^wnvo. j ygp^tation on account of his seventy 

A D 79 ^"^^ voluptuous life. But when he became charged 

* * with the burden of the empire his virtues displayed 
themselves, and he ruled with moderation and advantage to 
the people. Although Linus, first Bishop of Rome, is said 
by some to have sufered in Nero's persecution, others assign 
his martyrdom to the reign of Titus. It does not appear, 
however, that the Christians were generally molested, either 
in this or the preceding reign. 

Dmdtian, twelfth \ J^' ^*^^ "1^ ^^ ^**1^ ""T^^^^ 
iClJZ^X^^X^l \ two years, Titus was succeeded by 
Emperor of Earn, ^ Domitian, an Emperor not inferior to 

A D 81 ^®^^ in baseness of character. In the early part of 
his reign Domitian was probably too much engaged 

* The chronology of the latter obscure, 
half of the first century is very 



66. Give aa accmmt of Menander and hia ieUgion« system. Was he properiy 
a heretic ? B7 whom were his doctrines opposed ? 

67. What was generally the conduct of the emperor Titas towards the 
Christians? 

68. To what may we attribate the freedom from persecation which the Cbiis- 
tians enjoyed in the nearly part of Domitian's reign? When did his persecution 
commence? What political motives excited him to acts of craelty against the 
Clirlstiaiis? Did the Jews suffer from this persecution? Mention some of the 
principal Christian nuurtyn under Domltbui. What tnatment did St. John 

E 2 
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in cruelties against his heathen subjects to allow of much 
consideration being bestowed upon the Christians ; but about 

A D 94 *^® ^^^ ^^ ^® began to exact with great severity 

• the tax levied upon the Jews (with whom the 
Christians were confounded) towards the maintenance of the 
Capitol at Rome. Moreover, in addition to the general 
causes of persecution mentioned in a former paragraph, he 
was excited to acts of cruelty against the Christians by poli- 
tical motives, for he had heard that a person would come 
from the line of David, who would attempt a revolution and 
produce a commotion in the empire. He particularly com- 
manded, therefore, that the posterity of I)avid should be 
sought out and put to death. In pursuance of this command, 
two grandchildren of the Apostle Jude were brought before 
him. Their poverty and humility, together with their declara- 
tion that Christ^s kingdom was not of this world, convinced 
him that he had nothing to fear from them, and consequently 
they were dismissed. Hegesippus and TertuUian assert that 
Domitian immediately published a decree, terminating the 
persecution ; but others are of opinion that the persecution 
was continued until the Emperor^s death in the year 96. It 
raged throughout the Roman empire against both Jews and 
Christians. The principal Christian martyrs named are 
Flavins Clemens, uncle to the Emperor, and Consul the 
preceding year, and Acilius Glabro, who were put to death 
on a charge of atheism, with which Christianity was some- 
times confoimded. Flavia Domitilla, the wife of Flavins 
Clemens, was also banished. But the most memorable 
incident in the Domitian persecution was the suffering of the 
Apostle John, at that time residing at Ephesus, whither he 
went to oppose the spread of the Gnostic heresy. Charged 
as a disturber of the public peace, he was sent bound to 
Rome, where he was treated with all the cruelty that rage 
could suggest. Tertullian relates that he was cast into a 
cauldron of boiling oD,* from whence he came unhurt. Tliis 
tale is, however, discredited; but John was banished to 
Patmos, an island in the ^gean sea, there to be employed 
in digging the mines. In this place God gave hhn a prospect 

* Hence, the ancients g^ve him him, yet he yielded his body to 
the title of a martyr; for though all its toraentSy and was wiOing- 
martyrdom had no power over to die for Christ. 

recdye tn the DomitiAn peneentton ? *[iro(<.]— Wby wu he oaUed a martyr ? 



( 
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of the fiitnre state of Christianity in those Revelations which 
are transmitted to us in the book of that name. 

Tha -KTir^iniin^ \ 69* ^ the reign of Domitian there ap- 

H^^ \ P®*^^ *^® ®^* ^^ ^"^^ Nicolaitans, who 
si&resy. j ^^ ^^^ ^ \i2i.\Q derived their name fix)m 

Nicolas, the deacon. They are mentioned in the Revelations 
of St. John (ii. 6, 14, 15), where the angel of Grod reproaches 
the Church at Pergamos with harbouring persons of this 
denomination. It is true they are not there taxed with errors 
in matters of faxtk^ but only with licentious conduct^ and a 
disregard of the injunction of the Apostles to abstain from 
meats offered to idols. Butlrenaeus, Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and others, accuse them of partaking of the 
Gnostic opinions concerning two principles, the (Eons, and 
the origin of this present world. It is doubtful, however, 
whether on this point there be not some conftision between 
the Apocalypticsd* Nicolaitans, and a Gnostic sect of the 
second century, founded by a man named Nicolaus. 

Nerva iMrt^eiUk \ '^^' ^<^^^T^^ ^^^o ^^ Stabbed by 
zi^^y^, \ Stephanus, in the year 96, was suc- 
Emperor of Borne, j ^^^^^ ^^ j^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

A D 96 ^'^ ®^ *^® ^®^ Emperor was to rescind the decrees 
A. . \9o, Qf j^jg predecessor, particularly recalling the banished 
Jews and Christians, and permitting them the practice of 
their religion. The Church increased greatly during his 
reign ; nevertheless it was not without martyrs. Timothy, 
A.D 97 ^^^^P ^^ Ephesus, suffered in the early part of the 
year 97. He is said to have opposed the celebra- 
tion of a festival by the votaries of Diana, which so enraged 
the people that they attacked him with clubs and stones, two 
days after which he died of his wounds. 

TJu> A^nnaiia \ '^^* Wo havo sccu that Johu was banishcd 

7>»JU \ ^ Patmos by Domitian. Soon after the 

•'^^ • J death of Timothy, he took advantage of 

* The Revelation of St. John diroKaKvTrrw^ to make manifigt^ 
is called also the Apocalypse, from or reveal. 

69. Whradidthesectof moolaitansappttar? Is any mtntlon nuide of them 
in the New Testament? Did tliey err in matters of fldth? Who aoouies them 
of partaking of the Gnoetic oidnions ? 

70. What was the oondact of the emperor Nenra towarda the Jews and Chxls- 
tians ? Give a short acoomit of the death of Tlmottiy in this rdgn. 

71. Who was the last surviving Aposikt Where and in the reign of what 
RoTfum emperor tUd he diet What reasons have been assigned for writing 
St. John's Gospel ? 
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Kenra^s edict and retnmed to Ephesns, and was mvested 
with the care of the Church at that place. It is supposed 
that he wrote his Epistles and Grospel, as well as the Kevela- 
tions, after his return. Many suppose St. John's Gospel to 
have been the last of the Holy Scriptures. The other three 
Evangelists had shown the humanity of Jesus Christ— St. 
John manifested his Diyinity. Two reasons are assigned by 
the ancients for the writing of this Gospel. First, to refute 
the Gnostic heresy,* which denied our Saviour's Divinity, 
and His existence before His incarnation ; wherefore St. John 
begins with asserting, ^^ In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was Grod." Secondly, 
to confirm the history of the other three Evangelists, and 
supply their omissions. St. John is said to have died at 
Ephesns, in the reign of Trajan, about the end of the first 
century, having attained the age of 100 years or more, and 
having outlived the rest of the Apostles by many years. 

Carum of > ^^* ^® canonf of Scripture, that is, the 
ScrtDtuti r *^*^orized and received catalogue of the sacred 
-^ J books, is sometimes said to have been settled 
by St. John. We are not, however, to understand by this 
that he collected aU the books of the New Testament, and 
formally sanctioned them by his authority: it is enough that 
the fact that John acknowledged the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the books of the ITew Testament cannot be doubted. 
As to the time when and the persons by whom they were 
collected into one body or volume, the learned are not agreed. 
It was necessary at an early period that some authorized 
catalogue should be prepared, in consequence of the spurious 
writings that were circulated ; and we know that before the 
middle of the second century most of the books composing the 
New Testament} were regarded as the Divine rule of faith 
and practice in every Christian Church throughout the world. 

* Miehaelis says that '* the t From xavtiv, a rule. 

positions maintained in the first X The genuineness of the Epistle 

fourteen verses are antitheses to to the Hebrews, the Epistles of 

positions maintained by the Gnos- James and Jude, the last Epistles 

tics, who used the words \dy(ny of Peter and John, and the neve- 

^cof}, <f>£if uovoyevffi, irXnpwiia, lations, has been questioned ; but 

&c.. as tecnnicfu terms of their these were at length received in 

philosophy. every Church. 

72. B7 whom is the canon of Scripture said to have been settled ? In what 
sense are we to understand this ? Why was it necessary to prepare an authorized 
catalogue of the Holy Writings ? 
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wp... - /. ,» - \ 73. The joint testimony of sacred and 
Mi^a^ \ P«*^e writers informs ns of little more 
Aposues, J concerning the Apostles than that, after a 
snccession of dangers, difficulties, and dLstreslses, many of 
tiiem dosed a laborious life by a painfid and i^ominioos 
death. We have seen that James the son of Zebedee and 
James the Jnst received their martyr^s crown at Jemsalemr 
and Peter and Paul at Borne ; and that John died at Ephesns. 
Many fabnlons stories are related of some others of the 
Apostles ; bat of authentic information concerning them wo 
have \ety little indeed. 

The AnostoUc^ ^^' Those authors who are known to hare 
Jpfffh^ r ^^^ pupils of the Apostles have acquired 
j^amers. j ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ApostoUc Fathers. They 

are five in number, namely, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, 
Folycarp, Hennas, and Barnabas. Among the writers of 
the early days of Christianity, the most distinguished place, 
after the inspired penmen, is due to (1) Clement, third Bishop^ 
of Rome, supposed to have been the Mend and fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul. The accounts we have of his early 
life are for the most part uncertain, but probably he was a 
Roman, educated at Athens, and converted to Christianity 
upon discovering the unsatisfactory foundations of heathen 
philosophy. There are are extant two Epistles to the Corin- 
thians which have been ascribed to him ; but the second is 
generally reputed not genuine. The Epistle which is ac- 
counted genuine was written to allay certain dissensions in 
the Church of Corinth, and until it was rejected by the 
Council of Nice, a.d. 325, it was equally esteemed with the 
Apostolical Epistles. Ten books of Recognitions ; an Epistle 
to James, our Lord^s brother; Clementines or Homilies; and 
The Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, have also been 
attributed to Clement, but they are universally allowed to 
be spurious. It is related that Clement suffered martyrdom 
under Trajan, being condemned to be thrown into the sea 
with an anchor about his neck ; but this wants confirmation. — 
Next after Clement was (2) Ignatius*, a disciple of St. John, 

* Called also TheophomB, be- cause he had Christ in his heart. 

73. Mentfon what Is known of the flitM of the Apostles ? 

74. Whauerethe ApotioKeFeUha'*? SteOe thdr exkmt mrUinffs. Give tome 
account of Clement Bomaniu and Mt vritingt. Wbo wot IffnaHm f *iNote.'} — 
By what othfcr name was be called? Oive a briifhittorp cf hit Uft^ martyrdom^ 
and wrUingt. Ow$ a short account of Polfcarp, From what towrce do we 
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who about the year 70 snooeeded Evodins as Bishop of 
Antioch,* in Syria. To the disgrace of the otherwise mode- 
rate and upright Trajan, Ignatius, after a dispute with the 
Emperor at Antioch in the year 107, was condenmed to be 
carried bound to Rome, and there thrown to wild beasts. 
On his journey to Borne he confirmed the Churches in every 
city through which he passed, by discourses and exhortations. 
From Smyrna, according to Eusebius, he wrote Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Magnesians, ' TraUians, and Romans, the 
purport of the Ust bdng to entreat the Roman Christians not 
to interpose and prevent his martyrdom. From Troas he 
wrote Epistles to the Philadelphians, the Smyrmeans, and 
his Mend Polycarp. These seven Epistles are still extant. 
Others have been attributed to him erroneously. Heros 
succeeded Ignatius in the Bishopric of Antioch. — (3) Polycarp 
was appointed Bishop of Smyrna by St. John (whose discipie 
he had been) about the year 82. We know nothing of his 
oarly life. Of several Epistles attributed to him, only one 
is extant, that to the Philippians, which he sent to them 
with the seven EpisHes of Ignatius. He was burnt with 
eleven brethren of Philadelphia about the year 167, in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, and an interesting account of the 
particulars of his martyrdom is preserved in the circidar 
Epistle of the Church of Smyma.t — (4) Hermas^ who is 
spoken of by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 14.) 

* Some ancient writers say that to have been founded in a similar 
Evodius was ordained into this manner, Linus beings ordained by 
Church by St. Peter, the Apostle St. Paul, and Clement by St. 
of the circumcision, and Ignatius Peter : both ecehu united under 
by St Paul, the Apostle of the dement 
unoircumciBion, and that the t The Christians interred the 
Church was divided into two bones of Polycarp after his body 
ecetuB, or assemblies, under their had been burnt, and met annually 
respective Bishops. At the death at the place of burial, to honour 
of £vodius, the distinction between the memory of the dead, and en- 
Jewish and GkmtileoonvertBbe^an courage others to give like testi- 
to fkfl, and there was a coalition mony to the faith. Hence arose 
of both the ccstua under the sur- thesolemn anniversarycommemo- 
viviug Bishop, Ignatius. The rative of the Martyrs^ gener^y 
Church of Rome is said by some observed in the primitive Church. 

derive our ittformatian eimeeminff hit deaiht t[IM9^}—What wu the kindttf 
rupedpafdtothememoHeeo/martprtf a$(fatheredfr(nn the aeeowUs written op 
the Churdk ai Snvgma reapeeHng the death of Pciyoarpf Wbat work Is attrl- 
batod to HermM ? Wbat Is tbe nature of it? Ib any mentloii made of 1dm In 
theKewTeetament? Has any work been ascribed to BamabM? 



at the end of the 
first cenAry, 
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is generally considered liie aathor of The Shq>herd^ though 
some attribute it to Hermes, brother of Fins I, Bishop of 
Kome, and assign the year 140 as its date. The work is 
allegorical, and touches on fiisttng, second marriages, prayer, 
good and evil angels, &c. It proves the early existence of 
the three distinct orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
and the Romans wei^y argue from it in favour of Purgatory. — 
The Epistle ascribed to (5) Bamab€a, the companion of St. 
Paul, is regarded as the work of some unknown author, of 
whom Mosheim says he ^^ had no bad intentions, but pos- 
sessed little genius, and was invested with the fabidous 
opinion of the Jews." It was never reckoned canonical. 

StaU of ths Church] ^76. At the end of the first century 
-^ w*^ v^* w» ^ ^j^^ Christian religion was spread 

through the greatest part of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, extending from 
Britain to the farthest Indies, and fixing, not only in cities, 
but in country villages. Evaristus governed the Church in 
Bome, Cerdo in Alexandria, Ignatius in Antioch, Symeon in 
Jerusalem, Publius in Athens, Polycarp in Smyrna, and 
Papias in HierapoUs. Christianity was increasing and flourish- 
ing ; but grievously afflicted on one side by the malice of 
Jews and Pagans, and no less wounded on the other by 
heretics, namely, Simonians, Menandrians, Ebionites, Cerin- 
thlans, and Nicolaitans. 

n^4i^».r.4,'^ r.r \ 76. Before we advance into the second 
^M^f^ ^ \ century, it will be weU to say a few words 

i upon the question of the continuation of 
miracles. Three opinions with regard to this question have 
been maintained — (1) That the power of working mir&cles 
still exists in the true church : this is the opinion of Roman- 
ists. (2) That this power cea^d at the deatii of the Apostles. 
(3) That it gradually died away after the time of the Apostles. 
This last opinion seems the most consonant with what one 
would naturally expect to be the case. It does not, indeed, 
appear at what period of time miraculous powers were with- 
drawn : but those who believe that Grod neither bestows less 



7ft. To vhat eoutUfy had ChHttkaUip extended at 8t. John** death? Who 
pniided over the prindiNd ChorclMs at tbe end of tbe flnt oentaxy ? Wtaat 
was the state of ChxistlaiiUy ? Uentioa the heresies which prevailed. 

76. What oirinions have been advanced with regard to the oontliraation of 
mlnirieB ? Why should we expect mirades to be withdrawn after the time of 
tbe Apostles? 
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than i& necessaiy^ nor more than is sufficient, will easily con- 
ceive that when by supernatural means Christianity was 
widely diffused, and mankind were disposed to receive the 
Gospel with less aversion, the powers which were no longer 
necessary were no longer given. 

r-/»-,v,« f^,^^^*j,\ 77. Nerva died in the year 98, and 
EmZ^TB^e ^^ siicceeded by Trajan, a Spaniard by 
Ji^mperor oj Home, ^ y^^ The character of Trwan was for 

A D 98 *^® °^^®* P*^ * ^^ * ^ *^^ virtuous Prince ; yet 
• • ^®' his zeal for Paganism proved detrimental to the reli- 
gion of Christ, and his character is sullied by the martyrdom of 
Ignatius. Popular tumults against the Christians were common 
during his reign, especially in the eastern part of the empire. 
Symeon, second Bishop of Jerusalem, is supposed to have sifffer- 
ed martyrdom in this reign, about the year 104. His death 
may be attributed to the jealousy of the Roman government 
against the line of David, which both Vespasian and Domitian 
had endeavoured to extiipate. He was denounced to Atticus, 
the President of Syria, by some Jewish sect, for being of the 
posterity of the ^gs of Judah ; and after enduring tortures 
with a fortitude which extorted the admiration of his enemies, 
he was crucified in the 120th year of his age. Clement, as 
we have related, is also said to have suffered in the reign of 
Trajan. The emperor himself does not appear to have been 
personally connected with the death of either of these 
eminent persons. 

Plrnu's LettPT and \ ^^' Popular commotions against 
rSli. 7?!ril/ \ the Christians were prevalent about 

empire. The younger Pliny was Propraetor of Pontus and 
Bithynia, and in the exercise of his office the Christians were 
brought before his tribunal. I{|pt having been present at any 
such examinations before, the multitude of criminals and the 
severity of the proceedings against them seem to have greatly 
struck him, and caused hun to hesitate about how far he 
A T> 111 ought to go without consulting the Emperor. 
A.D. 111. ^jjcordingly, in the year 111 (some say 107) he 



77. Wbat WB8 the general character of the emperor T^Oan? Nemu any 
cOebraUd Christians that died during thit reign. Mention any dreumstanees at 
the eommeneement of it that toere likely to excite opposition to the Cfospel. 

78. For what reason did Pliny conaolt Trajan concerning the Christians? 
Give the suX^eet of Pliny's letter to Trajan^ and of Trqfan^s answer. What is the 
principle on which Trqjan acted towards the Christians? What Roman laws 
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wrote to the Emperor for instractlonSf* informing him that 
" those who persisted in declaring themselves Christians, he 
ordered to be led away to punishment^' (that is, to execntion), 
and that ^* the contagion of this superstition had seized, not 
cities only, but the smaller towns also, and the open country." 
In his reply, the Emperor ordered that the Christians were 
*^ not to be sought for or molested upon anonymous accusa- 
tion ;'' but if impeached and convicted, they were to be exe- 
cuted, unless they purchased pardon by denying their religion 
and offering sacrifice to the Gods. Thus, although Trajan's 
edict set bounds to the fury of the enemies of Christianity, 
it made perseverance in the Christian religion a capital offence. 
This was the first legal enactment by a Roman emperor 
authorizing persecution of the Christians : they might, how- 
ever, have been made amenable to the ancient laws against 
secret assemblies, associations, and public entertainments, 
of which the emperors generally were jealous^ as capable of 
being converted to seditious purposes. 

Millj^n^im \ 79. Papias, BishopofHierapoHsinPhrygia, 
Mtuemum, j- ^^^ ^^^ ^^ g^ j^y^,^ disciples, flourished in 

the reign of Trajan. He was the first propagator of the 
doctrine of a MiUenium, or temporal reign of Christ on earth 
for a thousand years, when the elect shall be gathered toge- 
ther, after the resurrection, in Jerusalem. Papias, having 
been a ^ciple of St. John, was supposed best to know the 
Apostle's mind as to the thousand years mentioned in Reve- 
lations [c. XX.] Hence, the doctrine of a Millenium was 
much in vogue for two or three centuries, and those who held 

*From this letter we learn mission ofanywlokedne88,.but not 

something of the mode of worship to be gmlty of theft, or robbery, or 

of the Christians at the beginning adultery ; never to falsify their 

of the second century. Pliny word, nor deny a trust committed 

says, " they were wont ta meet to them when called upon to re- 

together on a stated day, before turn it. After these things were 

it was ligrht, and sing^ among performed they separated, but 

themselves alternately a hymn to met together again to a meal, 

Christ, as a God, ana bind them- which thev ate in common without 

selves by an oath, not to the com- disorder .'^ 



could be made available for the punishment of Christians f *[Ifote.'] — What 
accounts are given by PUny of t?ie nature of thepubUc worship of the CfhriUians 
in the second century f By wtuU emperor were authoritative instructions respecting 
the Christians first issuedf 

79. Who waa the first propagator of the doctrine of a MiUenium ? What 
was the doctrine of the MiUeniwnl By what Christian writers was it maintained t 
Who refuted it? 
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it were termed Mfllenarians and Chiliasts. It was held, not 
only by the Gnostic heretics, especially the Cerinthians, and 
by the Montanists, bnt likewise by Justin Martyr, Irenaens, 
Tertullian, and others : bnt the notions of these latter were 
not of that gross and sensnal kind which have been ascribed 
to Cerinthus and his followers. Origen powerfully refuted 
the millenarian doctrine. 

«/*#ai«.«.Vi4<o 1 ^' Towards the latter end of Trajan's reign,* 
iyammmus. f gatuminns, or Satuminus, of Antioch, began 
to propagate in several parts of Syria, the absurdities of 
Simon Magus and Menander, adding others of his own. He 
supposed two first causes of aU things, the good Grod, and 
matter, which is in its nature evil ; and afl&med that the 
world and men were made by seven angels, and that Grod, 
pleased with the work, imparted rational souls to the men, 
who before had only animal life. To these good men the 
Lord of matter, or Satan, opposed another sort of men, to 
whom he imparted a malignant soul. Hence, the difference 
between good and bad men. The creators of the world having 
revolted from the supreme God, he sent down Christ, clothed 
with a fallacious body, to destroy the kingdom of the Lord 
of matter, and point out the hard and difficult way of re- 
turning back to God. Satuminus denied the resurrection of 
the body, and inculcated abstinence from marriage. By his 
austerity of life and great show of virtue, he drew many 
after him. 

T> .;.T I 81. Basilides, another disciple of Menander, 
d^asmaes. j- flourished atAlexandria whilst Satuminus flou- 
rished in Syria. He enlarged upon the innovations of former 
heretics, imagining a series of Gods proceeding from one 
another, and from them angels who created each a heaven, 
until there were 865 heavens and as many orders of angels. 
Over these he placed a Prince or Lord, named Abraxas, 
which in Greek contains letters that make up the number 365. 

*A long catalo^e of semi- the greater port of them we know 

Christian sects which be^^ to no more than their names, and 

show themselves about this time perhaps it was onbr in name that 

mi^ht be g^ered out of the many of them differed from each 

writings of the ancients ; but of other. 



80. When did Satnrniniu flourish ? Give an accoant of the doctrines which 
he propagated. 

81 . Where, and at what time, did Baallldeg flonriah ? What was his vystem > 
Can joa name an7 Christian who wrote agiUnst his errors ? 
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The angels of the lowest heaven created the earth and men, 
and their Prince chose the Jewish nation for Ms snl^*ects, 
gave them a law by Moses, and designed to make all other 
people subject to him. But the snpreme God sent his son to 
hinder this injustice, which son appeared in the shape of a 
man ; yet his body was a phantom which was transferred to 
Simon the Cyrenian, who suffered in his stead. He held that 
the souls which obey the precepts of the son of God will 
ascend to Grod ; the punishment of others is a transmigration, 
according to the doctrines of Pythagoras, whom he followed 
in sevend particulars. The moral system of Basilides is said 
to have allowed nearly every species of iniquity ; but there 
is good evidence that he himself recommended purity of life. 
One Christian writer, Agrippa Castor, published against 
Basilides, but his works have perished. 

Eheai \ ^^* About the time of Satuminus and Basilides, 
jLiocca, J- ^^^ gjQgg in Palestine one Elxai, or Elxus, a Jew, 

who is said to have founded the sect of the Elceseaites, called 
also Ossenians, and SampsaBans, who were so wild and un- 
settled in tiieir opinions, that they could not properly be 
called either Jews or Christians, though in several particulars 
they agreed with both. 

TT^^^r.^ 4;a.^*j.\ S3. Trajan died in the year 117, and 
w^Z^0^^\ ^^ succeeded by his nephew iBlius 
Emperor of :R(me.j Hadrianus,aPrinceofadmkableaccom- 

117 plishments, yet proud, envious, and revengeful. 
He rebuilt Jerusalem 62 years after its destruction 
by Titus, and called it iBlia Capitolina ; he also erected a 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, on the site of Solomon^s Tem- 
ple, which provoked the Jews to revolt in the year 132, under 
an impostor named Bar-Cochebas,* who gave himself out as 
the very star foretold by Balaam, and committed great out- 
rages upon the Christians, because they would not join 
his standard and acknowledge him as the expected Messiali. 
Hie Romans, probably, learned from this to distinguish 

* From a Hebrew word, which defeathewascalledBar-ChoBbeas, 
signifieB wn qf a star. After his son qf a lie, 

83. Who were the Eloesaitee ? 

83. Bj whom, and when, was Jenualem rebailt, after Its destraetloii by 
TltuB? Give a narrative of the revolt of the Jews under Hadrian; and explain 
the ^eet this had upon the early Christians. Which was the last dispersion of 
the Jews ? Does it appear prohahle that Jews ai^ Chiistiaas were sUU regaxded 
t^ the Bomans as one class? 
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more accnrately than they had heretofore done between Jews 
and Christians. This impostor acted more like a robber thaa 
a king ; bnt his followers increased so much that a fierce and 
bloody contest was maintained against the power of Home 
for nearly four years. At length Bttthera, a strong place not 
far from Jerusalem, whither vast numbers of Jews had re- 
tired as to a last refuge, fell before Julius Severus in 135, and 
the revolt was suppressed after t^rifie slaughter. This was 
the last and most dreadful dispersion of the Jews : they were 
forbidden to come in view of their own land, except for one 
hour on the anniversary of the day when litus took Jeru- 
salem (August 10) ; becoming sojourners in all nations, and, 
Hke Cain, fugitives and vagabonds through the world. Yet 
a Christian Church still continued at Jerusalem, or ^lia, 
some members of which were doubtless Jews by descent ; so 
that it would seem that the prohibition from entering the 
city was directed only against Jews who had not been con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Apologies of ^ ^' Hadrian passed several years in 



QftadrattjLS and 



travel, in the course of which he paid more 

A 'tf/^W/x* *^*^ ^^® ^^* *^ Athens. Having lost its 

^nsuaes. ) -qi^^^^^ PubUus, under Trajan's persecu- 
tion, the Church at this place fell into a low condition, for 
want of a head. But Quadratus being constituted Bishop, 
retrieved the ancient spirit of religion. A heavy persecution 
A T> 125 ^^ raging when Ha£ian was in the city, about 
A. D. o. ^^^ y^gj -1^25^ which induced Quadratus to present 
an Apology* or defence to the Emperor in writing, vindicat- 
ing Christianity from the calumnies of its enemies and ex- 
plaining its true character to the heathen. About tiie same 
time, ^stides, a Christian philosopher of Athens, presented 
another Apology to Hadrian ; but neither this nor that of 
Quadratus has come down to us. 

Hadrian's ) ^^' ^® ^^^ ^ Trajan was a great restraint 

Decree \ *^ *^® enemies of the Christians, because few 

* J persons were willing to assume the dangerous 

* This is &e earliest of those presented to Roman Emperors, 
interesting works which were 

B4. Who was Qaadratos ? To wbat Emperor was his Apology addressed ? 
Give the date of it. What was the nature and object of it ? Was any oiher 
Apology presented aboat this time? *£Jfote.]— What was the earliest Apology 
presented to a Bomaa &nperor ? 

85. In what respect was the law of Tri\)an a rf^traiat npon the enemies of 
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office of accusers. Bnt at the seasons of the pnUk games* 
they excited the populace to demand the destruction of the 
Christians, and these clamours could hardly be disregarded 
A D 126 ^^^^* risk of an insurrection. In the year 126, 
' ' SerenusGranianus, Proconsul of Asia, represented 

to the Emperor the injustice of immolating men convict^ of 
no crime, at the pleasure of a furious mob. Li consequence 
of this representation, reaching him close upon the Apologies 
which we have mentioned, Hadrian addressed a decree to 
IMjnudus Fundanus (the successor of Granianus), and other 
presidents of provinces, forbidding the Christians to be put 
to death, unless accused in due form and convicted of offence 
against the laws ; and ordering that if the charge were only 
calumny, the author of it should be punishea *^ according 
to the heinonsness of so mischievous a design." This decree 
was more fiivourable to the Christians than that of Trajan, 
inasmuch as the latter made perseverance in the profession 
of Christianity a capital offence, whereas the former required 
violation of the laws before the infliction of punishment, and 
provided a penalty for ftdse accusers. 

The Work of) ^' Although Hadrian himself did not 
Cdmts I ®*^^**^'^ *^® persecution of the Christiana, 
) and although his reign was not unfavourable 
to the progress of the Grospel, there is no doubt the followers 
of Chnst were by this time beginning to suffer greater and 
more systematic attacks than any which had heretofore be- 
fallen them. The very progress of Christianity may in some 
measure account for the vlnilence with which it began to be 
opposed. It was assailed by the patrons of the ancient 
superstition, who confounded it with the absurdities of Gnos- 
ticism, with railings, calumnies, and libels ; and Celsus, an 
Epicurean or Platonicf philosopher, attacked it in a very 

* It was an azioient ouatora of pleased of the Smperer or Magis- 

ihe Romans, that the people^ trates. 

when assembled at the puolic t So called because they be- 

games, might demand what they lieved that the sentiments of Plato 

Christianity f *[iiro<«]— What vas the Boman ciutoai at the paUle games f In 
wliat way was this tamed to the hart of the ChrlstiaiisY :To yrbom did 
Hadrian address a decree upon the sobject of Christianity ; and what was the 
natore of it f In what reapeet vxu Hadr%an*$ r^tf to a Proconmlar appUeation 
upon the stOJect of the Christiana, morefavourcMe than that of Trajan^ 

86. WhofBOtCklaui^emainwhntnitgn^HdheUoef Who answered hU great 
work against ChristianUy f Has it oome down to as f How do we obtain infbr- 
raation as to its contents } Briefly ptate what some of these were. 
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elaborate tareatise, styled The Ward of Truth (;A\ndih X<^m), 
of which only a few portions have come down to ns in the 
confutation of it by Origen, published in the middle of the 
third century. CeJisns d^t in slander, as Origen's answer to 
him shows, and attempted to overthrow the Christian reli^on 
by the play of his wit, which is not distinguished for degance 
and refinement. He criticised certain parts of the New Tes- 
tament ; spoke of the expectations of the Jews and divisions 
in the Church ; and argued against a Providence, l^e Fall, 
and Redemption. 

Caroocratea \ ^' ^^'^^"^ heretics called Carpocratians, 
^^^* J from Carpocrates* of Alexandria,arose about 

130 *^® ^^^ ^^^' '^^y ^®^^ *^® principal Gnostic 
errors, and maintained that Jesus was bom of Joseph 
and Mary in the ordinary course of nature, and was superior 
to other men in nothing but greatness of soul.t By their 
scandalous immoralities and impieties, and the Incredible 
Ucense to sin which their system involved, they brought an 
odium upon Christianity in general. They persuaded them- 
selves that there was no such thing as evil in nature, but only 
in men^s imaginations ; and that as the passions were im- 
planted in man by the Supreme Being, obedience to their 
dictates was the duty of all mankind. 

Antoninus Pius ) ^^' ^a^^na^ died at BaiaB, a.d. 138, 
5^S iSr i *°^ ^«« succeeded by Antoninus, after- 
^^txtemn^mperor y ^^^ sumamed Pius, on account of his 
/ xMWje. j many virtues, whom he had adopted 
lQg some time before. Under his government it is most 
A.D. lao. pjQ^jaijie timt the Christians enjoyed considerable 
repose ; and as to the Jews, he relaxed the severity of two 
edicts of Hadrian which forbade them to practice circumcision 
as a distinctive mark of nationality. Tet the heathen, who 

respecting the deity and the in- * EmebiiiB aoconnts him the 
vinble world were maoh more fiithef of the GnoBtios. 
sublime and ratioxial than those t Carpocrates was the first 
of the other philosophers. heretic who asserted the simple 

humanity of Christ. 



S7. WbendtdCaipocntesflooiishT Olve an aooonnt of his tenets. ^iNote}— 
What does EnseUossaj of him. Mlfouy—Who flist asserted the shnple hnmanltgr 
of Christt 

8S. What was the state of the Christians and of the Jews nnder Antoninus 
nasT What eminent martyr sajftred in his mgnt WtalQiiwastlielintBlshDpef 
Rome who met with a violent deatbt 
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generally ascribed public calamities to the Christians, did not 
want pretences for afflicting them, so that this reign was not 
without martyrs. We read in particular that Telesphoms, 
seventh Bishop of Rome, suffered in the first year of Anto- 
ninus : and if one so eminent feD, we may infer that others 
of less note shared the same fate. It is supposed by some 
that Telesphoms was the first Bishop of Borne who met with 
a violent death, because Lrenseus mentions them all in order, 
yet does not advert to the martyrdom of any before Teles- 
ph^ns.' 

VnijmKnnis I ^^' "^^ Valentinian heresy holds the most 
raummm. j distmguished rank among those which pre- 
vailed in the second century. Its founder, Valentinus, an 
Egyptian, disappointed of a bishopric, quitted his faith and 
149 ^ country, and taught his doctrines at Rome, 
• about the year 142, whence they were diffused 

through Europe, AMca, and Asia. His heresy was a branch 
of Gnosticism. Refining upon the established genealogies of 
the (Eons, he arranged and named them according to his 
own inventive imagination, making the number of them 
thirty, fifteen male and fifteen female, by whose united 
agency Jesus was mysteriously produced. He held that 
Jesus Ohrist*s bodily appearance descended with Him from 
Heaven, and that He Tecej[ved nothing corporeal from His 
mother ; denied the resurrection ; and bBlieved in a transmi- 
gration of souls. TertuUian (Liber contra Valentinianos)^ 
Irehaeus (contra Hceres)^ and Clem^is Alexandrinus (passim) 
wrote agunst the Valentinian Gnostics. 

^^ ^\ 90. About the time that Valentinus broached 
vmimam i ^^ heresy, Cerdon and Marcion erected on the 
marcim. \ foimdation of the Gnostics a structure of con- 
-^ siderable extent, and taught their doctrines jointly 
A.D. 144. ^^ Rome. Cerdon was a native of Syria, and pro- 
bably a follower of Satuminus, who taught at Antioch. 
Marcion is reputed to have been the son of the Bishop of 
Sinope, in Fontus, excommunicated by his father on account 
of gross immorsJity. To the two principles already admitted 
by the Gnostics, one good and the other evil, they added an 
intermediate Deity, whom they conceived to be the creator 
of the world and the God of the Jews, and asserted that he 

89. Wben did the Vstonttnian beruj iwevaU f Gire an account of its Ibunder. 
WbatwrabisteoetBt Wlio were tbe principal writers against his hereqrt 

90. Wliat noted beretics were oontemporaiywttbValentinns at Borne? What 

P 
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was b a state of continoal hostilitj with the evil principle, 
bat desirous of usurping the place of the Supreme Being. 
Mankind, they asserted, was governed despotictdly by the two 
former of these beings; bat they added that the Sapreme had 
sent down Ms own son, clothed with a shadowy resemblance 
of a body, for the deliverance of all, who, by self-denial 
and austerity, sought to obtain that happiness. The followers 
of Cerdon and Marion were distinguished by the name of the 
latter. They entirely rejected the Old Testament, and the 
whole of the New, except ten Epistles of St. Paul, whieh how- 
ever were greatly interpolated.* 

Justin ) ^^' •^'^*"* Martyr, one of the most eminent 
Martur \ P®™^^^ whose pens were engaged in the cause 
^^'^* ) of Christianity in its early cGiys, was bom of 
Gentile parents at Neapolis, the ancient Sycnem, in Samaria. 
After wandering in pursuit of truth through every known 
philosophical system, and being greatly moved by the patient 
sufferings of the Christians for their faith [see note, par. 63], 
he at length embraced Christianity in the reign of Hadrian, 
and, without laying aside his philosopher's habit, taught the 
doctrines of the Grospel at Rome. Here he had firequent con- 
tests with Crescens, a noted Cynic philosopher, at whose 
instigation, it is supposed, he was beheaded at Rome, about 
the year 165. The Christians were suffering greatly from 
A D 148 *^® Pag^s about the year 148 ; whereupon Justin 

• • wrote his First Apohay^ which he addressed to 
the Emperor, his adopted sons M. Aurelius and L.Yerus, the 
Senate, and the people of Rome. In it he vindicates the 
Christians from the aspersions cast upon them ; shows the 
injustice of proceeding against them without form of law ; 
makes known the innocent usages of their assemblies ;t and 

* There are various other sects, cause they denied the Divine 
all more or less partaking of the Aoyos.) &o. 

Gnostic errors, about this time, t We also find in it the doctrine 

namely, OphitSB or Serpentinians, of the Church concerning the 

Cainites, Sethians. Adamites, Trinity, the Incarnation, and 

■Alogi or Alogians (so called be- eternfu life. 

was the nature of their heresy ? By what name were they distingiiished ? *[ifo(e.] 
— Name some other sects which flourished about this time. 

91 . Owe an aeeount of th€ life and mHHnffs of Jtutin Martyr. To tBJkm are 
hit fiuMf important treoHtes addressed f To whom was his flnt Apology ad- 
dressed ? State briefly the nature of Its contents. With whom did he dispute at 
Ephesos ? In that disputation, what did he prove with regard to our Saviour ? 
To whom did he present his second Apology ? What was the ol^ect of it ? h 
the yviufinmeM qf any tf tltt workt oioibedto Mm dovbtfvit 
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exposes the absnrdily of idolatiy. Subseqaently Justin 
visited the East, and at Ephesns held a dispntation for two 
days with a learned Jew named Tr^rpho,' an account of which 
he has given os in his Dialogue wim Trypko the Jew.* He 
proves by the Old Testament that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah. Justin's Second Apology was presented either to 
Antoninus Pius or to Marcus Aurelius, most likely to the 
latter, between the years 161 and 165 : he addresses it to 
the Boman Senate, and remonstrates against the cruelty of 
putting persons to death merely for the name of Christians, 
without even accusing them of crime. His voluminous 
writings are especially viQuable, in affording evidence of the 
truth of the canon of Scripture. In addition to the works 
mentioned above, he composed two learned treatises against 
the Pagans, Cohortatio aa Grcecos^ and Oratio ad Orcecoa ; 
also several books which are lost, against Marcion, against 
all the heresies, on the Soul, (in which he collects the opmions 
of the philosophers upon that subject,) &c. Severed other 
works extant under his name are now denied to be his.f 

IHirt of ^ ^^* Justin's first Apology is presumed 

AntmiimJvitisi \ ^ ^*^® ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^P^'^ *^® "^^ ^^ 
^nwnmus rtus, j ^^^ Emperor, for soon after its presenta- 
tion he wrote to all Greece in favour of the Christianp, 
AD 152 Moreover, about the year 152 he issued an edict to 
* the whole of Asia, in which he denounced capital 
punishment against the accusers of the Christians, if they 
could not convict them of some crime. This decree was 
issued in consequence of outrages committed upon the 
Christians by the populace, who regarded them as the cause 
of earthqui&es which visited the earth at that time. 

TtT r>u--t 7\ 93. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 

C^£ZrS. whUe ABicetns w^Bishop of ^me, a con- 

"^^ J troversy arose between the Eastern and 

Western Churches, concerning the time of the celebration of 

* Parts of the conclusion of t See Some Aeeotmt of th§ 
the first and beginning of the Writingt and Oviniona qfjuttin 
second days' dialogue are lost. Martyr ^ by Bisnop Kaye. 

92. What \B Buppofled to baTo been tbe effect of Jnstiii Martyi*! First Apology t 
Wliat mw tbe nature of ttae decree of Antoniniu Fiiu, and why wm It iMued t 

93. What noted oontroversy arofle in the retgn of Antoninus riw ? WbowM 
Bishop of Borne at that time T StaU the dUgermu between the Eaetem and 
Western Churches respecting Easter, Bp whom was the ccntroversjf respecting 
Easter carried on in the Jint three centuriest What was the etrnduct of the 
SiOapqfSomet What iras the result of the conliereiioe between Aoleettts sod 

F 2 
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Easter, the festival in commemoration of oUr Lord's resur- 
rection. Both fasted dnring ^^the great week'* in which 
Christ died, and in remembrance of his hist supper ate a 
paschal lamb, just as the Jews did at their Passover. Now, 
the Eastern or Asiatic Christians, npon the alleged aathority 
of John and Philip, held their feast on the 14th day of the 
&:st Jewish month (Nisan, or March), which was the very 
time at which the Jews ate their Passover ; and on the thxtd, 
day after, whether it fell npon a Sunday or not, they com- 
memorated the resnrrection of Christ. But the Western 
Churches, citing Paul and Peter as authors of thehr custom, 
put off their paschal feast untfl the evening preceding the 
festal day sacred to Christ's resurrection, which was the 
nearest Sunday to the foil moon of Nisan. The Asiatic cus- 
tom gave much offence to the Western Churches, who 
regarded it as indecent to interrupt the fast of ^^ the great 
week," and to commemorate the resurrection on any other 
day of the week than that on which it actually took place. 
Great inconvenience was likewise felt when an inhabitant of 
one country visited another where a different practice pre- 
vailed, for one was feasting and rejoicing, while another was 
fasting. Considerable disturbance arose in the Church from 
A D 158 ^^^ difference with regard to Easter ; and conse- 
• quently in the year 158, Anicetus, Bishop of Home, 
andPolycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, investigated the subject at 
Borne. Their conference did not end the controversy, but 
they parted upon Mendly terms, and each party adhered to 
its own custom. Towards the end of the century, Victor, 
then Bishop of Rome, demanded from the Eastern Churches 
a compliance with the ritual of the West ; and upon their 
resolute opposition, which was headed by Polycrates, Bishop 
of Ephesus, he assailed them with anathemas and excommu- 
nications. The schism was checked by Irenaeus, but not 
finally healed untU the Council of Nice, in 825, abolished 
the Eastern custom,* and confirmed that of the Westf 

* Those who retained the peanmoe of the moon, the month 
Eastern custom werecaUedQuarfo- of Nisan beginning at the new 
deeimani, from qunrta deeima moon next to the yemal equinox. 
IwuBy because they kept Easter t The rule for finding Easter, as 
upon the 14th day after the ap- laid down in the Book of Common 

Polycarp? What Coondl decided tbe controversy? '[JITote.]— What do 70a 
undfiTBtand by the term QftartodKiimami t ^Ifote.)—Wl»at i* the prueiU prae" 
tice of the Church 0/ England vith regard to Eatter f 
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mnp^rmiK^ \ 9*' Hegcsippiis is Stated by some writers to 
tiegmppv^, / have flourished about this time. He was a 
converted Jew, who wrote an account of the principal occur- 
rences in the Church from our Savionr^s birth until the time 
of Anicetus, Bishop of £ome. Only a small part of his 
work remains, preserved by Eusebius. 



Marcus Aureus, 

Seventeen^ 
Emperor of Romt, 



95. Marcus Aurelius, the celebrated 
Stoic, succeeded to the empire in the 
year 161. He was a Prince of admira- 
ble virtues and accomplishments, alloyed 
A D 161 ^^ much Pagan superstition. He appears to 
* have been solicited to persecute the Chnstians in 
order to appease the heathen deities, and prevent the recur- 
rence of pestilence and earthquakes, which were attributed 
to the toleration of Christians. He declined, and issued an 
edict similar to that of his predecessor, requiring that the 
commission of some crime must be proved against any one 
before he could be punished, and denoimcing capital pimish- 
ment against the accuser of a Christian as such. Notwith- 
standing this edict, persecution prevailed extensively during 
the greater part of his reign, connived at, and probably 
encouraged, by this most philosophic of the Roman emperors.* 
Lardner assigns three reasons for this : — (1) The Christians 
refused to join in the common worship of the heathen deities, 
and reflected freely upon the philosophers : (2) They out- 
did the Stoics in patience under suffering : (3) The emperor 
was a bigot in religion and philosophy. We have already 
mentioned the deaths of Polycarp and Justin Martyr ; and 
among others who suffered were a celebrated Christian of 
Rome, named Felicitas, and her seven sons. 

Prayer, is this—'' East^^day is accords with the practice of the 

always the .^t Sunday after the Western Church, 

full moon 'which happens upon, * As the laws did not sanetkni 

or next after, the 21st day of the execution of Christians not 

Man^i; and if the full moon convicted ofcrime, he allowed the 

happens upon a Sunday, Easter- judges to put them to torture, and 

day is the Sunday after." This thus confessions of crime were 

sometimes wrung from them. 

94. WliowasHegeeippiu,andwhendidheflonrUh? Does bis work remain ? 

95. What was the conduct of Marcua AareUns towards the ChriatlanB ? What 
was the nature of the edict which he issued? Did persecntioa prevail in his 
reign ? What reasons may be assigned for persecution ? «[iVbt«.]— What prae- 
Hoes did be aUow the Jndgias to adopt towuds the Cbrlstlans ? Kame some of 
the principal martyrs in this reign. 
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Apologies of 

Atkenagoras^ 

Melito, 4rC' 



96. Athenagoras,*a philosopher of Athens, 
and teacher of the Catechetical school at 
Alexandria, presented an Apology to Marcus 
Am^as aboat the year 166. It was 
A D 166 6°ti*l®^ -^^ Embas^ in behalf of ^ Christkms. 
* He set forth the injnstice of persecuting the 
Christians, especially as they were peaceable and loyal citizens, 
and refated the three principal calumnies against them; 
namely (1) that they were Atheists, (2) that they ate hnman 
flesh, and (3) that they committed horrible crimes in their 
assemblies. Athenagoras was also the author of another 
work, On the BesurrecUon of the Dead. Melito, Bishop of 
AD 167 i^^f ^^ presented an Apology to Marcus 
' Aurelius soon after that of Athenagoras, in which, 

as we learn from the fragment preserved by Eusebius, he 
showed that Christianity was not inimical to the progress of 
the Roman empire, and pointed out that it was persecuted 
only by wicked emperors, such as Nero and Domitian. We 
learn from this work that the property of convicted Christians 
was adjudged to their accusers. Other Apologies were pre- 
sented a year or two later, by Miltiades, a rhetorician, and 
Apollinarius, Bishop of Hierapolis, but they have not come 
down to us. 

97. This was a remarkable season 
for learned Christian writers, among 
whom were Theophilus, sixth 
, Bishop of Antioch, and Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth. Theophilus wrote against Marcion and 
Hermogenes, the Materialist ; but his only extant work con- 
sists of three books ad Autolychum^ a learned heathen writer, 
from which we learn that he was bom a heathen and con- 
verted by reading the Scriptures* Dionysius wrote seven 
CathoUc Epistles, which he sent to many^Churphe^, and of 
which we have only some frsigments remaining inlETUsebius. 

* It is related of him that he a view to confiite the ChristianBy 
beg^ to read the Scriptures with and ended by becomings a convert. 

96. Who was Athenagoras ? To whom did he address an Apology ? What 
was its title and nature? Did he write any other work? Who was HeUto ? What 
was the nature of his Apology ? What do we learn from it concerning the pro- 
perty of convicted Christians? Enumerate the early Apologists ; and what was 
the intention of their writings, and to whom were they addressed? [See atoo 
par. 84.J 

97. owe a brief aocoant of Theophilus of Antioch. and Dionysiiu of Gorlnth, 
and of their writings. 



Theophilus of AnHoch, 

aria 
Dionysms of Corinth. 
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*«. . « /.*,/7 ^ ^8. Tatian was another eminent writer in 

ineJLncr(mie8,j ^^^^^^601 by reading the books of the Old 
A D 166 Testament. Irenaens says he was a pupil of Justin 
. . 00. ]ij£artyr, after whose death he kept up the same 
school at EOme, for the benefit of the Christians. He wrote 
many works, but the only one extant is An Oration against 
the Greeks^ in which he shows that they borrowed their 
knowledge of science from the barbarians, and asserts the 
superior antiquity and excellence of Christianity in com- 
parison with heathenism. Some time after Justin's death, 
Tatian fell from his orthodox principles ; and having left 
Rome, joined several of the errors of Satuminus, Marcion, 
and Yalentinus with his own, and formed a new sect called 
EncrcUiteSy^ or Continents^ because they condemned the law- 
fdlness of marriage, and the use of wine and various sorts 
of meat, pretendmg to lead a sober and austere life. They 
celebrated the Sacrament with water, for which they were 
sometimes called Hydrmarastates^ or Aquarii, There were 
several branches of the Encratites, particularly the Severians, 
founded by Severus, Tatian*s successor, who rejected the 
Acts and Paul's Epistles ; and the ApotacUtes and Cathares^ 
who renoimced the riches and conveniences of this world. 
When Tatian had become heretical, he wrote 2^ Diatessaron^f 
Or Harmony of the Chspels^ in which he omitted the genealo- 
gies of our l^viour, as not agreeing with his extravagant 
theory that Christ did not assume a real body. 

99. In addition to the sects which united 
Christianity and philosophy, there arose, in 
the reign of Marcus AureUus, an illiterate sect, 
opposed to all learning and philosophy. They 
A Tk 1 Aft ^^^ ^^^ name from Montanus, an obscure man 
A.D. 105. ^£ ^^^ judgment, who, about the year 168, be- 



Montanus 

and 
his Schism. 



* From jyjc/oaTiJv, temperate, t From d<a, and Tivvapa^four, 

98. Who was Tatian? What woi^ of his is extant, and what is tiie nature 
of it ? When did he fidl from his orthodox principles ? What sect did he form ? 
Whence did th^ derive their name ? What other names had they ? Did Tatian 
wxKe any woi^ after he became heretical ? 

99, When did the Hontanists arise? What were the teMU of the MontanUtUt 
Wen thep heretics or sehiematiesf By what other names were they knownT 
Name some of the principal followers of Hontanns. Mention the names of the 
prineipai toriters against Montanism, By what Council were the Montamtts 
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came notorions at Pepiusa, a village of Mysia, on the confines 
of Fhrygia, whence they were sometimes called Phrygians^ 
or Cataphrygiam, Montanus was a wild enthusiast, who 
pretended to an extraordinary degree of inspiration, and 
affirmed himself to be the Faradete or Comforter, and that 
he was sent to perfect the morid doctrines of Christ. He 
made a distinction between the Comforter promised by Christ 
to his Apostles, and the Holy Spirit which was shed upon 
them on the day of Pentecost, and considered the former as 
a Divine teacher, which character he himself assumed. 
Averse to the arts which improve and the enjoyments which 
embellish human life, Montanus and his followers anathema- 
tized learning and philosophy, and were distinguished by 
extreme austerity : they held the heavier sins, as apostasy, 
murder, and adidtery, to be irremissible, and maintained that 
Christians sinned grievously who rescued their lives by flight 
in the time of persecution. It does not appear that Montanus 
was heretical in the f andamental articles of our faith ; but 
on account of his practices he was excluded from connection 
with the Church. The severity of his discipline led some 
persons of no mean condition to put faith in him, especially 
two ladies of quality, Friscilla and Maximilla, who left their 
husbands to preach in public, according to the dictates of 
their prophetic Spirit, which was generally exerted in denun-^ 
dations of woe to the world, particularly to the Roman 
empire. Of all his followers, the most distinguished was the 
learned and austere Tertullian. Miltiades, Apollinaris^ 
Apollonius, Serapion, Caius, Asterius, and Urbanus wrote 
against the Montanists ; and they were condemned by the 
Council of Iconium, about a.d. 235. 

Bard6m7ijeR\ ^^' ^^rdesanes, a native of Edessa, in 
<xnK8 nes Messopotamia, a man of great acumen, and 
distinguished for many learned productions, 
one of which was directed against the heretic 
^-A Mardon, flourished also in this reign. Seduced 
• by his attachment to the oriental philosophy, he 

became infected with Gnostic errors, holding tiie doctrine of 
two principles, and with Valentinus denying the resurrection 
of the des^ and believing that Jesus was a phantom. He 
aclmowledeed, indeed, the Law and the Prophets, together 
with the New Testament, but admitted several Apocryphal 



his Heresy. 



100. Wbo was Bardesanee, and wben did be flonrUh ? Wbat was the natare 
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books along witii them ; still he was held to be orthodox * 
His foUoweis, however, added new errors to his own, and 
were called Bardeaaneatea. 

The TJumdermg) . l^JL* ^^ftJi^'i^^^.Z' T^. 
T^jtifm. h ui a war against the Marcomanni, a people 

^^^'9^°^' ) of Germany, in the jrear 174. His troops 
174 ^®^ ready to perish with thirst, when their snflfer- 

* ■ ings were relieved by a sndden shower of rain, at 
the same time that the enemy was discomfited by a storm of 
thunder and hail. These occurrences have been accounted 
miracles wrought by the prayers of the Christian soldiers in 
oneparticular le^on, which consequently obtained the name 
of Tlie Thundering Legion. But as no event is to be ac- 
counted a miracle if it can be fairly attributed to the ordinary 
operation of nature, we may hesitate about placing these oc- 
currences in the list of miraculous events. Moreover, it is 
certain that one of the Roman legions was called The 
Thundering Legion before the time of Aurelius. The Emperor, 
however, iSelievin^ in the reality of the miracle, wrote to the 
Senate of Rome m favour of the Christians, ordering that 
those accused as such should be acquitted, and their accusers 
put to death. 

The Marturs at \ ^^^- ^ *^® ^^ ^'^'^' * ^^^ ^^^^^ 
T^.rlaZ>»^^:JiZj> r persecution arose at Lyons and Yienne, 

Hjj Pagans exceeded all that had been experienced 
* * • before, as we learn from a letter sent by the Chris- 
tians of those cities to the Churches of Asiaf and Phrygia, 
and preserved by Eusebius. The Christians were hunted 
from their houses, forbidden to shew their heads, dragged 

* The case of Bardesanes is t It is supposed that Folyoarp 

oited to prove the prevaleiice of sent missionaries into Oaul, and 

Ooosticism in the second oentary, many traoes of a connexion be- 

for he was accounted or&odox, tween the Christians there and in 

althoufirh he believed in the doc- Asia Minor exist, 
trine of a good and evil principle. 

of his heresy ? «[yo<«.]— What does the esM of Bardesanes proye ? 

•101. Give an aocoant of the Thundering L^on. Was this occuirenoe 
miraculous ? What was the oonsequeaoe of it with regard to the Christians ? 

102. From what source do we derive our information of the persecution at 
I^ona and Tienne in the reign of Anrellns ? Give an account of that persecu- 
tion. What was the command of Aurellas upon the sntiject? Name some of 
the most distinguished sufTerers. ^JVo^e.}— iVom whence it the Church of whkh 
Ireiuhu vae Bishop tmd to h^yte hetn derivedt 
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from place to place, plundered, stoned, cast into prison, and 
there treated with all the marks of nngOYemable fiiry : their 
slaves, too, were tortured to charge their masters with 
abominable crimes in private. Numbers who confessed 
themselves Christians, after undergoing exquisite torments, 
were put to death, and their mangled remains thrown into 
the Rhone ; and a few who denied their faith, upon witness- 
ing the steadfastness of their brethren, recovered their firm- 
ness and suffered like the rest. One Attains endured great 
torture; but the Grovemor, upon learning that he was a 
Roman citizen, became afraid of committing himself with a 
privileged person, and wrote to know the Emperor's pleasure. 
Aurelius answered "that those who confessed themselves 
Christians should suffer, but those who renounced the faith 
should be dismissed.^' Neither age nor sex was spared: 
Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, a venerable person of 90 years of 
age, and an admirable woman named Blandina, were among 
the most distinguished sufferers. 

T fivutna \ 103. During the persecution at ]^ons,IrenaBus, 
irmxm, J- ^ Presbyter of the Church there, was despatched 
to Rome* with a letter to Eleutherus, the Bishop of that see^ 
touching his Montanism. To his absence on this mission 
Irenseus probably owed his life. He was a native of Asia 
Minor, and a pupil of Polycarp. Afber his return fi^m Rome 
he was made Bishop of Lyons, in the room of the martyr 
Pothinus, in which position he acted with so much wisdom 
and zeal that, according to Gregory of Tours, he made almost 
all the city Christians. He fied, probably by martyrdom, 
in the year 202. This pious and diligent Prelate composed 
several works, of which, however, few remain. Parts of the 
whole of his creat work, A Befatatitm of Knowledge^ falsely 

80 Called^f ( EXeyxos Kai *Avarpoirii t^c ^wdtevifiov Tvdcrew'^ 

are extant in the original Greek, and there is an ancient 
Latin version of the whole. 

* Hen he probably met with Apostles made Bishops in their 

Talentiniis, a^nst whose errors several Churches, anpomting them 

his great work was subsequently their successors/' wnenoe he sbowa 

directed. the authority of the Scriptures, 

t In this work Ireneeus says, and the truth of the doctrine 

« we can name the men tne contained in them. 



103. Cfwe a Uographff of IrenceutM with an account of his worki. 
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rh*>ieHnnt%A ^^' Th®re is a tradition that in the latter 
,t RW^l^h part of the second century, probably about 
m nnmin. j ^^^ ^^^ ^^g^ Lucius, a king or chieftain of 

A D 178 ^^^^^T applied to Eleutiierus, Bishop of Rome, 
* * for assistance with regard to instruction in religion, 

and that two eminent men were consequently sent over firom 
Rome, by whose means Christianity was widely diffused in 
this island. Hence, Lucius has been called the first Christian 
king ; but we must remember that he and his dominions were 
dependent upon the Romans, and consequently we cannot 
regard this as the first establishment of Christianity by 
human laws. It is probable that Christianity prevailed in 
Britain before this time, but Lucius may have been the first 
British chief who embraced it. It would be natural for him 
to apply to Rome for fresh instructions, for the Roman 
language was the common vehicle of information among 
persons who had made any advance in civilization and 
education. 

105. When St. Mark was appointed to 
the care of the Church at Alexandria, that 
city was ahready a place of great learning 
and refinement, and various philosophical 
sects, especially the Platonic, flourished there. It is bdieved 
that St. Mark laid the foundation of the famous Catechetical 
School, although Athenagoras the Apologist (a.d. 166) is 
mentioned as the first president of it. At first the instruc- 
tion given in this school was confii^ed to the principles of 
Divine knowledge, but subsequently other branches of know- 
ledge were included in the course; probably Athenagoras 
was the first who presided over the school under this extended 
system. In the latter part of the reign of Aurelius, FantaBuus, 
a renowned Stoic philosopher, who is said to have received 
Christianity from the disciples of the Apostles, became the 
president of the school, and contributed alike to the advance- 
ment of its fame and of the Christian religion. About the 
year 188 he was sent by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria^ 
to flistruct the people of India or Arabia in the truths of 
Christianity, and it is reported that he foimd there a Hebrew 

104. Who has been taUed the first Christian king of Britain f I>o yon oon> 
Adet that he is correctly so called T Why would it be natural for him to apply to 
Borne for instructions f 

105. Who founded the Catechetical School at Alexandria? What was the 
state of Alexandria at that period? Give an account of Fantienus. Name 
some oVbsx presidents of the SchooL 



The Catechetical 

School 
at Alexandria, 
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copy of St. Matthev*8 Gospel, left by Bartholomew. Dr. 
Burton imagines, however, that the book which he found 
was not a genuine copy of St. Matthew^s Gospel, bnt a work 
often confonnded with it, called The Qospd according to the 
Hebrews^ designed rather to incnlcate the doctrines of the 
Ebionites than those of genuine Christianity. Whether 
FantflBnus resumed the presidentship of the school upon his 
return is matter of dispute. He was succeeded by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Heradas, Dionysins, &c. 

nr^>^^^,a ^^i.4^jy^4i. \ 106. Thc Empcror Metcus Aurc- 

M^mperor oj icome. j hig son Commodus, then in his 19th 
180 y®*^» wfts acknowledged as his successor. During 
• the reign of Conmu^us, the Christians were in a 

great measure eased from persecution, in consequence partly 
of the emperor's indifference to all matters connected with 
religion, and partiy, it is presumed, of the protection shown to 
them by Marcia, the emperor's favourite mistress, who, not- 
withstanding her present abcmdoned life, had once professed 
Christianity. The consequence of this repose was that the 
new religion travelled into distant countries, which had 
scarcely yet submitted to the Bonum arms. It was also 
embraced by persons of rank, as is shewn in the case of 
ApoUonius, the only distinguished martyr in this reign. 
Apollonius was a Roman Senator, who, upon being accused 
of professing Christianity by his own servant, made a learned 
and eloquent apolognr for the Christian religion before the 
Senate. He was oraered to be executed, and a similar fate 
was awarded to his accuser, under the law of Antoninus Pius. 

Clemeru ) ^^^' Paiit^mis was succeeded in the Cate- 
j;J^^w^«/o r cheticalschool at Alexandria by TitusFlavius 
^iexanarmu8.j ciemens, in the year 188. Clement was 
A D 188 ^™ either at Athens or Alexandria : he was a 
• • °°* Pagan in early life, and received Christian instruc* 
tion under PantsBnus, whom he succeeded. He taught with 
great applause, and had Origen and other celebrated me»' 
for his pupils. In the persecution under Severus, in !20^, he 
retired to a foreign country for a short time, and is supposed 



106. The rtiffn of Commodua map he eotuidered, from several causes, as 
favota^abie to the Cknpd, Show thai Chxlstlsnitj was embraced by penoDB of 
rank in this reign. Wbo was Apollonius, and wbat was his fitte f 

107. Gtve a short acooont of the saoeeseor of Fantnnas in the Catechetical 
School of Aleoumdiia. What works did he write ? State the nature of them. 



:r" 
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to have died about the year 220. Three principal works of 
his which are extant constitute one whole, lliey are (1) 
an Eochortation to the Hea^un, in which he exposes the 
nakedness of Polytheism, and demonstrates the tmth and ex- 
cdlence of Christianity : (2) PicBdagogus^ or The Instructor^ 
intended to instmct a yonng convert in the practice of 
Christianity: (3) Stromata^* in which he developes tiie doc- 
trines for whicdi he had already prepared his readers. Other 
works have been ascribed to fajm, of which we have only 
fragments. Clement had great learning and true piety ; bnt 
he greatly overrated the vahie of pMlosophy,t or human 
reason, as a guide in matters of religion. Like other learned 
men of his age, he indulged his imagination to excess, and 
was too apt to interpret the Bible allegorically. We learn 
from his works that he was desirous of conciliating the heathen 
philosophers, by making it appear that Flatonism and Chris* 
tianity had many points in common. 

e^,^.« *,,,^#,, ¥f.»u»*^ 1^8- Commodus died at the hitter 

Emperor of Bom. J ^^^ by Pertinax and JuHanus, 
whose reigns endured less than hidf a year. Upon the death 
of the latter, Septimius Severus, Niger, and Albinus put 
A D 1 QS ^^^^ ^^^"^ claims to the imperial diadem, the first 
. i\f;}, ^f whom was jproclauned sole emperor in the year 
193. His temper and drcumstances disposed him to the 
performance both of the noblest acts and bloodiest severities. 

Tr-^--,. _/. \ 109. In the earliest part of the reign ot 
xieresy oj Severus the Church began to be mfected 

with a new heresy, formed by one Theo- 
dotus, a tanner, of Bjrzantium, who, in 



Theodotus^ and 
. Artemon. 



* From 2T/9tt»/xaTa,or SrpMfia- They looked npon the opinioos of 

T«;$, miseeUaniet ; literally tapei- Plato ooncenung God, me haman 

try. soul, and things invisible, fis con- 

t He belonged to the Modem fbrmable to the spirit and genius 

PlatonittSf or JBelectics, so caUed of Christianitj. Ammonius Sao- 

from iic\eyM, to gelect, because cas, who made pretensions tdf 

they selected their doctrines from Christianity aU his life, was one 

various systems, preierring, how- of the principal patrons of this 

ever, Plato to other philosophers, system. 

as lieaxing npdh heathen pbOoaophy. t [^bl0.]— To what idifloeo|ihieel wet Old 
be belong? 

106. What was the character of Severoi? 

109. WhomuTMeodMuif <V wkat hwmif wot he Ihtfomitdert H^iwdldhe 
differ firom some of the Gnostics, &c., npon that jffAat ? Who ezoommuaUMited 
him ? Mention some of hii/oUoteert. 
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- q . the time of persecation, during the siege of the city 
A.D. ly^. i^y. Sgyg^^g^ having, from fear of torture, denied 

Jesus Christ, to vindicate his apostacy afterwards at Borne 
added that he had not denied God but man, which was tanta* 
momit to asserting the simple humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Hence, Theodotus is regarded as the founder of the heresy 
which denies the divini^ of our Saviour : for, although some 
of the Gnostics maintained that Jesus was mere man, and 
Christ an emanation which descended upon Him from heavea 
at His baptism, they did not affirm the humanity of Jesus 
Christ Like the first Sodnians, Theodotus taught that 
Christ was miraculously conceived, and bom of a virgin. 
He was excommunicated by Victor, Bishop of Rome. A 
celebrated disciple of his was Artemon, or Artemas. Natalus, 
too, adopted his views, and '^ was persuaded," says Eusebius, 
^' to be created a Bishop of this heresy, with a salary of 
120 denarii a-month.'* He lived, however, to abjure his 
errors. 

ThA Pabri \ ^^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Theodotian heresy was 
na^mA' \ ^^oached, onePraxeas, a person of Asia, who 
^^^^' J had been a Montanist, and was imprisoned for 
T» iQft ^^ cause of Christ, promulgated a grievous heresy 
A.D. 15^0. ^p^^ ^^^ subject of the Trinity. Discarding all 
real distinction between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
he maintained that the two latter were only modes or opera- 
tions of the one Being called God. Hence his followers were 
called Monarchians^ because of their denying the plurality of 
persons in the Deity ; andPa^njpassian^, because, as Tertul- 
lian shows, their doctrine leads to the belief that the Father 
was so intimately united with the Son, that He himself 
suffered the anguish of an afflicted life and the torments of 
im ignominious death. Their doctrines resembled those of 
the modem Unitarians. It does not appear that this sect 
separated from the ordinary assemblies of Christians. Arte- 
mon, Noetus, BeryUus, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata 
supported this heresy ; and Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, 
and Dionysius of Alexandria opposed it. 



110. Who first Itroached heretieaf opinions on the Trinity f What loerehis 
views t What name vasqfixed to his partpt What modem sect did tbey resem- 
ble in doctrine? Bid they separate themselTes fhmi the body of Cliristianat 
eftoe some aeeomU of ^ pHneifial supporters and opponents of the Patripassiat^ 
heresyt 
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7W/./;7;/»« 1 m* Towards the end of the second century 
xermutan. | app^gj^^ ^^^ celebrated Christian author 

Tertullian. He was bom at Carthage, and educated there 
in the Pagan religion, which, however, he forsook in the 
beginning of the reign of Severus, and was made a Presbyter 
oi the Church at Carthage. In his writings he showed him- 
self arigid censor and nice asserter of the severities of religion ; 
until at length, disgusted with some affronts he met with at 
Bome, and incited by his own vehement and austere dispo- 
sition, he embraced the errors of Montanus about the year 
200, and continued in them until his death about 218 or 220.* 
He was the first of the Latin fathers in point of time, and 
his works were very voluminous ;t the most famous of them 
was his Apology for ike Ckristiqna against the Heathen^ ad- 
dressed to the magistrates and governors of the Roman 
empire. In this work he complains of the unjust and illegal 
proceedings against the Christians ; demonstrates the false- 
hood of the charges of crime brought against them ; shows 
their temperance, piety, obedience, soundness of principle, 
and the unreasonableness of laying national calamities at their 
door ; and asserts the superiority of Christian virtues over 
those of the Pagan philosopher. 

112. Although the genius of heathen 
philosophy had in the second century 
made some progress even in the body of 
the Christian uhurch, still the estab- 
lished creed remained in a great measure uncorrupted, and no 
open secession from the whole body of Christians had yet 
taken place. The doctrine of the Trinity was strongly 
asserted by the Fathers, who were strenuous also in main- 
taining the other artides of the faith. Attempts, however, 

* It is placed as late as 246 by fhirtv short treatises, and are 

some writers, who say that he be- nearly aU of a polemic cast, argu- 

came an Hereaarch, and founded mentatiye, vituperatiye, and 

a sect i at Carthage called Ter- severe. For information concem- 

tnllianists. ing them, see Bishop Kaye's 

t His works consist of about Eeetenastieai Sistarif. 

111. <Hv€abritfhiMoryitfTertiattantand<tfhU<>piniom 
of Ms life. VTbat was his most flunoos work f Give a short aooount of Its oon- 
tents. + TIfote.}—B.<m many works did he write t 

113. Wbat was the general state of Christianity In the second centaiy f Did 
any open secession take plaee In the ooorse of it t OiTs a short account of the 
mremment and practiees of the Chnrch at this period. What practice led to 
the Boxnan doctrine of pnrffatoty f With what view were pzayeri liar the dead 
oflfandnpf What AstivaU took their xlae in this century. 



Doctrine^ Govern- 
ment^ 4rc,^ in the 
Second Century, 
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were made in some instances to accommodate the text of 
Scripture to the corrnpt practices of the heathen. The Bishops 
and Presbyters, according to Mosheim, (whose opinion on tUfr 
point is controverted) were chosen by the people, and sub- 
sisted upon a portion of the volnntary offerings which were 
paid by every believer. At first each Christian society formed 
within itself an independent repablic, unconnected with its 
neighbouring state by any other alliance than that of a com- 
mon faith : yet peculiar respect was paid to Churches founded 
by the Apostles, and in time the Bishops of a province met 
together in the capital in spring and autumn, forming what 
was called a Synod by the Greeks and a Council by ihe 
Latins, whose decrees, styled Canons, regulated controverted 
points of Mth and discipline. The Bishop of the city where 
the Synod was held was eventually called Metropolitan, or 
Primate. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was celebrated 
at every meeting for Divine worship, and administered aUke 
to old and young. Baptism was publicly performed at Easter 
and Whitsuntide,* by three immersions, and succeeded by 
confirmation. The earliest records testify that infant baptism 
was usual in the Church: one sponsor only was required, 
which was usually the parent of the chUd. Prayers for the 
dead were offered up : this practice, which led to the doctrine 
of purgatory, was not instituted from any belief ctf that state, 
but to implore the Almighty to deal with the departed in 
mercy, not injustice, and as a testimonial of belief in the 
immortality of the soul, the consciousness of which they con- 
ceived to be suspended till the general resurrection. The 
feast of Whitsuntide possibly took its rise in this centnnr, as 
well as that of Christmas; and the fifty days between Easter 
and Whitsuntide were observed as a festival, and the weekly 
fasts, which were observed till the ninth hour (i.e. three in 
the afternoon), were intermitted. Offenders who had relapsed 
into idolatry, or fallen into gross sin, were excluded from 
the assemblies of the faithftd, till they were humbled by a 
public confession, and gave undeniable proofs of their sin- 
cere repentance. 

m the Second Century, i ^tury tiie ranks of tiie Imperial 

* Whit-Sunday, or White-Snn- neophytes or candidates fiirbap- 
di^, becauee on thia day the tism wore white garments. 

118. Wliafe means hare we of asoertidning the nonlMr of Clolstians In ttw 
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tni7waelilfedwidiC%aristiiiis; and ire kmi Dram Tntnl- 
fian that they held Tsrions offices in tbe state, not exoeptlnif 
that of Senator, aswe have also seen in the case of ApoUonins, 
the margin tiie reign of Gommodos. indeed, theur nnmber 
had noir become so great that to have exdnded them firom 
paUic stations woold hare been attended with much pnblio 
inoonyenience.* The heathen priests and philosophers were 
alanned by this increase of Ghiistianity, and opposed it as 
well by setting np imaginary rivals to Christ and his AposU^h 
as by exciting the people to demands of blood. 

PM^M/*t/iF^m ) ^^*- The early part of the reign of Severus 
ij'^™J* \ was so far fevonrable to the Christians, that 
uy ocoenu. j ^^ additions were made to the seyere edicts 
In force against them. Probably they were indebted ibr this 
lenity to rrocnlus, a Christian, who cored the emperor of a 
dangerous distemper. But this precarious peace, interrupted 
202 l>y the partial execution of severe laws, was termi- 
* ' nated in the year 202, by an edictf more intolerant 
than any which had preceded it. This edict prohibited every 
subject of the empire, under the penalties of death and con- 
fiscation of property,^ from embracing the Jewish or Christian 
faith. The persecution raged violenliy for seven years, in 
various parts of the empire ; but nowhere was It lelt more 
bitterly than at Alexandiia, which was visited by the emperor 
about this time. Among the sufferers were Leonides, father 
of the renowned Origen ; and Potamlasa, a woman not less 
diBtlngmshed for chastity than for beauty, who, with her 
mother, Marcella, was burned to death, boiling pitch beinff 
poured over their naked bodies. These cahinuties induced 
Tertnllian to compose his Apology and some other woito. 

•TertoDianaaTBiftheChriBtiaxis tiaiif to warrB in the annjgavt 

had unanimoiufy retired to any rise to this edJet 

odier ooantry, me empire would % The ezpreH terms of the ediot 

have become a mere desert aod are lost, bat we know from other 

soiitiide. sonress that these wers ths 

t Dr. BortDii suggests that the penalties. 
nmnBiBgiieaB of Jews and '^ 



aeeaod ecntmyf •CJTote.]— Wtast is TflrtaDisii'f tefHaiODf npoa ttfs polatf 




tlie facraM << CMittMtlf f 

kster fa fte «Hif ysrt or Ae 

Et snbMMCBllT iMnt4 ifisiflift 

to iww gt^w rite tojijs <«et t BdvlMg 
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r,A ^-n// Ti7Wf,v,/,o^ 115- Th® industry, eradition, and 
oToZm^ \ accompliBhments of Origen justly entitle 
oj ungm, ) ^^^ to the most distinguished place 
amongst the Christian writers of the third century. He was 
bom in the year 185, of Christian parents, in Egypt, and his 
education, commenced under a learned and devout father, 
was completed under Clemens Alexandrinus, and the philoso- 
pher Anunonius Saccas. When his father Leonides suffered 
martyrdom under Severus, the urgent entreaties of his mother 
were barely sufficient to prevent her son, then only a youth 
of seventeen, from suffering in the same cause. He wrote, 
however, to his father in prison, exhorting him to stedfast- 
ness in the faith, although the support of Ms wife and seven 
children depended upon his life. The property of the family 
having been confiscated, Origen supported them for a short 
time by teaching languages; but upon the retirement of 
Clemens in 203, although only 18 years old, he was advanced 
to the mastership of the Catechetical school at Alexandria, 
the reputation of which he greatly extended. In the year 213 
he paid a short visit to Rome ; and upon his return to Alex- 
andria, associated his former pupil Heradas with him in the 
school, so that he had more time to devote to theology and 
the exposition of the Scriptures. Being compelled in 215* by 
the persecution under Caracalla to flee from Alexandria, he 
retired to Caesarea in Palestine, where, upon the occasion of 
a subsequent visit about 228, he was ordained presbyter by 
Theoctistus, Bishop of CsBsarea, and Alexander, Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, complained 
of the irregularity of foreign Bishops ordaining his layman, 
which complaint was met by the plea that Demetrius himself 
had frunished Origen with a commendatory letter.f Con- 
troversy ensued, and in the year 230 Demetrius assembled 
two councils against Origen, the first of which banished him 



* We have proof of his ex- to Antioch to hear him preach, 
tended fame about this time in t This was the usual letter from 
the fBctB that an Arabian prince a bishop, testifying to the sound- 
invited him to his court to mipart ness of faith, by -which a Christian 
Christian instruction, and that was admitted to communion with 
Mammsea, mother of ^e emperor the Church in any country which 
Alexander Severus, sent for him he visited. 



116. Give a dOailed account of. the life and Uteranf Idbaw* of Origen, 
*[yote.}-QiYO proofli of his extended fiune. What wat the jpeeuHariip of 
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from Alexandria, and the second deprived him of his clerical 
office. He now settled at CsBsarea in Palestine for a time, 
but was driven from it to Caesarea in Cappadocia by the 
persecution under Maximinus, in 235. Upon the death of 
Maximinus he returned to Palestine. In the Decian perse- 
cution he endured imprisonment and torture ; and he £ed at 
length at Tyre, in the 6dth year of his age, a.d. 253. The 
character of Origen, although uncommonly exalted and 
amiable, was not without its dark shades. Charmed with 
the subtleties of the Platonic philosophy, he blended it with 
Christianity ; and maintained that the Scriptures were not to 
be literally, but allegoricaUy explained.* He threw out some 
crude opinions, for which in the next age he was considered 
heretical, and his works were condemned by Bishops and 
Councdls. Charitable and generous to others, his rigour and 
self-denial were carried to an extreme which proved preju- 
dicial to ids constitution, and which in one instance in 
particular extended to absurdity.f The number of his 
literary performances exceeds that of any other Christian 
writer in the early ages.it He composed Commentaries,§ 
Scholia, and Homilies upon the Bible, parts of which stiU 
exist ; treatises upon prayer, and the principles of religion ; 
and eight books in defence of Christianity against the attacks 
of CeLsus, which are stiU extant. His most laborious work 
was his Hexapld, by which he undertook to remedy the 
mistakes that had crept into the text of the Septuagint. It 
consisted of the Septuagint ; the three translations of Aquila,|| 

* The same system is observable with his female pupils, 
in the works of his maater, Cle- X From his laborious assiduity 

mens. With expoiutors of this he acquired the name of Ada- 

school, every passage in Scripture fnantius. 
contained uiree meanings— one, ^He was the first Christian 

literal or historical ; another, con- writer who attempted a literal 

veying a moral lesson ; andathird, commentary of the sacred text, 
-mystical or spiritual. || A native of Pontus, who he- 

t Although disposed to turn came a Jewish proselyte after 

every thing in Scripture to alle- having been converted to Chris- 

^ry , he yet construed the passage tianity. His translation was very 

in Matt, ziz. 12, fiterally. and close, and was highly esteemed 

emasculated himself in order to by the Jews, 
avoid temptation in hisintercourse 



Origenft method of inUrpreting Seripturet ti^oteJl—From tohat wurce did he 
derive it t jfNoteJy-Wby was be caXieA Adamantiiuf What are thepzindpal 
erron tbat lUKve l)een ascribed to bimt 

G 2 
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Symniachiis,* and Theodotion;t and the Hebrew text in its 
original characters, and also in the Greek characters, arranged 
In six parallel colmnns. He subsequently added two other 
Greek translations, and the whole work was then cdled 
Octapla. The principal errors ascribed to him are deriyed 
firom his four books wtpi dpxup^ and are — (1) the pre- 
existence of human souls, and their incarceration in matmal 
bodies, for offences committed in a former state of being : (2) 
the pre-existence of Christ's human soul, and its union with 
the Divine nature : (3) the transformation of our material 
bodies into etherial ones at the resurrection : and (4) the 
final recovery of all men, and even devils, through the medi- 
ation of Christ. 

PerMimtion ) ^^^' The persecuting edict of Severus was 

^^me I ^^^^^ during the emperor's absence firom 

"^^^ J Rome ; but he sent to the capital an order 

for bringing before the prefect all persons attending illegal 

meetings, under which term Christian assemblies were made 

203 ^ r&vk. In 203 the emperor returned to Rome, 
' and celebrated a triumph with great magnificence 

for his successes over the nations he had subdued in his 
recent expeditions. In the following year he chose to cele- 

204 T^J***® *hG Secular gamesf out of tiieir regular 
^' • ^^^' course. These spectacles and solemnities were 
attended with their usual consequences to the Christians, who 
were unwilling to join in them, and there is but little doubt 
that the cmel^ exercised against them was terrible. Zephy- 
rinus was Bishop of Rome at this time. 



* First a Samaritan, then a Jerr, between the servile closeness of 

then an Ebionite. His transla- Aquila and the fieedom of Sym- 

tion, which M. Tillemont places maohtis. 
about 169, takes considerable t These games gtive occasion 

liberties with the original. to TertoUian to write his piece 

t A disciple of Tatian, and snb- de £^jeetaeulis, * in which he 

sequently a Jew. His translation earnestly dissuaded the Christians 

is supposed to have been made from bemg present, 
about 185. It holds a middle rank 



116. What was the state of the Chxistiaiis at Borne daring the rdgn of Serenu? 
What was the nature of the order sent by the Emperor in his absence ? % [Ifote,^ 
—What work did Tortnlllan write upon the sotdect of the Secular Games, and 
what was his advice to the Christians ? Who was Bisbop of Borne during 
the persecation nnder Sevenu? 
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Defmce 
ofminulxus 
Felix, 



117. About the year 210, an eminent Chris- 
tian lawyer of Rome, Minatios Felix, wrote an 
excellent and elegant Defence of the Christian 
religion, in the form of a dialogue between a 
Christian called Octavios, and a Heathen called Cedlios, who 
A D 210 ^^ converted by the foil and convincing answers 
' given to his argoments and reproaches of the 

Christian religion, and the redtal of the noble triumphs of the 
Christians in their innumerable sufferings. 

118. The Emperor Severus died at 
York, A.D. 211, after a residence of two 
years in Britain.* He was succeeded 
by his son Caracalla, who was slain in 
217, after a barbarous reign of six years. Macrinus succeeded 
to the imperial purple, but was slain in 218; whereupon 
Elagabalus obtained the vacant eminence, and he too was 
slain in the year 222, after a reign of less than four years. 
This quick succession of Roman emperors was favourable to 
the diffusion of Christianity. The events attending their Uves 
and deaths, and the artifices of candidates for the diadem, 
naturally engaged much public attention, and suspended the 
execution of those sanguinary edicts intended for the destruc- 
tion of the Christians. 



Rapid Succession 
EmperoTB, 



AUxcmder Severus^ 

iwenJbyfifik 
Emperor of Borne, 



119. Upon the death of Elagabalus 
in 222, Alexander Severui^ was ac- 
knowledged emperor. He was an 
excellent and virtuous prince. The 
A D 222 ^*^^ against the Christians were not repealed by 

* • him, so that in his vast empire instances occur of 
Christians suffering death in his reign ; yet from the influence 
of his mother, Miunmaea, he showed kind feelings towards 
them in various ways, and was indeed the first Roman emperor 
by whom they were expressly tolerated. It is said that he 

* We have no means of fi)rming in this island during the emperor's 
an opinion as to the pei'secntion residence here. 

117. Give an aceonnt of Hinntias Fellz and bis work. What effect was pro- 
daced by bis Defiance? 

118. Where did Serems die f What was there that was fltvouiable to Cbris- 
ttaaity after his death ? 

119. What was the dispoidtion of Alexander Severos to the Christians ? Was 
there any perBcoution daring his reign ? Oive instances of his favourable con- 
sideration of Christianity. What is the earUest evidence wMeh tee poetess qf the 
eeltiag apart of hu/Odinge for Christian purposes? In what manner were the 
Jlret Chnstiant accustomed to me^for worship ? 
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had an image of Christ in his chamber, where he performed 
his daily devotions ; bnt, as a blind man without ftill know- 
ledge, he placed Christ with Orpheus, AppoUonius of Tyana, 
and his other deities. He adopted the custom of the Chris- 
tians in their ecclesiastical appointments, by publishing the 
names of intended governors of provinces and cities, and 
inviting objections against their fitness. Moreover, he in- 
scribed upon his palace and public buildings the Christian 
command, do not that to another^ which you would not have 
another do to you, and once designed to erect a temple to 
Jesus Christ. In addition to these evidences of a favourable 
feeling towards Christianity, he adjudged a piece of ground 
in dispute between some tavern-keepers and the Chnstians 
to the latter, saying, ^^ it is better that God be there 
worshipped in any manner, than that the place should be put 
to such uses as they (the tavern-keepers) designed it for." 
Supposing that there was some builcQng upon the spot of 
ground, we have here the oldest testimony of any edifice 
publicly concecrated to the worship of our hol^ religion, 
known to be such by the Pagans. The early Christians, as 
we have seen, were accustomed to meet for worship in each 
other's houses. 

/7-,,„ •; _/. \ 120. In this reign, probably about the year 
C^m r ^^^' *^® Council of Jconium* was called, to 
• J determine a controversy concerning the validity 
A T> 9<^i ^^ ^^^ baptism administered by the Montanists. 
A.D. zoi. FamiUanus, and fifty Bishops fix)m Phrygia, Gala- 
tia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, were present. It was resolved 
that all baptism administered out of the Church was to be 
rejected, as had been done before in Cappadocia by imme- 
morial custom. Before this time, the Montanists, who were 
not as first schismatics, appear to have refused to join in 
communion with the other members of the Church. They 
formed themselves into separate communities, adhering, 
however, to the outward form of ecclesiastical government 
which had now been established two centuries. It was the ad- 
mission of members into the Church by the sacrament of 

* A dty of Lycaonia, to which driven from Antioch. 
Paul and Barnabas returned when 



120. When, and for what pnipoee, was the CoancQ of Iconltun called? By 
whom was it attended ? What decision did it come to ? Were the Hontanists 
schismatics at this period ? 
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Maximmus^ 

twenty-sixth 

Enyf>eror of £ome. 



baptism iisedliy them which led to the dedsiye step taken 
against them by the ConncQ of loonium. 

121. Alexander Severns was slain by 
his soldiers in his tent, in a campaign 
against the Germans, in the year 235, 
and was succeeded by Maximinos, an 

235 ^^^ soldier who was instmmental to his death. He 
' was a giant in statore, and of a most cmel temper. 

No sooner was he secnre in his high station than he put to 
death all snch as had been intimate with Alexander, and 
banished those who had been advanced by him. In the midst 
of so mnch cmelty and bloodshed, no wonder that the savage 
included Christians in his persecution : yet the severities they 
endured were probably to be ascribed more to his displeasure 
at their attachment to the former emperor, and their having 
been protected by him, than to their religious principles. 
The persecution in his reign was directed cmefly against the 
Bishops and ministers of the Church, as the pillars and pro- 
pagators of Christianity. Maximinus was slain after a reign 
of three years ; and his successors, Maximus and Balbinus, 
who reigned jointiiy, shared the same fate soon after. 

122. Gordian succeeded to the empire 
in the year 238, at the age of fourteen. 
He was a youth of excellent disposition ; 
and during his reign the Church enjoyed 

A D 238 ^^i^Q^^^^Ji ^^^ Christians used to meet in large 
assemblies to settle theirown affairs without moles- 
tation. We have a record of ninety Bishops having met in 
council at Carthage, upon the heresy of one Privatus, which 
shows that the Gospel had at this tmie made very great ad- 
vance in Africa. 

Tx^.„, -^ -v 123. In the reign of Gordian, about the year 
T^hi/ \ 242, the Church in Arabia was disturbed by 
j^eryuus. j g^jyu^g^ Bishop of Bostra, who asserted that 
242 ^^ Saviour before His Incarnation had no proper 
A.i>. ^ . subsistence, no personal deity, but only a deriva- 
tive divinity from the Father afterwards. Praxeas and 

131. What was the cbaracter of the saooenor of Alesander Berenu? To 
what do yoa aaczibe his crnelty^ to the ChxlatlanB ? 

122. What was the state of the Church doling Ooidlan's rdgn? Show «h ftt 
the Goq>el had made considerable advance in Aftlca doting his rcdgn. 

123. What was the natore of the heresy which distorbed the Church In AnUa 
in the reign of Gordian? Who disseminated stnilhur erron? Who confuted 
this bereeyf and what was the oomeqvaice ? 



Chrdian^ twenty- 
eighth Emperor 
of Home, 
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Noetos* had already disseminated similar errors, and they 
were snbseqnently modified and brought into greater notice 
by Sabellius. The Bishops of Arabia met, but could not 
convince Beryllns of his errors ; whereupon they requested 
the assistance of Origen, by whom he was so lucidly confuted 
that he returned into the bosom of the Church. 



PhUw^wenty- 



rmth Emperor 
of Borne. 



124. Gordian was succeeded by Philip, 



an Arabian of dishonourable parentage, 
in the year 244. Notwithstanding many 
unjust&able actions, he has been held to 
A D 244 ^^^ ^'^^^ ^ Christian, and consequently the first 
' * * Christian emperor of Rome. That this opinion is 
fallacious Is highly probable ; but thus mudi may be deduced 
from it, that we clemency of the emperor was fayoural;>le to 
Christianity, and that the doctrines of the Gospel were em- 
braced by many, whom the dread of a persecuting tyrant 
would have prevented from making an open profession of thdr 
faith in Christ. The only disturbance during this reign was 
occasioned by a popular outbreak at Alexandriia, in whidi 
many lives were lost. 

Cmnian \ ^^^* ^ *^® ^^^ ^^^' *^® famous Cyprian, a 
K^yprum, j- ^^j^gj. Qf rhetoric at Carthage, was converted 

A D 246 ^ Christianity, in the 46th year of his age. He 

* * was soon after ordained presbyter ; and, with the 
exception of Novatus and four other dissentient presbyters, 
he was unanimously made Bishop of Carthage in 248. Li 
the Decian persecution, a.d. 250, he secured his safety by a 
prudent retreat, contriving during his edle to regulate 
the aflfairs of his Church, to which he returned at the 
dose of the persecution. He then entered into a spirited 
controversy with Stephen, Bishop of Rome, concerning the 
re-baptising of heretics, contendingy^ in opposition to the 
arrogant Stephen, that baptism by heretics was null. The 
severe edicts of Valerian were fatal to Cyprian. He was 
first banished to Corubis, about 50 miles from Carthage, and 
in the following year recalled to Carthage, where he was 

* NoetuB was refuted in a trea- tise hy Hippolytns, still extant. 

124. Who has been called the flnt ChTiBtian Emperor of Borne? Was he 
oorrectly so called ? What inference do yon draw fixnn the opinion timt he was 
a Christian? Was there any distortNuioe daring his reign ? 

126. (TJM on aecount of the Vfe and torMn^c of Cyprkm. What ttUdttn 
tookplaee in the Ohureh duHnff kii Epiteopatef What were CAs jwtec^ oon- 
trovertUt t» wMeft he vae wffagedt 
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confined to the narrow limits of his own garden. BefiMlng 
to purchase life by sacrificing to the Gods, he was beheaded 
in the year 258. Naturally ardent, and attached to the 
works of Tertnllian, he imbibed mnch of the spirit of that 
gloomy Montanist: and having high ideas of episcopal 
power and great intrejpidity of clukracter, he was an energetic 
prelate and severe msciplinarian. His works, which are 
nearly all practical, consist of 81 Epistles and 14 Treatises. 
Hie Novatian schism took place daring his Episcopate. 
Amongst the chief controversies in which he was engaged 
were Siose upon the snbject of the lapsed, baptism by 
heretics, and Novatianism. 

126. Philip fell in a mutiny of soldiers. 



thirtieth Emperor 
of Borne, 



in the year 249, and was succeeded by 
Dedns Trajan. For forty years the 
Church had enjoyed comparative tran- 



niq quillity and made proportionate advances ; bat 
^' prosperity had produced not unusual effects by in- 
troducing various corruptions and growing laxity of disdpluie. 
The reign of Decius brought with it a fiery trial of Chris- 
tianity, which Cyprian regarded as a chastisement firom 
Heaven for the corruptions which had grown up with the 
Churdi's security. Eusebius ascribes this fearful persecution 
to the hatred of Decius for his predecessor Philip, whom he 
accounted a Christian : others attribute it to the triumphant 
increase of Christianity, and the consequent declension of 
Paganism. Decius, it is said, was so enraged to see the 
religion of the empire trodden under foot, and undermined 
by a novel sect, that he issued edicts to the governors of 
provinces, command&ig them to proceed against the Chris- 
tians with the utmost severity, and to spare no kind of 
torments, unless they sacrificed to the Gk)ds. Nothing can 
be imagined more dismal than the storm which followed in 
all parts of the emjpire : the heart sickens at the recital of 
the ingenious and diversified tortures to which the Christians 
were exposed. Some apostatized,* but the greater part re- 

* Those who secured safety by sacrificing^ {. e, offering incense 

126. What was the state of the Church npon the death of the emperor Philip ? 
What was the conduct of Dedns towards the Chiistians? What in the character 
or cbreumstaneee (tfthe emperor Dedus induced hie conduct towards the Christiane 
in differttd parte of hit rkgn t In what etate was the Church found in d^erent 
parteqfhiereignf^Whattindofpereeeutionwaeitf Gine instances cf pereone 
who eti^ered under it. What effe/d didU produce upon the Church both ai the 
iim§ and afterwardet 
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mained unshaken. Fabianns, Bishop of Borne, was pat to 
death; Alexander, Bishop of Jerasalem, and Babylas, 
Bishop of Antioch, died in prison ; Origen also underwent 
many cmel tortures. ^^ There was general confusion and 
consternation," says an old writer ; ^^ the laws of nature and 
humanity were trodden under foot; friend betrayed his 
friend, brother his brother, and children their parents, every 
man being afrud of his nearest relations. By this means 
the woods and mountains became full ; the cities and towns 
empty." 

Turnmnnhiom \ 1^* Hence arose monks* and hermit8.t 
manacMm.] r^^^ prevalence of Platonic Christianity, and 

the belief that solitude, contemplation, and abstinence were 
necessary to elevate the soul to a knowledge of Divine truth, 
had already prepared the way for monachism, which assumed 
a definite form in the Decian persecution, during which Paul 
of Thebes, the first Christian hermit, fled into the Egyptian 
deserts, and led there a solitary life for ninety years. His 
example was followed by many others, and a voluntary 
seclusion from secular affairs came to be inculcated as the 
perfection of piety and virtue. 

LoDsed ^ ^^^' Commotions and contests arose in 
ri!r^Zo Y ^^erent parts of the Church in the reign of 
KymTsaans. j p^^j^g f^^^ ^^^ number of Christians charge- 
able with defection, called " lapsed" Christians. These 
wished to be restored to Christian fellowship, without sub- 
mitting to that severe penance which the laws of the Church 
prescribed. In Egypt and Africa many persons, to obtain 
more ready pardon of their offences, resorted to the inter- 
cession of the martyrs,^ and obtained from them letters of 

before the idols, or by certificates * From uovdt, solitary, 

purchased with money, were dis- t From iptifun, desert. 

tinguished by the opprobrious % By martyrs must be here 

names of '' Sacrificers'MiS^i«r(/S- tmderstood persons who were 

eatores), ** Inoensers" (TnurUica' either tmder sentence for their 

tores), and " Certificated** {Libel' religion ; or had endured soma 

latiei). Persons who delivered suffering for it, and were unoer- 

the Scriptures up to persecutors tain what further would be&Il 

were called Traaitores, them. 



127. What was the oxlgliKtf Monachism? How was the way for it prepared? 
Wbo was tbe flzst Chilstlan hermit ? 

128. Oive an account qf the controversp aHHng out ((f the ca$e of the Lapeed. 
Who took a prominent put in it? What was the result? What Synods were 
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peaces (UbeUos pacts), t,e. papers in which the dying martyrs 
declared that tney considered the persons worthy of their 
commimion, and wished them to be received and treated as 
brethren; in consequence of which they were taken into 
commmdon again sooner than the mles of the Chnrch other- 
wise allowed. The presbyters who had opposed Cyprian's 
election to the Bishopric of Carthilge were very active in the 
controversy which ensued, and were not only too ready them- 
selves to admit offenders who produced such letters, but 
urged others not to wait for the consent of the Bishop, which 
had heretofore been considered necessary. But Cyprian, 
though not disposed to derogate from the honour of the 
martyrs, was opposed to this excessive lenity, and wished to 
limit the effects of the letters to persons in danger of dying, 
to which effect he issued directionsf during h& absence in 
the Decian persecution. Upon his return to Carthage he 
convened a Synod to compose the differences which still 
existed with regard to the lapsed. This Synod decreed that 
the lapsed, being of several sorts, should be treated accord- 
ing to the nature of their crimes — ^that the LibeUatici should 
be soon admitted to reconciliation ; that the Sacnficati who 
had begun to do penance in health should be restored to com- 
munion in dangerous sickness, but those who deferred penance 
tiU sickness arrived should be refused absolution ; and that 
ecclesiastics who had fallen into idolatry should be for ever 
excluded from the ministry. Similar regulations were 
adopted by a Synod assembled by Cornelius at Bome, and 
Novatian, Kovatus, and their party were excommunicated. 

T%a 7ir/)«i/>y.'/««3^ 129. After the martyrdom of Fabian, the 

ScS r C^^urch of Kome continued without a Bishop 

J for more than a year, when Cornelius was 

A D 260 ®^®^*®^ ^ *^** ^^^ ^° *^® y^^ 2^^' There was 
at this time a presbyter named Novatian in the 

* The Pope claims the power to the middle of the second century, 

grant spiritual indalgenoes from t Bionysius^ Bishop of Alezan- 

these iettera qf peaee^ which dria, issued smiilar directions to 

seem to have been nrst used about his clergy. 

EBsembled npon the sul^ect? What were "kUtrt of peace? *[iV<Xe.l— From 
whence does the Bishop of Bome claim power to grant spiritual Indnlgences ? 

129. Oive an account of the schism which ensued upon the appointment of 
Cornelius to the Bishopric of Bome. What part was taken lay the Bishop of 
Carthage? What was the conduct of Novatus ? By what does he appear to 
have been actuated? By what name were the Kavatlans known? What 
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Church at Rome, who rigorously maintained that the lapsed 
ought never to be absolved by the Church. Most of the 
other presbyters, as well as Cornelius, were of a different 
opinion. Hence, Novatian strongly opposed the election of 
Cornelius ; and when the latter was chosen, not only with- 
drew himself from communion with him, but got himself 
irregularly ordained Bishop by three Bishops from obscure 
phu^s in Italy. This raised a great disturbance in the Church 
at Rome, and the heads of both parties sent intimation of 
the elections to Carthage. Cyprian, after due inquiry, re- 
cognized Cornelius as the Bishop of Rome. Novatian tiiere- 
npon founded a new sect, which had for its adherents many 
who were plesused with the severity of its discipline. The 
principal coadjutor of Novatian* in this schism was Novatus, 
a presbyter of Carthage, who fled to Rome in order to escape 
the condemnation of Cyprian, with whom he had been for 
some time in hostility, and seems to have been actuated 
mainly by a love of opposition, for he contended for extreme 
lenity in re-admitting the lapsed because C3rprian recom- 
mended caution ; yet joined Novatian at Rome, who became 
a schismatic on account of the extreme rigour of his views. 
The Novatians do not appear to have corrupted the doctrines 
of Christianity, but by the sev^ty of their discipline they 
produced a lamentable schism, assuming to themselves the 
distinctive appellation of CcUhari, from Kadapol^ pure. They 
were excommunicated (as stated in the preceding paragraph) 
by a Council at Rome ; and subseqnentiy the first Council 
of Antioch was summoned against them. 

130. Decius perished in an attack 

upon the Goths, a.d. 251, and was 

succeeded in the empire by Callus, 

who in a short time alter his acces- 

A B 251 '^^^^ renewed the persecution against the Christians, 

. ^jii^jjj jjj^^ considerably abated. Without issuing 

new decrees, he enforced the former ones, compelling the. 

* Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, mentioned as inclined to agree 
is the only Bishop of any note with Novatian. 



thirty 'first Emperor 
of Bome, 



Cocinolls exoommimlcated fhem? «[-^oM'}— Wliat Bishop wu indlned to agree 
wlthKoratian? 

180. What was the oondnct of Oallua toward! the Christians ? What optnlon 
inflnenoed the penecntion in this reign? What was the oondnct of Cyprian? 
Name some eminent safllaren. 
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Christians to sacrifice. A pestilence then raging in the em- 
pire contribnted to influence the persecntion, for visitations of 
this sort were charged npon the lenity shown to the Christians. 
Cyprian vindicated Christianity from this vnlgar and popular 
objection, in a treatise addressed to Demetrian, the Proconsul 
of Carthage. In this persecution Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 
was first banished and then beheaded, and his successor 
Lucius suffered a like fate. 



VcUerioji, 

thaiif'Second mrvperor 

of Borne, 



131. After a short reign, Grallus 
was slain, a.d. 253. He was suc- 
ceeded by Valerian, who began his 
reign with many kindnesses to- 



253 wards the Christians, entertaining them even in 
• ^^' his own family. But after about four years of peace, 
a most bitter persecution broke out. In the year 257, Valerian, 
at the instigation of his prime-minister, Macrianus, who 
charged the Christians with hindering by wicked charms the 
prosperity of the empire, issued an e^ct, commanding all 
persons to adopt the religious ceremonies of Rome, prohibit- 
ing the Christians from holding meetings, and ordering 
Bishops and other teachers into exile. The martyrs in this 
persecution were innumerable : among the chief of them was 
Stephen, Bishop of Rome, who was succeeded by Xystus : 
Cyprian also. Bishop of Carthage, was banished, and subse- 
quently put to death. Next year, 258, Valerian published a 
still more severe edict, wherein he ordered that Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons should be put to death without 
delay : that senators and persons of rsuik should forfeit their 
honours and estates, and their lives also, if they persisted in 
Christianity : that ladies should lose their property and be 
sent into banishment : and that the imperial household should 
be imprisoned. At Rome, Xystus the Bishop, and Laurentius 
a Deacon were roasted before a slow fire ; and in all the 
provinces numbers of Christians were put to death, or ex- 
posed to sufferings worse than death. After the death of 
Xystus, the Church at Rome continued for nearly a year 
without a Bishop ; but upon the persecution somewhat 
abating, Dionysius was appointed to that office. 



131. How teas the emperor Vakrian cHtpoaed to the CMtttant in the earfitf 
part of Ms reign t Bow and in what respects did his conduct to them chanffef 
What happened to them in consequence in differed parts cf the empiret Cfioe 
instances of the treatment which individual Christians met with in the lattetpart 
of his reign. 
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Tensed ^ ^^^' ^ *^® ^^^ *^*^ *^® accession of Yalerian, 
R^IXr^ I an application was made to Cyprian concerning 
jitsnops. J ^j^^ ^j^^ ^f ^g Spanish Bishops, Basilides and 

A,^ Martial, who had been deprived, for idolatry and 
other crimes, and whose places had been supplied 
by Felix and Sabinns. Although they owned their gnilt, 
pushed on by envy and ambition they repaired to Rome, with 
the view of obtaining favourable letters from Stephen,* who 
was surprised into compliance with their request, so tliat on 
their return to Spain they were more insolent than ever. 
The case was laid before Cyprian, who summoned a coundl, 
at which it was decided that the deprivation of Basilides and 
Maitial, and the ordination of Felix and Sabinus, ought to 
stand good, and that the credulity of Stephen had been 
imposed upon. 

T f nt ) ^^^' ^® peace which the Church enjoyed in 
B Hm \ *^® ®*^^^ P*^ ^^ Valerian's reign gave oppor- 
ifapusm. j t^jjjjty iQ ^he Bishops to make several regulations. 

Among others, a council was called at Carthage, by Cyprian, 
concerning the time of baptising infants, a question started 
by Fidus, an African Bishop, who asserted that baptism was 
not to be administered until the eighth day, as circumcision 
was under the Jewish law. The council decided that it was 
not necessary to defer baptism until the eighth day, nor was 
the mercy of God to be denied to any as soon as bom into 
the world. 

J, .. j^ \ 134. Different customs prevailed in different 
jsamm oy i churches as to the manner in which those who 
nermcs. j j^^^ ^iem baptised by heretics should be re- 
ceived into the Church. Many of the Eastern and African 
Churches dassed such persons among the catechumens, and 

* If the Church of Rome did and as Rome was the most influen- 

not recognize a Bishop of another tial city in the world, it became 

place, the members of his flock important that it should recognize 

would be excluded from com- the appointment of a Bishop, 
munion upon visiting that city; 



132. Olye asy aoooimt of the caae of the Spanish Bishops, Badlldes and Mar- 
tial. What part did Stephen, Bishop of B(nne, and Cyprian, Bishop of Gartbage, 
take respectively ? *iNote.}—'Wlij did the Spanish Bishops appeal to Borne? 

133. Wh«i was the qnestlon ot in&nt baptism decided. What was the deci- 
sion of the Council at Carthage apon the satiJect ? 

134. Was there uniformity of practice in the eaily Chor6h upon the subject of 
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held that it was absolutely necessary to lebaptize them.* 
Bat the Chmch of Borne, and other European Churches, 
regarded the baptism administered by erring Christians as 
Tatid, and therefore received redsdmed heretics simply yntb. 
imposition of hands and prayer.f This diversity long pre- 
vailed without giving rise to contention. But in tlus century 
256 ^^ Asiatic and African Christians decided in 
' several councOs, and esi)ecially in two at Carthage, 
in 255 and 256, that heretical baptism was null and void. 
When this came to the knowledge of Stephen, Bishop of 
Bome, he roughly excluded the Eastern ^Christians nt)m 
communion with his Church. A warm controversy arose ; 
but the discord was healed partly by the moderation of 
Cyprian, and partly by the death of the haughty Stephen. 

Tj;^ Q^h^n'^\ 135. The SabeUians were so called from 
z^T^ [ SabeUius, an African Presbyter or Bishop, 
iieresi/, j ^ ptolemais, a district of Pentapolis, who 
aK.j started his heretical notions about a.d. 257. He 
A.D. ^0/. i^aught that there is but one person in theGrOd- 
head, reducing the three persons in the Trinityto three 
characters or relations, and maintaining that the Word and 
Holy Spirit are only emanations or functions of the Deity. 
Thus, he compared the Divinity to the sun, of which |the 
Father would be analogous to the substance, the Son to the 
light, and the Holy Ghost to the heat. This doctrine some- 
what differed from that advanced by Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Beryllus, with which it has sometimes been identified. The 
former heretics supposed that the Father |)ersona% assumed 

* A distinction was made be- t Heresies had always risen in 

tween Apostates and Heretics, the East; Rome had oeen com- 

The former were re-admitted by paratively little vexed with them, 

imposition of hands ; but the This may explain the differenoe 

latter, who had no baptism bnt between the Churches of Rome 

what was conferred b^ heretical and of the East ypon the sul^eot 

persims, were re-baptized. of heretical baptUnn. 

baptism by beretics t Wbat was fhe practioe of tbe Cbarch of Borne ? * [i^o<0.] 
— Wbat was tbe piractloe of tbe Eastern and Afiican Cburcbes with weud to 
(1) Apostates and (2) Heretics t What was tbe decision of tbe Councils held at 
Carthage upon tbe sutject ? State bow tbe Bishop of Bome received that decision. 
^{Ncte.\-^Caxi yon aocoont for tbe difTerenoe upon this subject between the 
Churches of Bome and of the East ? 

135. Who was Sabellius t When did Us heresy arise f What was tbe nature 
of it? IMstingnish between Sabenianism, and the heresies of Fraxeas, Koetus, 
and Beiyllns. By what Bishop was SsbeHlanism checked ; and by what CouncU 
was it condemned ? 
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tiie hmnaii natnre of Christ ; whereas SabeUios held that it 
was only a part of the Divine nature, which was pnt forth as 
an emanation and became nnited with the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit he considered to be a similar portion of the supreme 
Father. The Sabellian heresy was checked by the oppositioB 
of Dionysins, Bishop of Alexandria, and its author was con- 
demned in a conncil held at Borne, in the year 268. 

136. Valerian having been taken 
prisoner by Sopores, King of Persia, 
(by whom he was subsequently flayed 
alive,) his son Gallienus became 
A D 260 ^^P^^o^i ^'^* ^^^* National calamities attended 
. . ^ou. ^|g advent to power ; and recollecting that while 
his father favoured the Christians, Heaven smiled upon his 
designs, Grsllienus by his edicts relaxed the per8ecuti(Mi 
against them, and allowed them a full freedom in the use of 
their religion. Although the Church was not wholly without 
troubles and martyrs, it may be said that from this time it 
enjoyed a peace of forty years. 



OaUienus, 

thirti/'third Emperor 

of Borne. 




sequence partly of the pretensions of Macrianus and his sons 
to the empire, and partly of the prevalence of a frightM 
famine. It was about this time, or perhaps a little earlier, 
tHat Dionysius, sumamed the Great, a pupil of Origen, who 
succeeded Heraclas in the Bishopric of AlexanMa, was 
engaged in confuting the errors of Sabellius. He wrote with 
so much zeal agsdnst the Sabellian heresy as to appear to fedl 
into an opposite error, and his enemies charged him with 
asserting, not only a distinction of persons, but a difference 
of essence, in the Grodhead, t.e., with holding the doctrine 
that the Son is not of one substance with the Fatiier. His 
reply to tiiese charges was put forth in a work entitled i^- 
fiUation and Defence, wherein it appears that he gave a satis- 
factory account of his views of the Trinity. Soon afterwards 
he was engaged in a controversy with i^epos, an f^yptian 
Bishop, who in his Eefutation of the AUegorists maintained 



136. What WM the oondact of OaIli«niu towards the Ghilstiaiui t 
187. Give a ahort aoconnt of Dlonysliu of Alexandria. What hereqr did he 
reftate? What eflioet did hla zeal against SabeUlaolsm prodnoe upon Ids own 
opinions ! What doctrine was be chaiged with holding f State what works he 
published. 
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tile doctriike of a sensual aillleiiiixm. He confated this 
doctrine both viva voce and in a w^ork On PrmrUses; and so 
^nccessM was he that he converted Coracio, the leader of the 
millenarians in the place of Nepos, who was now dead. 
Dionjsins died at Ale:iandria, about the year 264. 

P/ia/7//y«3«Wo 1 188. The IPaulianists, or Paulians, derived 
jramtantsis. f ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ p^^ ^^ Samosata, in Syria, 

who was dected Bishop of Antioch a.d. 260. He asserted 
the simple humanity* of Christ ; but maintained that the 
spirit of the Fath^ had descended upon Him, dwelt within 
Him, and empowered Him to work miracles and instruct man- 
kind. He so concealed his real sentiments, however, under 
ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated councils failed to 
convict him ; but at last, in 269, he was deposed and excom- 
municated, although under the protection of the Queen of 
Antioch he continued to enjoy the emoluments of his episcopal 
rank for four years. He was finally rejected by a decree of 
Aurelian, in the year 272, and Domnus, the Bishop elect, 
was thus confirmed in his office. The followers of Paul were 
not very numerous ; yet his distinguished rank, his ostenta- 
tion, his opulence, and his vigorous (^position to the decrees 
of councils attracted general attention. 

{h-eaory ) ^^^' ^^^^^^ Bishop of Neocawarea 
'ThaumaLrmis \ ^ Po^tus, sumamed ThaumaturgnB,t 
inaurmmrgus. J fl^j^jghed in this reign. His original 

name was Theodorus ; he was bom of heathen parents about 
Uie year 200, and having become a pupil of Origen at Cftsarea 
in Palestine was converted about 281. Soon after his ordi- 
nation in 240 he was appointed Bishop of Neocsssarea, where 
he died in 270, having retired for a short time in the Decian 
persecution. The miracles ascribed to Gregory have bestowed 
upon him a degree of celebrity which probably he would not 
have derived firom his few literary productions. The Sabd- 
lians claimed him, though unjustly, as a favours of their 
views, because in explaining to the heaths that the Father 

* For this reason be is some- \ From Bavfiaroypy^^f a worker 
times acoonnted the Father of (if miraclea. 
Sooiniaidsm. 



138. Wbo was Panl of Samosata t What was the nataie of his beresjr ? 
* [^ofe.]— Why has he been accounted the fttber of Sodnhuiism ? Was he ever 
deposed from his BlShopilckl 

139. State what yoo know of Qiegory TbaiamatarguB. t [ilTote.]— Why was 
he eaOed Thanmatorgust Did the SabeQlaDS cUdm htan Justly T 

H 



Aureliariy 

thirty-fifth Emperor 

of Rome. 
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and the Son are one in essence, he seemed to say that they 
are two only metaphysically, not really. He wrote several 
epistles, an oration in praise of Origen, a paraphrase on 
Ecclesiastes, and probably a creed. 

140. Clandius,* who was pro- 
claimed* emperor when Gallienns was 
slain in the year 268, reigned little 
more than two years, when he was 
2^Q succeeded by Aurelian in the year 270. For four 
A.D. £iyj, years the Cluristians enjoyed peace. Bnt in the 
fifth year of his reign, Aurelian, prompted either by his own 
superstition, or by that of others, prepared to persecute them. 
Before his edicts, however, had been published over the 
whole empire, he was assassinated at Thrace, a.d. 275. At 
his death an interregnum of six months ensued, and the 
succeeding emperors were Tacitus, Probus, and Cams, 
whose reigns were not unfavourable to Christianity. 

5,, . , . 1 141. Manichaeism took its rise in the reign 
Mantcnmsm, j- ^^ Probus. Its founder was one Manes, or 

Q_« ManichsBus, concerning whose origin various stories 
A.D. J7b. gj^t Hg ^83 probably bom in Persia about the 

year 240, and was put to death by the Persian government 
about 277. His system was a compound of Gnostic, Pytha- 
gorean, and Christian doctrines. He gave himself out as 
the Paraclete who, according to our Saviour's promise, was 
to communicate to the world a clearer and ftdler revelation ; 
and taught the doctrine of two principles, one of which was 
a living Light, existing from all eternity, and surrounded by 
hosts of pure spirits ; and the other an evil power called 
Darkness, who had resided from eternity in a remote region 
of infinite space, accompanied by myriads of evil spirits 
created out of matter, of which his kingdom was composed. 
There was a time when these powers were unacquainted with 
each other's existence ; but the spirits of Darkness, having 
once advanced beyond their own limits and beheld the delight- 

• Porphyry, the noted anti- nous work, which was answered 

Christiau philosopher, flourished by Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, 

in the reign of Claudius. He and destroyed by imperial laws in 

attacked Christianity in a yolumi- the next century. 

140. What was the condition of Christianity ander Aurelian? *[iirofe.]— 
Who was Porphyry;?— In what reign did he flourish ? 

141. When did Manichseism take its rise ? Oive a short accoont of its founder. 
What toere the tenett of the Manidiceatu t Was any decree issued against fhem ? 
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fill realms of Light, projected an irruption into his kingdom* 
To these turbulent spirits Grod opposed the jirst man ; but 
his opposition being too feeble, the Iwing spirit was sent to 
his aid : a part of the celestial substance, however, being 
seized by demons, light and darkness became blended. From 
the parts of this mixture uncontaminated, or contaminated 
only in a small degree, with matter, the sun, moon, and 
planets were formed. The remainder composed this world, 
fitted for the residence of bodies endued with a soul composed 
of those parts of the celestial substance which the prince of 
Darkness seized, and whose endeavours to be virtuous were 
constantly obstructed by other beings containing souls formed 
from corrupt matter. Upon this absurd and fanciful founda- 
tion Manichseus erected a superstructure, asserting that, in 
order to obviate the power of these latter beings, the Supreme 
Being produced two superior emanations, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, consubstantial with the Father, but subordinate 
to Mm, who exert their benign influence upon the bodies and 
souls of men : that Grod sent good angels and prophets upon 
earth to instruct man, and at length his own Son, who took 
upon Him the appearance,* not the nature, of man. But it 
were next to impossible to recount all the impious tenets of 
this heresiarch, msomuch that Pope Leo said of him that 
the devil reigned in all other heresies, but had raised his very 
throne in that of theManichasans, who embraced all the errors 
and impieties that the spirit of man was capable of. They 
were divided into hearers and elect ; of the elect, twelve were 
called Masters, in imitation of the twdve Apostles; and 
there was a kind of Pope amongst them. It would seem 
that Manichaeism made great progress in Egypt ; for Diocle- 
tian issued a sanguinary decree against the professors of it 
in the year 29Q, in reply to a letter from the proconsul of 
Africa. 

142. Diocletian assumed the imperial 
purple in the year 284. The tranquillity 
which, after the Decian persecution, had 
with little interruption soothed and 
9«ii recruited the Church, continued through several 
A.D. J04. yg^j^ Q^ Diocletian's reign. The Christians pub- 

* Henoe he denied the reality of the crucifixion and resorreotion. 

142. Gto€ mmt accwtU tf tlu staU of the Church under Diocletian, [See 
also par. 146.] 

H 2 



Diocletian^ iMrty- 

ninth Emperor 

of Rows, 
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lidy professed tiieir rel^ons sentmieiits : tliey were openly 
received at court, and their opinions were professed by the 
&voiirite domestics of the monarch, through wh(»n tiiey were 
exonerated from making their appearance at the heathen 
sacrifices, a test which had before been imposed npon afl 
persons in places of power or tmst. Under these eircnm* 
stances Christianity greatly increased; multitudes daily 
embraced it, and edifices for public worship sprang up on 
every side. But it soon had to pass through the ordeal of 
aaotlier most bloody persecution. 

The ) ^^^' Towards the close of the third century, 
JT^ttn^u^ \ *^^* *^® 1^'^ 296, the sect of the Hieracites 
iitcrocMCJ. j ^p^^ formed in Egypt by one Hierax, whose 

oQ- notions have sometimes been erroneously con- 
A.D. ^o. foinK[ed with those of Manes. Believing that the 
great business of Christ was to promulgate a new law, more 
perfect and more strict than that of Moses, he prohibited the 
use of wine, fiesh, marriage, and whatever was grateM to 
the senses. Yet possibly he supposed that severe injunctions 
of this nature were imposed by Christ only upon those who 
aspired to the highest attainments in virtue. He denied the 
resurrection ; excluded children dying before years of discre- 
tion from the kingdom of Heaven ; distinguished the sub- 
stance of the Son from that of the Father; taught that 
Melchisedech was the Holy Ghost; obscured the Sacred 
Volume with allegorical interpretations; and maintained 
that Paradise was no sensible thing, but only the joy and 
satisfaction of the soul. 

m the thrd Century, ] Scripture prevailed extensively 
in the third century. And with the opinions, Christian teachera 
assumed the manners and dress, of the philosophic schools. 
The beli^ that solitude and abstinence were necessary to 
elevate the soul to a knowledge of Divine truth gained ground, 
and out of it sprang monkery. Some new doctrines concern* 
ing the state of the soul after death were entertained : the 
undistinguished believer was consigned to purification after 
this life, preparatory to his participation in the joys of 
Heaven ; but the martyr was supposed to be received into 

143. Wbat was the heresy of merax? When did it arise? 

144. Give some aoooont of the doctrine, goTemment, and disdpUne of the 
Chnxch in the thbd oentnxy. 
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etflmal glory immediately npon the dissolution of the body. 
Conyenient edifices were erected lor religions worship ; and 
the assumption of new powers by the ministers probably laid 
a fonndation for the encroachments which were afterwards 
made npon the rights of the whole Christian community. 
The government of the Church by Bishops was well esta- 
blished, and in each proTince there was one invested with a 
kind of pre-eminence over the rest. With the growing 
numbers of Christians, new orders of ministers were ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was to attend to the inferior offices in 
the Church. Grold and silver vessels were used in the Lord^s 
Supper, which was administered by some in the morning, by 
gome in the afternoon, and by others in the evening. The 
sacrament of Baptism was publicly administered, in the 
presence of those abready initiated, after the catechumen had 
been publicly exorcised, had acknowledged himself to be 
under the influence of a malignant spirit, and had submitted 
to a long preparation. Conflrmation, by anointing with holy 
oil and the imposition of hands, followed. A regular form 
of discipline took place in every matter which fell within the 
cognizance of the Church : penitents were compelled to ap- 
pear in sackcloth, and the time appointed for penitence was 
contracted or extended by the Bishop, according to the marks 
of contrition. Fasting grew into high esteem, and there was 
an increasing passion for austerities. 

Th^ n.*/t^7«^v>«i '^ 1^^' ^ the year 286, Diocletian asso- 
pJ^^ r ^^**®^ ^^*^ himself in the empire Maxi- 
er ecu . j jj^j^^ Herculius, with the title of Augustus. 
At a later period, about 291, the two emperors strengthened 
themselves by choosing two coadjutors, Constantius Chlorus 
and Galerins, who exercised a somewhat inferior authority 
under the title of Caesars. Constantius ruled in Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain, and Gallerius in Ill3rricum. Under these four 
associated emperors the Church at first had peace : but at 
length the calm was interrupted, and a persecution more 
bloody than any which had gone before began, and lasted for 
ten years. A foretaste of what was coming was experienced 
in 298, when an edict was issued to the effect that all persons 
in office about the court or in the army should be present at 
the heathen sacrifices. Constantius was the only one of the 



t46. How was the government of the empire oondacted miderDlooletkai? 
Oive on aocoant of the perseoutioa at tbia time. Is It correctly caUed the Diocl«P 
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fonr heads of the empire who had no part in this order. But 
it was not nntil the year 303 that the Diocletian (more cor- 
rectly the Galerian) persecution broke ont in its fury. 
Galerius, instigated partly by his own inclination and partly 
by the pagan priests, obtained from his father-in-law, 
Diocletian, who was then at Nicomedia, an edict enjoining 
tiiat the Churches and books* of the Christians should be 
destroyed, and all their rights and privileges annulled. The 
persecution commenced at once by the demolition of the 
principal Church in the city. Irritated at this, a Christian 
tore down the edict from the conspicuous position in which ' 
it was placed, and suffered for his temerity by being roasted 
alive. A dreadful fire in the palace of Nicomedia was 
attributed to the Christians, who were put to horrible tor- 
ments in consequence. This catastrophe was succeeded by 
several edicts against the Christians, ordering that all Bishops 
should be thrown into prison, and by all ways imaginable 
compelled to sacrifice ; and subsequently that all Chnstians 
shoidd sacrifice to the Grods, or be put to the torture. The 
most fiery of all the trials which the Church had undergone 
now approached, and persecution raged with unbounded fury 
throughout the empire, except in Gaul and Britain, where 
Constantius protected the persons of the Christians, although 
he allowed the demolition of their Churches. Human imagi- 
nation was almost exhausted in inventing a variety of tor- 
tures. Some were impaled alive ; some were roasted by 
slow fires ; some had melted lead poured down their throats ; 
some had their flesh torn off with shells; and some had 
splinters of reeds thrust under their nails. Those who were 
not capitally punished had their Umbs and features mutilated. 
It would be endless to enumerate the victims. The Bishops 
of Nicodemia, Tjnre, Sidon, and Emessa ; many matrons and 
virgins of the purest character ; and a nameless multitude of 
plebeians arrived at immortality through the flames of 
martyrdom.f Wearied at length with contention, or moved 

* Many Christians, and even guilty of sacrilege, and branded, 

some of toe Bishops and Clergy, as we have said oefore, with, itxe 

surrendered their books to save name of Traditares. 

their lives. They were regarded t It was thought that Chris- 

by their more resolute brethren as tianlty was extinct, and the 



tlan persecatlon ? •[iVb<e.]— What do you mean by the term IS'OdUoru t What 
was the nature of the edicts Issued against the Christlaos at ttali^ time ? UNote.} 
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by the excrnciating angaish which he himself suffered from a 
loathsome disease, Galerins, in the year 311, after the abdication 
oi Diocletian,* indulged his Christian subjects with a transient 
respite from their sufferings and issued an edict permitting 
them to have buildings for religious worship. His successor, 
however, continued the persecution, though with some 
intermission and mitigation, until Constantine became invested 
with the sole dominion of the Roman world. 

TA^ iLT^j^:^^ \ 1^6. The Meletians were so called from 
^i?^ [ Meletius, Bishop of LycopoUs, in Egypt, 
J ^jj^ ^^ deposed by the Council of Alex- 
andria because he had sacrificed in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion. After his deposition, however, Meletius continued to 
assimie the title and exercise the functions of his office ; and 
when Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, sought safety by flight, 
Meletius took upon himself to make certain regulations con- 
nected with Peter's offlce,t and ordain persons to the 
ministry. The schism distracted the Church for many years. 
Meletius himself was prohibited for ever by the Council of 
Nice, but his followers were admitted to conmiunion without 
re-ordination. 

emperor recorded his supposed at leng^ turned his arms against 

victoiy in monumental inscrip- lacmius, who was the lastcom- 

tions. His haughty boast was, petitor that opposed his greatness, 

that " the name of Christiansy the We may here remark that about 

destroyers of the republic, is the time of Diocletian's abdication 

abolished, and their superstition the first British martyr, St. Alban, 

everywhere destroyed.'* fell. Hehad concealed a preacher 

* Diocletian abdicated in 305, named Amphibelus, and, upon 

and his collea^e, Maximianus, being brougnt before the Govem- 

soon followed his example. Tears or, confessed himself a Christian, 

of discord and connision sue- and was thereupon tortured and 

ceeded, and the Roman govern- beheaded near Verulam, his native 

ment was at one period adminis- place. The present town of St. 

tered by six emperors. The rival Albans stands upon the spot, 

princes, however, gradually fell t The Bishops of Alexandria, 

Defore the united arms of Ck>n- Carthage, ana Rome appear to 

stantine (who succeeded his have exercised a kind of metropo- 

father, Constantius Chloros, upon litan authority over the Churcnes 

the death of the latter at York, in in their districts. 
806) , and licinius ; and the former 



— What was the boast of the emperor ? Whoi did the perseontion tenninate ? 
^lirote-^—Oiye an aocotint of the flrat British martyr. 
U6. Mention the cause of the MeUtian schism. 
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mi^ \ 147. The schism of the Donaiists 18 the most 

Tinnjfiiatjt \ iBQii>ortant that disturbed the Church in the 
jjonamis. j ^. ^ ^^ ^^ ^.^^^j^ century. Caciliaim*, 

the Archdeacon of Carthage, on the demise of Mensuriiia» 

A D 311 -^^^^P ^ ^^^ ^'^1 ^ ^^ y^'^ ^^^1 ^^ consecrated 
' * to the vacant office by some of the AMcan Bishopiy 

without waiting for the assent of the Bishops <tf Numidta. 
These Prelates, offended at the slight, cited C»cilianus to 
appear before them and defend himself, at Carthage : npon 
his refosing to submit to their authorily, he was deposed, 
and his deacon, Maijorinns, ordained m his room, on the 
following grounds : — (1) That he refused to appear before 
the Councfi : (2) That Felix of Aptungns, the principal 
Bishop who assisted at his consecration, was a tradxtor : (S) 
That during the Diocletian persecution he had behaved! with 
inhumanity to the Christians who were in prison. Donatus 
was the leader of the party who opposed Caedliauus ; hence 
the name of Donatists. A CouncU held at Aries, a.d. 314, 
confirmed the election of Caecilianus, who was consequently 
recognized by the Catholic* Church as the legitimate Bishop 
of Carthage. But the schismatics refused to acquiesce in the 
decision of the Council, and continued to elect Bishops of 
their own, and the schism was not quite extinct until the 
seventh century. 

rvv.>«t«..MVi« /»/•> ^*^' Constantius, the father of Constan- 

^3Zl7 r t^«» had shown himself favourably disposed 

ijonsumane. j ^ ^j^^ Christian cause, and Constantino 

gave early indications of a desire to protect its professors, 
but at the same time he liberally enriched the temples of the 
gods and publicly worshipped at their shrines, llie conver- 
sion of Constantino is said to have been miracnlous, and is 

* From KaTo, and 5Xo«, i.e,, tingpiiah the Church of Christ from 

general or uniyersal. The term heretics and Bchismatios, as it had 

appears to have been used as early before been used to distinguish 

as&emiddleoftheseoondcentury, that Church from the Jewish 

or perhaps much earlier, to dis- Church. 



147. Give <m account 0/ the sehUmo/thtDonatiats. What CoancU was held 
apon the sobject ? How long did the Bchlsm continue ? *[Ab<«]— Explain the 
meaning of the tenn CathoUc.-^Whea, and for what pnxpose, was It flrst used ? 

148. What wu the conduct of Conetantine towardt the Christiam be/ore Ute 
period of hie declaring hknaOf in fanowr of Chriatiaieitpt What ndraeubme 
story is coimeded with the conversion qfConekmUHet Ujpom what authoritif ie it 
rekUedt 
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Qi 9 generally ascribed to the year 312, when he was 
A.D. o . u^i^^j. Qf Spain and Ganl, and went against 
Maxentins in Italy, who was reigning tyrannically in Kome. 
It is related on the testimony of Ensebins, who says he had 
it from the emperor himself, that as the army of Constantino 
approached Rome, about three o'clock in the afternoon, tliere 
anddenly appeared a pillar of light in the heavens, in the 
fiuhion of a cross, with this inscription upon it — 'Bv toiIto» 
vUa, by this conquer. The emperor was confounded by this 
Tision, and knew not what it meant; but our Saviour 
appeared to him in a dream to confirm the prognostic of the 
Iimdnous phenomenon, commanding him to make a standard 
like that which he had seen in the heavens, and cause it to be 
carried before him in wars as an ensign of victory and safety. 
The standard was made accordingly, and Constantine soon 
afterwards defeated Maxentius and entered Rome in triumph. 
He caused a statue of himself to be erected, with a cross in 
his right hand, and an inscription which attributed the libera- 
tion of the city to that saving emblem ; and he ordered that 
for the future no man should suffer the death of the Cross, 
which till now was looked upon as the most ignominious of all 
others. 

Q».i..u^.^* A^^\ 149. Having settled affairs at Rome, 
lt^«^\ ConjbmtmejomedtocoUeapeLicinl^ 

J v/v w«««* «?. J ^^ Milan, whence a jomt edict was issued, 
A » SIS anthorizing every subject of the empire to profess 

' his own religion unmolested, especially securing to 

the Christians their places of public worsdiip, and directing 
the restoration of whatever property they had been dispos- 
sessed of by the late persecution. Hostility subsequently 
broke out between the two emperors, and a war ensued which 
ended in the death of Licinius. It does not appear that 
Constantine became a true Christian from the time of *^ the 
vision of the Cross :" at first he only tolerated Christianitv, 
allowing it an equal footing with paganism. But when he 
was left in undisputed possession of the dominions of Rome 
by the death of Licinius he had arrived at a sounder faith, 
and exerted his authority to establish Christianity. He 
removed the seat of empire to Byzantium, which he embel- 

149. What Uthe daU of th» ediet of ConttanHM in faoow nf Christianitif ; 
andwhat wen the ehi^ privOeffts aeeordtd b^ him to tht Church t Did ConBtan- 
ttne become a true CbilBtlan ftom fhe time of '* tbe Tidon of tbe Crow ?" To 
what place did be remove the seat of empire? fFAe», and if vhom, wu kt 
UiptiMedt 
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lished and enlarged, erecting there many glorions chnrches, 
honouring it with his own name, and prohibiting within it the 
performance of any pagan rites and ceremonies. His religi- 
ons zeal augmented with his years ; and without having 
received the initiatory rite of baptism he performed many of 
the solemn ceremonies appointed by the Church. In his last 
illness he summoned several Bishops, fervently requesting to 
receive from them the sacrament of baptism, which was 
administered to him by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia. Con- 
stantine expired in the year 337, at the age of 64. 

Artandsm \ ^^^' About the year 319, a storm arose in 

J Egypt, which subsequently spread its ravages 

A D S19 ^^®^ Christian world. Alexander, Bishop of 

. . o y. ^exandria, in discoursing upon the subject of the 
Trinity, maintained among other things that the Son possesses 
not only the same dignity, but the same essence^ as the Father. 
Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, and an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the Bishopric, influenced possibly by ill-will to- 
wards Alexander on that account, considered Alexander's 
position was allied to Sabellianism, and going into the oppo- 
site extreme maintained that the Son is totally and essmtiaUy 
distinct from the Father ; that He was created by the will of 
the Father out of nothing ; that He was begotten before all 
worlds, but that there had been a time when He was ngt ; 
and therefore that He is inferior to the Father both in nature 
and dignity. He defended his heresy by showing that " if 
the Father begat the Son, He who was begotten had a begin- 
ning of existence d^px^v uTrd/o^ews) ; therefore once the Son 
did not exist (Jiv ore oOk ^v) ; therefore He is formed from 
what once was not (^f ovk ovtwv e'xei rtiv uTrdo-Too-iv)," The 
party of Arius soon became considerable : it was countenanced 
by two Bishops, and by many distinguished for rank and 
abilities. Alexander, after exhorting the apostate presbyter 
to renounce his error, assembled a Council of a hundred 
Bishops, by whom his opinions were publicly condenmed. 
Not discouraged, Arius retired into Palestine, where he made 
considerable accessions to his cause. 

mr p 'j\ 151. The Arian disputes attracted the atten- 

/• ^^ f tioJi of Constantine, who endeavoured to com- 

oj lytce, J p^gg them. But as the words of the emperor 

150. Oive an account of Arianism. Wliat proceedings did Alexander, Bishop 
of Alexandria, take upon the subject ? 

151. By ichom was the Council 0/ Nice convoked; and /or what purpotet 
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were not sufficiently powerfnl to extinguish the flame, in the 
09 c year 825 he convened the celebrated Council* of 
A.D. 6Z0, jj.^^ ^ Bithynia, at which were debated (1) the 
Arian controversy ; (2) the time of keeping Easter ; and (3) 
the Meletian schism. At this Council it is supposed that 318 
Bishops were present : it sat probably about two months, 
though some say two years. The doctrines of Arius were 
condemned, and the Son declared to be consubstantial 
(6fioov<rio9) with the Father ; and Arius himself was banished 
to Illyria,t but the emperor re-called him at the expiration of 
three years. The Homoousian faith, or doctrine of Consub- 
stantiality, was opposed by Eusebius, who after three months 
of wavering assented to it. The Council settled the Paschal 
controversy by deciding in favour of the custom of the 
Western Church ; and it condemned the Meletian schism.f 

T -A y.«^ Ti7>i i.o\ 152. Eusebius§ has been called " the 
K^r^o^' [ Father of Ecclesiastical History," and to 
oj M^umius. J him ^e are indebted for the chief part of 
the information we possess upon that subject with respect to 
the first three centuries. He was bom at Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, about the year 270 ; and after the martyrdom of his 
friend Pamphilus, in 809, he fled to Tyr®? ^^^ afterwards to 
Egypt, where he lived tUl the persecution subsided. Upon 
his return to CaBsarea, about the year 315, he was made 
Bishop of that place. At an early period he was accused of 
favouring the Arians : and indeed when Arius came into 
Palestine he gave him a favourable reception, and there is still 
extant a letter of his in favour of Arius written to Alexander, 

* This was the first general or .t The creed called the Nicene 

CEcumenical (^oUovfieviKo^) Coun- Creed is in reality the creed set 

cil, so called as being ecclesiastical forth by the Council of Constanti- 

assemblies from all the principal nople, in tbeyear 381. It is fuller 

Christian Churches. than the original Nicene Creed. 

t Socrates says further that the § Sumamed Pamphilus, from 

Arians were to be called Porphy- his intimacy . with the mart3rr 

rianSf as having deserved the Pamphilus, a presbyter of Csesa- 

same brand of infamy that had rea, who sufiered about the year 

been affixed on Porphyry for his 309. 
writings against Christianity. 

Mention Ua leading decrees. Who was the chief supporter of Alius. *[iVbto]— 
Which was the first general Council ? X [i^ote.]— When was the Nicene Creed 
setfbrth? 

152. Owe some account of Eusebhu and his writings. WTuxt preposition has 
h» put forward which diminishes his authority t 
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Btfthop of Alexandria : we have also Been that he declined at 
first to subscribe to the term ** consnbstantial," as applied to 
our Saviour, when Arius was condemned by the CouncU at 
Nice. Afterwards Ensebius appeared to belong to a moderate 
party, which discountenanced the excesses of both sides. 
About the year 330 he was offered the patriarchal see of 
Antioch, which he refused ; and in the year 340 he finished 
his career as Bishop of CaBsarea. Eusebius was a volumin- 
ous writer, and a man of great learning. He composed an 
EccksiasUcal History in ten books, being a collection of 
memorable things wmch happened in the Church from its 
foundation till tiie cessation of outward persecution in 324 ; 
a ChrordcoTij or chronicle of the principal events from the 
beginning of the world till his own time ; An Evangelical 
Pr^fHxration^ in fifteen books, intended to pr^^re the minds 
of pagans to embrace the true faith by showing the absurdity 
of paganism, and the superior worthiness of Christianity ; 
An Evangelical Demonstratianj in twenty books, an attempt 
to demonstrate to the Jews the truth of the Christian religion 
bv arguments drawn from the Old Testament ; treatises 
Against ffierocles and Against MarceUus ; a History of the 
Life of Constantine, which is rather a continued panegyric 
than a history ; various Commentaries and EocposiUons ; and 
a great number of other publications. It is proper to add 
that Eusebius has advanced certain propositions which some- 
what diminish his authority as a historian. He declares, 
when speaking of the last persecution, that " it does not 
agree with his plan to relate the dissensions and wickedness of 
the Christians before the persecution ;" and subsequently he 
asserts that events most suitable to a " History of Martyrs" 
are those which redound to their honour. Moreover, Book 
xii., c. 31, of his Evangelical Preparation has this proposition 
for its title — " How it may be lawful and fitting to use false- 
hood as a medicine, for the advantage of those who require 
such a method." Principles such as these, it must be confessed, 
have a tendency to shake our confidence in a writer who adopts 
them. 
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BISHOPS m THE EARLY CHURCH. 



ROME.* A.D. 

1. Linus 58 

2. AnencletuB ,. 68 

8. Clement..... 98 

4. Eyarestus. 100 

5. Alexander 109 

6. Sixtus 119 

7. Telesphonis 128 

8. Hyginua 138 

9. Pius 142 

10. Anicetufl 108 

11. Soter 168 

12. Eleutherus 173 

13. Victor 190 

14. Zepherinns 201 

15. GBllistQS 218 

16. Urbanns 222 

17. Pontianus 230 

18. Anteros ) qqq 

19. Fabianus j ^^ 

20. Cornelius 251 

21. Luoius 252 

22. Stephen 253 

23. SiztusII 257 

24. Dionysius 269 

26. Felix 269 

26. Eutychianus 274 

27. Caius 283 

28. Marcelllnus 296 

129. Haroellus 808 

80. Eusebius ) oi/v 

31. Melchiades J ^*" 

32. Sylvester 314 



JERUSALEM. AD. 

1 James 32 

2 Symeon 62 

3 Justust 104 

ANTIOCH, 

1. Evodius 43 

2. iRrnatius 70 

3. Heroa 107 

ALEXANDRIA. 
I.Mark 68 

2. Annianus 62 

3. AbiUus 82 

4. Cerdo 97 

5. Primus 109 

6. Justus 120 

7. Eumenes 131 

8. Marcus 148 

9. Celadion 153 

10. Agrippinus 168 

11. Jnlianus 181 

12. Demetrius 188 

la Heraolas 238 

14. Dionysius 247 

15. Maximus 265 

16. Theanas 282 

17. Peter 800 

18. Achillas 812 

19 Alexander 815 

ATHENS. 

1. Dionysius. 

2. Pubhus. 

3. Quadratos. 



* We know little concerning^ 
most of the eariy Bishops of 
Borne. Of the first twelve. Ire- 
noeus mentions only Telespnorus 
as having sufiierea martvrdom. 
Fabianus suffered also in the per- 
secution of Dedus j but we have 



no proof of others having perish- 
ed violently, althoujzh some of 
them no doubt were Confessors. 

t Justus died in 111. Eusebius 
merely g^ves a catalogue of the 
twelve succeeding Biahoj)8, who 
were aU of theJewish nation. 



no 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



HERETICS. 



First Century. 

Judaizing — NazareneB, Ebio- 
uites, and Nicolaitans. 

Gnostic — ^SimonianB, Gerin- 
thians, and Menandrians. 

Second Century. 

Asiatic <?^«^uv~Satuminus, 
Tatian, BardesaneSi and Elxai. 

Alexandrian Crnosties — Basi- 
lldes, Yalentinus, &c. 



There were also Cerdon, Mar- 
cion, Carpocrates, Theodotus, 
Praxeas, Artemon, Montanua^ 
&c. 

Third Century. 

Novatus, Sabellius, Paul of 
Samoflata, Manes, and Beryllus. 

There were also the schisms of 
Felicissimns and Novatus, and 
controversies on the Lapsed and 
on baptism by heretics. 



APOLOGISTS. 

« 

The Apologists (all of whom flourished in the second century) were 
Quadratus(125), Aristides (126), Justin Martyr (148), MeHto (166), 
Athena^oras (167), Miltiades, ApoUinarius, Theophilus of Antioch, 
and Tatian. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



B.C. 

4. 

2. 
A.D. 

1. 

8. 



28. 

29. 
31. 



96. 



Augustus, b.c. 30. 

JESUS CHRIST BORN. 
Herod the Great dies. 

The vulgar era commences, 

A. If. 4,004. 
Judea a Roman province. 

Tiberius, a.d. 14. 

John the Baptist begins to 
preach. 

Jesus is baptised by John. 

Death ana resurrection of 
Jesus— Foundation of the 
Church-Death of Stephen 
— Conversion of Saul. 

Deposition of Pilate. 



40. 



44. 



46. 
46. 



Caligula, A.D.d7. 
Baptism of Cornelius, 
first Gentile convert. 



the 



Claudius, a.d. 41. 

Famine in Judsea — ^Death 
of James the Great, Hie 
Apostolic Protomartyr — 
Saul and Barnabas set 
apart for the service of 
the Gentiles. 

Dispersion of the Apostles — 
Paul's first journey. 

Council at Jerusalem on 
the necessity of conform- 
ing to the Mosaic law — 
Paul sets out on his second 
journey. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



Ill 



A.I>. 

50. Paal sets out on his third 
journey. 

Nero, a.d. 54. 
58. Paul's imprisonment at 

Caesarea. 
€0. Paul is sent to Rome, and 

winters at Malta. 

61. Paul reaches Rome. 

62. Mai'tyrdom of James, first 

Bisnop of Jerusalem. 

63. Paul is released, and quits 

Rome. 

64. Burning of Rome — Perse- 

cution under Nero. 
66. Jewish war. 
67 or 68. Martyrdom of Peter 

and Paul at Rome. 

Oalba, a,d. 68— Otho, Vitbl- 
uus and Yespaslln, a.d. 69. 
72. Jerusalem destroyed by 
Titus. 

Titus, a.d. 79— Domitian, a.d, 

81. 
94. Persecution by Domitian. 

Nerva, A.D. 96. 

96. Nerva rescinds the decrees 

of Domitian. 

97. Death of Timothy, Bishop 

of Ephesus— John returns 
from Patmos to Ephesus. 

Trajan, a.d. 98. 
100. John dies at Ephesus. 
104. Symeon, 2nd Bishop of 

Jerusalem, martyred. 
107. larnatius martyred at Rome. 
111. Pliny's letter to Trajan. 
114. Basuides and Satumlnus 

broach their heresies. 

Hadrian, a.d. 117. 

119. Jerusalem rebuilt by Had- 
rian, and oallea Mia, 
Capitolina. 

125. Apofo^es of Quadratus and 
Aristides presented to 
Hadrian. 



A.D. 

126. Hadrian's decree, addressed 

* to Minutius Fundanus. 
ISO. The heresy of Carpocrates 

begins. 
132. Revolt of the Jews, under 

Bar Cochebas. 
136. Last dispersion of the Jews. 

Antoninus Pius, a.d. 138. 

138. Martyrdom of Telesphorus, 
seventh Bishop of Rome. 

142. Yalentinus teacnes his doc- 
trines at Rome. 

144. Cerdon and Marcion teach 
their doctrines at Rome. 

148. Justin Martyr's first Apo- 
logy. 

152. Edict of Antoninus Pius in 
favour of the Christians. 

158. Paschal Controversy at 
Rome. 

Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 161. 

165. Death of Justin Martyr, and 

of Polycaro. 

166. Apologies oi Athenagoras, 

Melito, &c. — Sect of the 
Encratites founded by 
Tatian. 

168. Montanus begins his heresy. 

172. Bardesanes flourishes. 

174. The Thundering Legion. 

177. Martyrdoms at Lyons and 

Yienne — Irenseus appoint- 
ed Bishop of Lyons. 

178. Lucius, £ing of Britain, 

sends to Rome for Chris- 
tian instruction. 

COMlfODUS, A.D. 180. 
185. Origen bom. 
188. Clement succeeds Panteenus 

in the Catechetical School 

at Alexandria. 

PERTINAX, A.D. 192— JUUANUS 

and Septimus Severus, a.d. 
193. 
194. Heresy of Theodotus and 
Artemon. 
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ECCUS8IASTE0AL HI8T0RT. 



A.D. 
196. 

202. 

203. 



210. 



Heresy of Prazeas— Ter- 

toUum. 

Persecution by Seyema. 
Origen succeeds Clement 

in Uie Catechetical School 

at Alexandria. 
Defence of Minutius Felix, 



CABACALLAj, A.D. 21 1 — Macbi- 
NUS, A.D. 217— BLAOABALUfi, 

A.B. 218— Alexander Ssve- 

BUS, A.D.222. 

222. Toleration of Christians by 
Alexander Severus. 

228. Origen ordained by Theoo- 
tistus. 

231 . Council of Iconium. 

Maxikinub, A.D. 236— Kaxiicus 

Balbinus, and Gobdian, 

A.D. 238. 

238. Tranquillity under Grordian. 

242. HeresycOieryllus— Noetus. 

Philip, a.d. 244. 
344. Philip, sometimes called 

the first Christian emperor. 
346. Conversion of Cyprian. 

DBCms, A.l>. 249. 

349. ]>eoianpOTsecution begins— 

Origm of Monachism. 

350. Controversjr concerning 

lapsed Christians — Schism 
of Novatus and Novatian. 

Oallub, A.D. 251— Yalebiav, 

A.D, 253. 
1263. Valerian favours the Chris- 
tians—Death of Origen. 



A.D. 

264. Case of lapsed Bishopa* 

256. Controversy concerning 

baptism by heretics. 

257. Persecution by Yalerian — 

Sabellian heresy beg^. 

258. Cyprian martyred. 

Gallienub, A.D. 260. 
260. Gallienus favours the Chris- 
tians. 

CLAUDnTS, A.I>. 268. 

269. Paul of Samosata excom- 

municated. 

Aubeliav, A.D. 270. 

270. Gregory Thaumatnrgus 

dies. 

Tacitus, a.d. 275— Pbobub, a.d. 

276. 
277. Death of Manes, founder of 
Manichssism. 

Carus, A.D. 282— DlOCLBTIAir, 

A.D. 284. 
296. Origin of the meradtes. 
298. Diocletian's decree requir- 
ing all persons in office to 
sacrifice. 
303. The Diocletian persecution 
begins — ^Meletian Schism. 

CoNSTAimus, A.D. 305— CON- 
STANTINE, A.D. 306. 

311. Schism of the DonatistB. 

312. Conversion of ConstantibS 

— ^Vision of the Cross. 
319. Origin of Arianism. 
325. Council of Nice. 



THE KEFOBMATION IN ENGLAND. 



*«* The figmn» attacM to Iht qmuAom at Hie fiot </ wck page 
mdieaie <ft« paragrag^ which coniam <ft« ammaen. The 
gmutkm m liaKct aire from ike BJL, EwammaUon Papers tn 
the VmvenUjf of Cambridge, 



CHAPTER L 

BSrnSH AND AK6LO-0AXON CHUBCHE&— PAI^AL USUBPATIOK, 

AKD OPPOSraON THEBSTO. 

ThM RW#;«%\ 1* ^c introduction of Chrisdamfy into this 
C^r^y ifil«nd has been asoibed (1) to St. Paul, of 
' J whom Clemens Bomaniis says that he preadied 
as fiir as "1^ ntmost bomids of the west," and Theodoret 
that he brought salvation to the " Isles df the Ocean :" (2) 
to Syrian Chnstians, " who were scattered abroad, and went 
eveiy where preaching the word" (Acta vi. 19), after the 
persecntion on the death of Stephen : (8) to devont Syrian 
soldins, who were driyen into the army of Clandins by the 
fiunine foretold by Agabns (Acts xi. 28), and might have 
accompanied him to Britain : (4) to Jewish converts, dis- 
persed over the world by command df Clandins that all Jews 
should depart from Bome (Acts xviii. 2) : and (5), as Bede 
suggests, to teadiers sent from Bome by Pope Elenthems, 
at the request of a British kmg, Lucius, about a.d. 180. 

1. Bow was dnlsttaiiltj hrtnxIncM into Orast Bxltain? Sboir Hist tbe 
Billitli CSuirdi was taMtapaidflnt of tliat of Bome. At wbat eaily coancOs did 
BiMsii BIsliops attend? What was tlie genend stete of llie Biitlali Clnidi 
daitavtiie llxst time oenliirles? What eaify liensf is asoflMd to « natt^ of 
tUs iriaiid, and wturt was Its BBtore? Bywliat coopcfls wm itfimdnmiffl? 
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At whatever time and by whomsoever fomided, the British 
Church was independent of Rome : for the British Christians 
differed from their Roman brethren as to the time of keeping 
Easter, the clerical tonsnre, the rite of baptism, and the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. It was episcopal : for we hear of British 
Bishops at the councils of Aries (against the Donatists), 
A.D. 313; of Nice (against the Arians), a.d. 325; of 
Sardica, a.d. 347; and of Ariminmn, a.d. 360. During 
the first three centuries, the persecutions which raged in 
other parts of the Boman empire were comparatively little 
felt in this obscure island ; and probably the British Church 
was left very much to itself until the time of Diocletian ; 
and even then the persecution it experienced was mitigated 
under the government of Constantius. In the course of the 
fourth centnry, Arianism and Pelagianism existed in Britain. 
The author of the latter error was a native of Wales, named 
Morgan, which signifies sea-horn ; whence his Latin name 
Pelagius. In early life he went to Rome, and there imbibed 
errors which he afterwards propagated in Africa and the 
East. His principal errors were a denial of the original 
corruption of human nature, and of the necessity of Divine 
grace. The opinions of Pelagius were condemned by coundls 
at Carthage, a.d. 412; at Ephesus, a.d. 431 ; and subse- 
quently by the council of Orange, a.d. 529. Agricola, the 
son of a Bishop of Gaul, is said to have brought \aa doctrines 
into Britain. The native Bishops besought the aid of the 
Gallic Church to arrest the spread of Pelagianism ; where- 
upon Germanus,* Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of 
lYoye, came over. They held aoonferencewiUi the Pelagians 
at St. Albans, in which the latter were put to silence. The 
The British Church was overthrown by the Saxons, when 

A T> iUQ called in by Vortigem,A.D. 449, to assist him against 
A.D. ^^. ^^^ pj^^g ^^^ g^^^ ^^ ^jj^ professors of Christi- 

anity were either driven to the mountains of Wales, or 
reduced to slavery.f 

* The foundation of monas- whose works any frafpment re- 

teries in this country is attributed mains, is Fastidius, Bishop of 

to the advice of Gennanus, during London, about the year 420. He 

this visit. has left a short treatise De Vita 

t The only author among the Christiana, addressed to a pious 

ancient Bntish Christians, of widow named Fatalis. 

What fitepe were taken In England with regard to it ? •[Note.}— To what ia the 
fioandation of monasteries in this cooutiy attributed ? f [ JVbte.]— Have the works 
of any aathor of the ancient British Christians come down to ua ? > 
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.m», TP^^i'^j, \ 2. The English, as distmgnished fifom the 
/5a T \ British, Church was founded by Augustine 
vnurcn. j at the dose of the sixth century. Augustine 
was a Roman monk, who, together with forty others, was 
sent over to Britain, to convert the heathen Saxons, by 
^g^ Pope* Gregory,t in the year 696. The success of 
• these missionaries, who landed in the Isle of Thanet, 

was very satisfactory. They converted Ethelbert,t king of 
Kent ; whose example was soon followed by the kings of 
Essex and Northumbria, and gradually by the other sovereigns 
of ^e Saxon heptarchy. Not long after his arrival in Britain, 
Augustine repaired to Aries, in France, where he was con- 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury, with the title of Legate§ 
of the Pope. It is supposed that at this time there were 
seven Bishops of the British Church still existing, subject to 
the Archbishopric of Caer-leon, or St. David's. Augustine 
proposed union witii them on the following conditions : — (1) 
that they should accord with the Western Church in the time 
of keeping Easter : (2) that they should adopt the Roman 
rituaJ in the administration 'of baptism : and (3) that they 

*TheappellatidnofPope(Pa;7a) fhe practice of her religioxi, and 

was anciently given to aU Chris • had a Ghillican Bidiop in her 

tian Biahopa. Bat about the end household. This may hayefacili- 

of the eleventh century. Gregory tated the conversion of the Saxons, 
yill., in a council hela at Rome, § Legates were high iunction* 

ordered that the title should be anes^sentbythePopeasambassa- 

applied exclusively to the Bishop dors to foreign powers. The^r 

of Borne. were of three kinos : — (1) LegaH 

t It is said that Gregory's atten- a latere, sent from the side, or 

tion was first called to Britain, in immediate presence, of the Pope, 

consequence of his being struck and invested with most of his 

with the heauty of some boys from functions: (2) LegaH nati, who 

that island exposed for sale in the held the conmiission ex qfficio : 

market-place at Rome. and (9) Legatidati^ spedal legates, 

t His wife. Bertha, was a Ghri»- supenor, pro tempore, to the 

tian princess, who was allowed other two orders. 

3. By wbom was fhe English, as dlstingolahed from the BritlBh, Chnrdi 
Ibimded? Whatit ihs date qf the mitH<m of Augtutinet What evidence is there 
of the exittenee of a Church in thU eomUry before thU period? *[iirote.}— What 
was the origiiial meaning of the appellation of Pope, and when was it applied 
«xctaialvel7 to the Bishop of Borne ? jiybte.y^Hiaw was Pope Oregoxy's < atten- 
tion first called to Bxttain? What was the immediate resolt of Aogostine's 
mission ? Where was Angnstlne consecrated Archbishop of Canterbory ? Upon 
what tenns, and with what soeoess, did he propose onion with the Bishops of the 
BxltlBh Ghmth ? {[yote.H^Blsplain the different kinds of l^ates. Under what 
ctarcmnslaDoes was Theodore sent to England? What was the resnlt of his 
mlariont In what relation did Eofi^d stand to Borne at this early period? 

I 2 



ttnss wen iqccMd, ud l&e Bntish BIsbops itAtsed to 
MkMwMge AiigMtiae to tMr AnUdskop, wbo had alrea^r 
anuned aapcriority b^ sot deSgalBg to rise fron Ub snt to 
nc«iv« tbcm. It ma DM mta the tmtTSS Oat the andent 
Briti^ Chvreh ooifbiBnd is tboae poinls to tbs An^o-Saxoo 
and Roman Chaicins. The wkoleeoatfi7 having been coii- 
TWttd. dkaeBsions qnng iqi bt the Chnnk, in cooseqiiawe 
of wUdi certain An^o-Saxon kbifs seat a priest named 
Wighard to BoBM, to be then caaoucaDT'coasecnted Aich- 
Inshop of CantcibniT. Wigbud, howmr, died at It(»ne, 
and UN Fwpe eonseoated in hia stead a leaned monk of 
. „ f~ Tusns, named Theodore, whom he deepatdied to 
^^^^' England bi the 7««r 669. Tbe Saxoa khigs eon- 
finned Us anwintmat, and granted to the aee ef Ca^rabmy 
the primal? OTCr Ae fii^ish ChordL Tbeodoie healed the 
diaaeoatonB Oat listed, eonocted abnaea, aad eetaUished 



^s^iUne. He introduced tbe intctice of holiSng oomidls, 
and eneonraged Ae boildiiw of Chantes, apart fr« monas- 
Itties whit^ ««« bj tUs tone mringingiqi, by allowing the 
foonders to become patnms of utem. ne rdatkm in wliiA 
Eo^and stood to Borne at this period is not very endjr 
detennbied ; it was probably Ql-dabted and uncertain. The 
Cborch of En^and mi^r be said to ban owed to Bome lbs 
reepect doe &om a mother to a daogfater. Hw i nlauoun e 
between the two coontries was difflcnlt ud tedioos ; and Alt 
Uithorit}- in ecde^stkal a^ir^ wYuii ivas s^^>^'q^e^tlJ■ 
claimoU by the Bbhojis of Itonie w is exercised by the "" 
and synods of the clergy. 

Tk. r,»«v. 1 3- The MOBt learned and edebratadwito 
^u rT \ oftheearlvEnglisbCtoifchwMa^SS' 

rcctnso in tho monastery 
wbt'w he was bom " 
to ihe ntliuumoot of 
■hi' nionaf^tic 
Uboar. Uis 
Scriptnre, 
of the Chi 
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the Norman conquest. The Pope, however, made a pretext 
of his snpport of William I. in his invasion of this countrj 
for enlarging his encroachments, and in that Mng^s reign 
began to send legates hither. Afterwards he prevaSed with 
Henry I. (1100---1136) to part with the right of nominating 
to bishoprics,* the king only reserving to himself the ceremony 
of homage. In the reign of Stephen (1136 — 1154) he gained 
the prerogatiye of appeals ; and as the jurisdiction of the 
Church extended in those ages to a great number of temporal 
causes, vast sums of money were in this way continually 
draining out of England. He exempted all derks from the 
secular power in the reign of Henry n. (1154 — 1189), who at 
first strenuously opposed the innovation : but after the death 
of Thomas d Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pope 
succeeded, and Henry appeased the wrath of the Church of 
Home by performing a severe penance at Becket's tomb. 
Not long after this, in the reign of John (1199 — 1216), another 
struggle occurred respecting the investituref of the Bishops. 
Upon this occasion, the Pope laid the kingdom under an 
interdict ;| John was reduced to such straits that he sur- 
rendered his kingdom and crown to the Pope, consenting to 
hold them of him under a rent of a thousand marks, and 
gave up in effect the disposal of all bishopricks in England 
to the Pope. Absentee foreigners held most of the richest 
benefices in the reign of Henry HI. (1216—1272); and 
partly from this cause, and partly from the taxes imposed by 
the Pope, there went yearly out of this kingdom seventy 
thousand pounds sterling, an immense sum in those days« 
During this period the discipline of the Church and the 
morals of the laity were corrupted by the sale of plenary 
indulgences§ and pardons. 

* In Saxon times all eodesiasti- remained imburied, or were de- 

eal dignities were conferred by the posited in unconsecrated ground. 

King. § An indulgence is a remission 

t The investiture of a Bishop by the Pope of the temporary 

was his endowment with the fiera punishment due to sin. wnich a 

and temporalities of the see. sinner would otherwise be obliged 

X By this, almost all means of to undergo, either in this world 

grace were denied to the people : or in purgatory. Indulgences 

ue priests were forbidden to exer- were commencea in the eleventh 

oise xheit functions; the dead century, by Urban II., as a reoom- 

State the progress of the papal power. ^{Jfbte.']— State the Popish doctrine of 
** indulgences," and the foundation of the system.— In what did the sale of them 
originate ?— Wh^t was the consequence ? 
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the 



n^/.7^MViM /»/• ^ 7. The first checks were given to 
piT/^S^^M, Y power of the Church of Rome in this 
Papal Supremacy.] ^^^^^ -^ ^^e early part of the reign 

of Edward I. In 1275 a statnte was passed at Westminster, 
which provided that all clerks charged with felony shotdd be 
tried by the civil power before they were delivered over to 
their Ordinary : and four years after this, in 1279, in conse- 
quence of the impoverishment of the king's exchequer by the 
accumulation of landed property in the hands of ecclesiastical 
bodies, whereby it became exempt from certain taxes, the 
statute of Mortmain* made the king's consent necessary for 
the ratification of the transfer of such property to the Church. 
The number of English benefices held by foreigners induced 
Edward IH., in 1351, to pass the statute of Provisors, by 
which it was enacted that the Bishop of Rome should not 
present to any benefice in England, but the patrons ; and 
that fine and imprisonment should be imposed upon those 
who disturbed a patron in the presentation of a living by 
virtue of a papal provision.! ^ the following year, 1352, 
parties suing in or appealing to the courts of the Pope, and 
in 1392 (Richard n.) parties procuring at Rome or else- 
where translations of prelates, processes, excommunica- 

pense to thoie who went in person and that the superfluous merit 

upon the Crusades, or expedition accruing from these souroes was 

for the reooyery of the Holy Land, placed at the disposal of the 

They were afterwards granted to Koman Bishops, 

those who hired a soldier for that * From mortua manus, because 

purpose, or sent a sum of money, lands alienated to the use of eccle- 

mstead of fulfilling the vow fhey siastical bodies fell, as it were, into 

had taken of sroing on that service dead hands. This law g^ye 

themselyes. Hence originated the another direction to pious bounty, 

sale of them. The progress of eyil which displayed itseu in the erec- 

is rapid, and it was not long before tion of seats of learning, 

every sin had its price. The Popes t This was an invention whereby 

undertook to dii^nse with the the right of patronage was arbi- 

penalties imposed by the Church, trarily suspnded by the Pope, 

upon the grounds that the Saviour's that he might present his own 

cufferings were more than suffi- creatures, and make provision in 

oient to atone for human iniquity, the Church of England for foreign 

that the Saints had done more ecclesiastics, 
than work out their own salvation. 



7. What evidence is there of oppoHtion on the part of the EngUeh Church to 
jjopo/ eneroaehment* prior to the Beformaiion t wtuan yna the first check given 
to papal saprenuugr In tills conntry ? What was the statute of Mortmain ? In 
what dia it originate? •[^bf«.}— Deiive the word "Mortmain." When 
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tions, bnilB,* or liistniments wMch affect the king, his crown 
«nd realm, were made liable to the penalties of the statute^ 
Pr<jmiamre^\ (the first of which was passed in the reign of 
Edward L) namdy, loss of the hinges protection, forfeiture of 
goods and lands, and imprisonment daring the king^s will. 

P/»«u>i nrU^^\ ^' Professor Corrie, in the supplemental 
*^^Jk^^ \ matter to his edition of Bum^s History of 
to JLUMonof. ) ^ Beformatum, recites the foUowing as the 
princ^al claims to anthority which the Pope asserted with 
respect to Eng^d :— (1) A legislatiye power in ecclesiastical 
or spiritual causes. (2) A dispensing power above imd 
against the laws of Church or state. (3) The exemption of 
criminous clerks fix)m ciyil jurisdiction. (4) A right to send 
legates and hold legantine courts. (5) The right to receive 
appeals from the English courts. (6) The patronage of the 
English Church ; and the investiture of the Bishops of Eng-» 
land, with power to require oaths from them contrary to the 
oath of allegiance to the sovereign. (7) The right to the finst- 
frdts and tenths of ecclesiastical benedces. (8) The right to 
depose the sovereign of England, and release subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 

Monks ) ^' '-^^ monks and begging friars were the 
tfn^^Wm r °^^®* vehement supporters of the papal autho- 
wsaxTKvv.j j.^ The Pope relieved them from the inspec- 
tion of their Bishops, and made them immediately subject to 
the papal see, which was in effect leaving them almost 
without controul. For this reason they were advocates for 

* An ordlnanoe of the Pope, hie govenimeiit. The name it 

equivalent to the proolamations, derived from the words ^^pramo* 

eoictB, letters patent, oriikasesof neri" or **pramuniri jfaoiM^* 

secular piinoes: so oaUed from which are used in the heg^mning of 

the seal \huUa) of lead affixed to the writ preparatonr to the prose- 

the parchment on which the ordi- oution of the offence — ** Cause 

nanee is written. A.B. to be forewarned that he 

tin ]aw» a name given to a appear before us," &c. In this 

spedee of oflSance, in tibe nature of act there is an express aasertioa of 

a contempt, agamst the king and the Royal Supremacy. 

was tbe ttatate of Provifon passed, and for wbat paipose f *[il^ote.}— Wliat la a 
papal bollf f[JVoto.]— Wliat do you mean by Pfmn m tbttBxA whence is the naoM 
derlvedf What were the penalties of the statutes of PraBmutwre f 

8. Bedte the principal claims which the Pope asserted with respect to 
England. 

9. Aoooont tat the monks and beggfaig ftlan being devoted adbarents of the 
Pope. When were monasterlee Ibrmed? What was the orlgbial oonditloo of 
monkst IMimgvlkk bttwem itcutar <md regular darn. Derin the W9nl 
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tbe papal power in every diocese. Monastic life, as we have 
seen, originated in the Decian persecution ; but it was not 
until the sncceeding century that societies of monkst or 
monasteries, were formed. Originally, all monks were 
lajmen : bnt in com'se of time one or more inmates of a 
monastery were ordained fur the performance of divine service 
in the institution, and others were chosen by the Bishops for 
the service of the Church. They were distinguished by the 
name of regvksrea^ as living according to rules, regitke; and 
such of them as were ordained to the priesthood were called 
derici reguhrea^ in contradistinction to the clerid aecvlares^ 
or parish priests, so called as living according to the manners 
of the time, aeculum. Friars (from^o^e^, brothers,) were 
monks not ordained to the priesthood. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the popular mind was growing a little jealous of 
the increase and wealth of the monasteries, which had acquired 
much property and innumerable benefices,* small bodies of 
religious persons began to arrive in this country. These 
were the mendicant friars, consisting of the four orders of 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, and Carmelites, 
who exhibited for a time an ardent zeal, and a spirit of poverty 
and self-denisil. They soon, however, intrenched upon the 
duties of the priesthood, and created much commotion in the 
country. Tliey preached out of doors, railed at the resident 
pastor and gave absolution to the black sheep of his flock, 
attacked the Cathedral clergy, and so poisoned the minds of 
the people that Pentecostalst began to be evaded, and it 

'Yicarages originated in the vision for the vicarwould be made 
poeaession of bene&es byreUgions up by fees on masses, 
nouses. The great tithes were t The Cathedrals were generally 
reserved for tbe abbey-fund, and built and endowed by the piety of 
the smdl tithes left as a miserable the Saxon kings ; aod every house- 
stipend to the minister who was hold was accustomed to testify its 
appointed to fulfil the duties of love for them by the payment of 
me Church, taking the monk's an annual composition, called 
labouring oar under the title of PenteeottdU, or faster ofierings. 
fncarifu. Town livings are, for because paid at Pentecost, and 
this reason, generally the poorest, bv benemotions, oblations, and 
less than the usual endowment obits, for the purpose of keeping 
Inving been left to them by the them in goodly order, 
monks, who reckoned that a pro- 

••/War." *[iir«<«.]— In what did vicarages oxlglnatef Mention the pHneipal 
mendicant orders, the time of their arrioalinto England, andtheir conduct towarda 
ike monke and the eecukw clergy. What wu the peeuWar character of the 
mendtcantef t[iVbl«.]— Wliat were Pentecostals! "What efl^ bad tlie oondact 
ot fbe monks and fkian opon papal aafhority in England ? 
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became a hard matter to keep the walls of God^s temples in 
decent repaif . The;^ cast their stone, too, at the monks, 
contrasting their own affected poverty, with the gallant 
bearing and ample retinnes of the former. It were useless 
to endeavour here to give an account of all the villanies prac- 
tised by the friars, until at length they became as rottenness 
to the bones of the Roman Church. The Pope, however, 
continued his favour to them throughout, for they were the 
men of his right hand, and maintained his cause against every 
antagonist. The dissensions between the seculars and reffu- 
lars; the luxury, immorality, and ignorance of the monastic 
orders ; and the malpractices of the friars, tended in no slight 
degree to the downfall of papal authority in England. 



CHAPTER n. 

EASLT REFORMERS — ^FREUHINARIES TO THE REFORMATION. 

Early Opponents ) ^\ ^"? ^.^^ ^^^ times there were 
r>^ P/^w»m r numbers of Christians, no doubt, who 
oj icomamm, j did not submit to the discipline of Rome, 
and whose creed was free from many Roman errors, and 
agreed in many respects with the pure and Apostolic doctrine 
which the Reformers of our own country eventually estab- 
lished. So early indeed as the year 1017,* the notice of 

* The Chiirch of Rome had not worship of the Eucharist, main- 
adopted very long before this tain that in the Mass there was 
period a large portion of her any sacrifice for the quick and the 
characteristics, one had not pro- dead, or encourage people to 
nounced the apocryphal books believe that self-infucted flagella- 
canonical, forbade the reading of tions had any merit or utility. 
Scripture, taught the merit of This is the reason why Christian 
ritual obiservances, or adopted societies did not sooner begin to 
indulgences; she did not require protest against the Church of 
auricular confession, enjoin the Ilome. 

10. Give an acoonnt of some of the early opponents of Popery, prior to the 
period of the Reformation. *[iVo<e.}— StatesomeoftliecharacteristlcsofibeCliarch 
of Rome which had not been adopted at the commencement of the eleventh 
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eealons Romanists was attracted by a band of religionists at 
Orleans, who were charged with denying transnbstantiation* 
and the utility of invoking saints, and with holding doctrines 
of a more questionable character. As these persons did not 
choose to abjure their opinions, they were shut up in a house, 
and burnt to death altogether. In Flanders, too, in 1025 
certain persons were arrested, charged with having derived 
from Gundulf, an Italian, a disbeHef in transnbstantiation, 
and other peculiarities of Romanism ; as well as in the efficacy 
of baptism, if administered to infants, or impenitent adults. 
These were converted, and consented to recant. Severities, 
however, did not avail to crush the spirit of opposition to the 
pretensions advanced by the Roman Bishops ; for the princi- 
ples of Popery, and of what was eventually termed Protes- 
tantism, were henceforth placed in frequent collision. 

Thp WnlihruiPA 1 ^^- ^^' "^ *^® twelfth century there 
t^ An^^^ \ appeared a race of hardy mountaineers in 
wnd AJbigetms. ] thTsecluded valleys of the Alps, who 

held the essential articles of the reformed faith. They were 
called Vaudois, Vallenses, or Waldenses ;t and although 
their history is involved in much obscurity, we obtain from 

* The conversion of the sob- the valleys, probably from the 

stance of the bread and wine in Italian word, Valdesi, vaUies, 

the Eucharist into the natural Mosheim thinks thev derived their 

body and blood of our Lord, which name from an opulent merchant 

Romanists suppose to be wrought of Lyons, named Peter Waldo, 

by the consecration of the priest, who about the year 11 60 employed 

'Hie doctrine of the Church of a French priest to translate the 

England on this point is contained four Gospels and other portions of 

iame 28th Article— *< The body Scripture into that language, 

of Christ is given, taken, and Perusing the sacred books, he per- 

eaten in the Supper, only tater an oeived the errors of the Roman 

heavenly and spirituiu manner. Church : whereupon he became a 

And the mean wnereby the body public teacher, and founder of the 

of Christ is received and eaten in Waldenses, who from Waldo's 

the Supper is Faith." contempt of riches and distribu- 

t Vaudois, from tiieir settlement tion of his wealth among the needy 

in the Pays de Vaud : Vallenses obtained also the name of Ine 

or Waldenses, i. «., the people of Poor Men qf Lyons. 



century. •[ilTo^e.}— What is the doctrine of transubBtantlatlon ?— What Is the 
doctrine of the Chnrcb of England npon this point ? 

11. When and where did the Waldenses arise ? WiaX other name are they 
known hy ? From what sooroe do we deriye a knowledge of their opinions ? 
^ote.y-Who was Peter Waldot Give tome account of the doctrine and disei^ 
pKn« of the Waldeneet, In what way map their doctrines have readied England f 
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an extant poem of theirs, entitled La Nohla Leqon^ an in^ 
flight into their discipline and doctrine. Their form of Chnrdi 
government was episcopal; and we learn from the above 
poem that the commandments (not excepting that against 
idols,) and the worship of the Trinity (but not of the virgin,) 
were taught amongst them. They gave no credit to m(^em 
miracles ; rejected extreme unction ; held offerings for the 
dead as nothing worth ; and denied the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, and invocation of saints. It is not 
difficult to account for the transmission of the doctrine of the 
Waldenses to this country. A section of them migrated to 
Bohemia, between which country and En^and there was 
considerable intercourse about the time of Wickliffe : Bohe- 
mians were students at Oxford, and Richard n. chose a 
Bohemian princess for his queen. Moreover, some of the per- 
secuted race repaired to Provence and Languedoc, where 
they were known by the name of Albigenses, or heretics of 
Albi, at one time their principal seat. They were driven by 
the inquisition and the sword into the neighbouring English 
territory of Guienne, whence probably they found a way for 
themselves or their tenets into J3ritain. But, in truth, such 
opinions as those entertained by the Waldenses, Albigenses, 
Bohemians, and Lollards,* quietly dispersed themselves over 
a great part of Christendom, through the instrumentality of 
pilgrimages, (which promoted travelHng to an extent scarcely 
credible,) fairs, minstrelsy, commerce carried on by personal 
oommunication, and the Universitjps which were filled with 
the youth of various nations. Thus it was that the princi- 
ples of the Reformation were silently making their way 
throughout Europe, when perhaps their progress was little 
suspected ; and one of those under-currents was setting in,, 
which are not in the end less powerful because they happen 
for a season to be unobserved. 

* A religious sect which arose tares among the wheat ; (3) from 

in Germany about the begiiming the German word luUen, to hum 

of the fourteenth centurv. The or Hng^ and the En^^h termina- 

name has been variously derived : tion hard, so that aXoIlard is one 

— (1) from Walter Lofiard, who who frequently praises Grodwith a 

was burnt at Cologne in 1322 ; song. In Englsmd the followers 

(2) from lolium, tares, as being of Wickliffe were called Lollards. 



*[Jfofi8.]— ^M a hritf account of the LoUardtt and the origin of their name. 
Can you account fbr the silent progress of tbe principles of tbe Beformatlon so 
early as the IStb and 13th oentories ? 



i 
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wrM«^7T«u^wi«*/*o. J the Papacy in 1285, hindenng Inno- 
cent m. from placing his infant nephew in a canoniy in 
Lincoln Cathedral. He effected many reforms and enforced 
discipline in the Church, which he defended against papal 
encroachments. In the reign of Edward m. a&o two emi- 
nent prelates lived who were not fomid among the supporters 
of the multiplied abuses of the Roman Church. (1) Richard 
Fitzralph, educated at Oxford, and appointed Archbishop of 
Armagh, a.d. 1337, who delivered several sermons in Lon- 
don against the mendicant Mars. They appealed to the Pope, 
and the Archbishop^s apology is called the Defence of the 
Curates^ that is, of parish priests, against the friars. The 
mendicants, however, secured their cause, and Fitzsralph, 
having endured great hardships, died in exile. (2) Thomas 
Bradwardine was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the year 1349, at Avignon, and died almost immediately 
after he had entered upon his new ofice. His great work, 
Hie C<xU8e of God pleaded aaaimt Feloffius^ suggested by 
the teaching of the friars at the Universities, and in which 
the doctrine of Divine Grace is powerfolly inculcated, gdned 
him the title of " the Profound Doctor." 

riJr^Jjrfi^r r anonymous work, entitled 2%« Pfow^A- 

uompumu. j jnm's ConwUmt, «ppGBxed. This work 

severely censured the errors of the times. It condemned 

auricular confession, the celibacy and selfishness of the 

priests, the covetousness and negligence of the Popes, &c. 

T^h^ TV"y,h7:4D» \ 14* B^* *^® ™<>8t terrible opponent the 
jonn vvtcmtffe, f papacy had yet encountered in England 

was John Wickliffe, the father of our English Reformers, who 

12. Mention some early opponents of papal abases amongst the Bishops In 
this comitry. Who was the anthor of the Defence of tha Ouratett What WM 
the origin of it ? Who wrote The Caute qf Ood pleaded agahut Pdagim, and 
Kj what was it suggested ? 

13. Oiye an accomit of The FUmghmaaCe Campkrint, 

14. Who was the most terrible opponent of the Papacy in the 14th oentmy? 
Meniion tome of the leading events in the U/eqf WiMiffe. What work did he 
first publish? What was the nature of it? YHiat was the quarrel of Edward 
ni. with the Pope, and what part did WicUifb take in it ? What eflSBCt upon hia 
ophiion of papal corruptions had his residenoe abroad, and what was hla conduct 
in oonsequmce ? Give an acoount of the proceedings taken against him by Some. 
What caused his supporters to desert him ? What was the conduct of the Univer- 
Bity of Oxford towards him ? ffow did the Church of Some testify *t* opinion of 
his tenets? 
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was bom at Spreswell, near Bicbmond, Yorkshire, a.d. 1324. 
He probably received the mdiments of his edncation at one 
of the monasteries near Richmond, and at the age of 16 waa 
admitted commoner of Qneen^s College, Oxford, but soon 
afterwards removed to Merton, where he obtained a Fellow* 

A D 1S56 ^^^' ^ ^^ ^^ published his first work. The 
, . 1000. ^^ ^^^ of the Churchy in which he inveighed 

aeainst the covetonsness of the papal court, and the profligacy 
of the clergy. Roused by the offensive pretensions of the 
mendicant friars, who hid usurped the rights of the secular 
clergy, and advanced their conquests for the Pope to an 
intolerable degree, he attacked them with great vigour in a 
tract in the year 1860. In 1365, Islip, the Primate, made 
him Warden of Canterbury Hall ;* but in the following year 
Archbishop Langham, who had succeeded Islip, expelled 
him, on account of his enmity to the friars. Wickliffe 
appealed to Rome. But at the time the Pope, Urban Y.^ 
was attempting to revive the homage and tribute to which 
John had subjected this kingdom. Edward m. resisted the 
Pope's pretensions, his Parliament supporting him and declar- 
ing Jolm's donation null and void, as being without the con- 
sent of Parliament and contrary to the coronation oath. 
Wickliffe stoutly maintained the king's cause; for which 
reason probably his appeal against his expulsion by Langham 
failed. Having taken his doctor's degree, in 1372, he lectured 
on theology at Oxford, and attacked the abuses and errors of 
Romanism : and in 1374 he was sent as one of the king's 
commissioners to Bruges, to discuss with the Pope's nuncios 
certain grievances of we Church, the result of the discussion 
bein^ an arrangement that the Pope should desist from 
makmg use of reservations of benefices by his writ. Upon 
his return homQ, after an absence of two years upon this 
business, he was presented with the rectory of Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, and a prebendal stall in the collegiate 
Church of Westbury, Worcestershire. During his stay 
abroad he was made more sensible of the corruptions of the 
Romish Church, which he therefore the more boldly 
denounced. His endeavours to reform a corrupt age, and 
his dissemination of scriptural doctrines, both by his own 
energetic preaching and by that of his " poor priests," who 

* This opmion has been long Warden of Canterbury Hall and 
entertainecf; bat many intelligent the Reformer were two ^tinot 
inquirers now hold that the penooa. 
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went about coUectmg audiences in popnlons places, not only 
obtained him hosts of followers, bnt raised np against him 
many enemies. Nineteen articles, in which he was charged 
with broaching doctrines that were heretical and subversive 
of the Christian faith, were consequently exhibited against 
him to the Pope, Gregory XI., who issued bulls to Simon 
Sudbury, Archbishop of Ciajiterbury, and William Courtney, 
Bishop of London, and also to the University of Oxford, 
^Qjj directing proceedings against him, a.d. 1377.* 
A.D. 10/ /. ^g University suffered the bull to be neglected ; 
and Sudbury likewise let several months elapse before he 
took any steps in the matter. But at length a mandate was 
issued by him in the joint names of himself and Courtney, 
addressed to the University of Oxford, requiring them to cite 
Wickliffe to appear before the prelates at St. Paul's. He 
appeared before this ecclesiastical court, and subsequently 
before another at Lambeth ; but in neither case was any 
dedsion come to,t owing perhaps to the conduct of Wick- 
liffe's friends, John of Gaunt and Henry Lord Percy. The 
death of Gregory put an end to the commission, iuid that of 
Edward HI. also tended to divert the thoughts of Wickliffe's 
enemies to other topics. On the accession of Richard n., 
the demand for the papal tribute was renewed, and Wickliffe 
once more roused the ire of the adherents of Rome by his 
opposition to the claim. Having translated the Bible into 
English, he continued, by lectures, sermons, and writings, to 
oppose the papal court, and the vices of the clergy ; and at 
length he openly attacked the great doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, aflSrming that ^' the consecrated host which we see 
upon the altar is neither Christ nor any part of Him, but an 
effectual sign of Him." Upon this his supporters deserted 

* In order to guard against that whether he should appear or 
difficulties, the Pope suspended all not the Pope would proceed upon 
ea:emption8 and pnvileges g^nted the articles exhibited, 
to friars and colleges and chapters t This ** poor-spirited conduct 
of priests and monks, as well as of theBishops,**aspapalhistorians 
the law which directed that no have called it, may be accounted 
l^erson should be tried by an ecde- for by the moderation of Sudbuiys 
siastioal court of his own diocese, temper, and the non-confirmation 
And in case of Wickliffe's conceal- of tne Pope's bull by the king's 
ment, " that the &ith mi^ht suffer warrant, without which to acknow- 
no detriment," he was directed to ledge a mandate from Rome sub- 
be dted to appear within three jected the parties to the statute of 
months, and noUce was to be given prarmmire. 
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him. The Uniyersity of Oxford prohibited his teaching, 
upon pain of imprisonment, and the king in FarliameDt 
rejected his appeal* against the decision of the Uniyersity* 
Conrtney had now snoceeded Sndbnry, who was killed in Wat 
lyier^s insurrection, in the primacy, and he conyened a synod 
at the honse of the Black Friars, in London, a.d. 1382, which 
condemned Wickliffe's doctrines as heretical. For some time 
he withstood the tide of opposition and fury which now bunt 
npon him ; but he was eyentoally forced to quit the Uniyer- 
sityand retire to his liying at Lntterworth. Here he con- 
tinued to promote the reformntlon of corruptions and to 
labour zealously as a parish priest, until he reoeiyed the final 
ij^oj^ summons of his Heayenly Master in the year 
A.D. 1004. jgg^^ ^ ^^ sixty-first year of his age, at a time 

when his enemies were designing to haye him conyeyed to 
Bome. The Roman see was bitterly opposed to the yiews dT 
Wicklifie ; and the council of Constancef [1414 — 1418] con- 
demned hun with this sentence: — ^^That John WickMb, 
being a notorious heretic, and obstinate, and dying in his 
heresy, his body and bones, if they may be discerned firom 
the bodies of other faithful people, shall be taken out of the 
^und, and tiirown away from the burial of the Church.'* 
The Bishop of Lincoln executed this sentence in 1425, 
causing Wickliffe^s bones to be exhumed and burnt, and cast 
into a neighbouring brook called the Swift. 

Oomiong of) ^^' " WicklijQfe," says Professor Blunt, " as 
t^^-jx*[ [ a sincere belieyer, was naturalhr yexed at tiie 
n tcKixffe. j g^;jm^3|g Yxj which he saw Christ's religion 

brought into contempt ; as a secular Churchman and cham- 
pion of the seculars, he hated the Mars with a cordial hatred, 
and took pleasure in exposing, if not exaggerating, their 
coyetousness and firauds ; as an academician, he could not 
tolerate their encroachments on the rights and priyileges of 
the Uniyersities, and their surreptitious abduction of four- 
fifths of the students ; ap a man of learning, ^e first of his 

* This appeal was regarded as eonvened by John XXIII.. to heal 

an assertion of the supremacy of the papal sdusm and rerorm the 

the king over the authorities of Churoo. It continued sitting 

the Ghuroh. three yean and a hal£ 

t The oounoil of Constanoe was 

16. CNm a tmtmary qf tM opinioni of WiMUfft; and ttate tht pobUt -in 
fBkich ht diff&tdfirom (1) tht doOrinet tmd (S) M« <iifd^iiM cf the Ckmxh of 
Engkukd. 
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day, he would give no qnarter to monastic ignorance ; as a 
subject of the king of England, he wonld not allow of a 
divided allegiance in a Chnrch of England : but whilst he 
stood up the advocate of these principles, the impetuosity of 
his temper drove him to extravagant lengths, and now 
exhibits him not so much in the light of a reUgious reformer 
as a religious revolutionist." In many of his opinions, he 
coincided with the immediate authors of the Reformation ; 
but in others he difiEered from them materially. In opposing 
the doctrine of transubstantiation; in denying the superiority 
of the Church of Rome over other Churches, and the power 
of the keys as pertaining to the Pope rather than to any 
other priest ; in maintaining that Holy Scripture containeth 
aU thmgs necessary to salvation, and ought to be in the 
vulgar tongue; in exclaiming against pilgrimages, indul- 
gences, the worship of saints, forced vows of ceUbacy, and 
auricular confession, as necessary to salvation ; and above all, 
in affirming that justification comes by faith in Christ alone, 
he tended to punfy the word of Grod from additions which 
had made it of less effect, and advanced the doctrines of our 
Reformed Church. But in arguing, in contradiction to the 
inference of Scripture (1 Samuel^ ii. 17, 24\ and the express 
command of our Lord (Matthew^ xxiii. 2, 3;, that the wicked- 
ness of the priest vitiates the acts of his ministry ; in main- 
taining tithes to be mere alms, which the parishioners have 
a right to withhold from a wicked priest, themselves being 
the judges of his wickedness; in teaching that Church 
endowments in perpetuity may be resumed under similar 
circumstances by the patron or king ; in upholding purgatory 
and prayers for the dead ; and in rejecting episcopacy as a 
distinct order in the Church, he differed from the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century. 

16. The great glory of Wickliffe was this, 
that he gave to l£e people the pure word of 
God. Before his time, the Scriptures were 
little known, and the people had no entire 
version of them in their own language. Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations of, and paraphrases upon, parts of the Bible were in 
existence ; but after the Norman conquest these would be 
imperfectly understood, in consequence of the change in the 

16. What was tbe state of the tnmdation of the BlUe before Wlcklifb's time ? 
When, and by whom, was the whole Bible flmt trandatod Into Enc^Utah? How 
was the trandatlon leoeiyed? What was the fiMliii^ of the people oonoerniDg it? 



TramkOim' 



Bib 



the Bible, 
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language of the conntiy. Wkkliffe, however, assisted by 

Dr. Nicholas Hereford and others, wrote a translation of the 

iqcw) whole Bible* from the Latin Yolgate, which was 

its appearance an attempt was made to suppress it by Act of 
Parliament, which failed, John of Grannt dedaring " that all 
other nations had the Bible in their own langoage, and the 
English shonld not be the dregs of all men.'' In the year 
14(S, it was condemned by tiie inflnence of Archbishop 
Arnndel in conyocation,t and by Parliament in 1418. This 
translation awakened among the peoi^e an eagw desire for 
Scriptnnd knowledge. They pnrduised a few favoarite 
chapters, according to their means, and read them at night 
with barred doors or in the solitade of the woods, in order 
to escape severe penalties for the possession of perverted 
translations and heretical writings. 

John Buss \ ^'^' ^<^^^^^'s principles, as we have seen, 
uonn iiu88» f jjg^ already spread in Bohemia, when his op- 
position to papal Borne began, by means of a Waldensian 
colony, and they were strengthened and extended by Oxford 
students, who came over with the Bohemian queen of Richard 
n., upon their return home. The information thus received 
from England sank deep into the heart of John Hnss, who 
maintained them with wonderM zeal in the University of 
Prague, in which he was a teacher, and soon laid the founda- 
tion of a party extending through every gradation of society. 
This new and vigorous attack upon their tenets became a 
principal object of attention with the Divines assembled at 
the council of Constance, before whom Huss appeared. He 
was condemned as a heretic, and burnt alive in 1418, con- 

* It 18 a reproach upon the ten or twelve times that amoant 

divines and philologietsof England in the present day. 

that of tiiis translation the New t An assembly of the bishopB 

Testament only has ever been and other clergy of the Churcn, 

printed. to consult on matters ecclesiastical. 

t Fating was not yet in use. The ground of objection to Wick- 

and copies could only be multipliea liffe's translation in convocation 

at great cost by means of amanu- was, that it is wrong for unauthor- 

enses. In 14^9, the price of a ized persons to put out a version 

copy was £2. IBs. 8d., equal to of the BiUe. 

17. WliowsBJotaaHiui? Before wbat cwnoU did be s|ipear ? Wbatwas 
bls&te? 
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trary to a safe-condact granted to him by the Emperor 
Sigismnnd, which the conncil said it was not necessary to 
keep with a heretic. His friend and asssociate, Jerome of 
Pragne, shared the same fate. 

a^hio^ ^f *k^ \ 18. Papal supremacy received a grievous 

Po^ \ ^^^^ fr^°^ " ^® ^\iSsm of the Popes." 
jTopm, J pyup ^|jg pgjj.^ yjjg Qf France, harassed by 

contentions with the Roman see, contrived to obtain the 
election of a Frenchman to the Popedom, and to fix his resi- 
dence at Avignon, in France. During seventy years Rome 
was deprived of her Bishop's presence; but the Roman 
citizens at length intimidated the Cardinals, most of whom 
were lYenchmen, into the election of an Italian Pope, Urban 
VI., a morose prelate, who soon gave universal disgust. 
This fee ling induced the Cardinals to elect another Pope, 
Clement VIE., under the plea that their former suffrages had 
not been free. It was, however, found impossible to dis- 
lodge Urban from Rome, and Clement, after the defeat of his 
party in a pitched battle, was obliged to reside at Avignon. 
England, Germany, and Italy adhered to Urban ; and France, 
Spain, and Scotland supported Clement. The two pretenders 
to the papal chair were no sooner established in their respec- 
tive abodes, than each of them laboured by every art to 
extinguish his opponent's power: intrigues and outrages, 
excit^ by men who called themselves vicars of the Prince 
of Peace, rapidly succeeded each other, and the disgracefol 
contest was kept up for more than thirty years. At one 
time the Roman Church, the boasted model of unity, was 
exhibited to the world, like the fabled Cerberus, as a monster 
with three heads, for a third party arose, which would not 
be content without a Pope of its own. At last the Constan- 
tine fathers delivered their Church from the reproach of thia 
inconsistency, by lopping off all these unseemly excrescences, 
and electing Martin V. to the pontificate in the year 1417. 
This dispute ^ve rise to Wickliffe's spirited tract, The 
Schism of Oie JPopeSj in which he declared that Christ had 
*' cloven the heaa of antichrist, and made the one part to 
fight against the other." It was argued by the Wickh'f&tes, 
that even if the Church ever had been confided to the govern- 
ance of a chief pastor, his office was evidentiy tiien in 
abeyance. 

18. GiveBaaoooiiiaor<*TbeSolifflm of thePopei,''and of WioklUb'k tra^ 
upon it. 

K 2 
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x>..^j:«« r.r \ 19« It was a common thing in other parts of 

H^f \ ^^^P® ^ P'^*^ ^"^^ ^*^ ^^«*^' fofnearlj 
J ^^ centuries before a similar persecuting 

spirit showed itself in England. Bat Henry IV. ascended 
the throne with a defectiye title, and fonnd it convenient to 
strengthen his position by conciliating the clergy. Accord- 
ingly, he encouraged the persecution of the Lollards, or 
Wickliffites, whose numbers had greatly increased ; and in 

A D 1400 *^® y®*^ ^^^ passed a law forbidding any one 
to teach anything contrary to the Sacraments or 
the authority of the Church, under the penalty of being burnt 
before the people, the Diocesan being appointed sole judge. 
The first victim of the law for burning heretics, and the first 
martyr in the cause of the Reformation, was William Sautre, 
or Sawtrey, rector of St. Osyth's, London, formerly of Lynn, 
Norfolk. He was convened before Archbishop Arundel, and 
having refased to worship the cross of Christ, and denied 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, he was condemned as a 
heretic, and delivered over to the civil power for execution. 
The fatal notoriety of Smithfield commenced with the bum* 
A D 1401 ^^ Sautre, on the 26th of February, 1401. 
• Thomas Badby, a tailor, was the second victim. 
He was burnt in Smithfield for refusing to abjure the Lollard 
opinion of the Eucharist, and denying the authority of the 
priesthood. This statute survived the Beformation nearly 
150 years, and was not repealed till the year 1677, in the 
reign of Charles n. 

T^^nrjj.^^ I 20. Among the principal supporters of 
ijora ooonam. | ^^^ Lollards were John of Gaunt, Duke of 

Lancaster, and Lord Percy, the Earl Marshall, who had 
befriended Wickliffe when he appeared before Sudbury and 
Courtney at St. Paul's. In the reign of Henry V. Sir John 
A D 1413 ^l^castle. Lord Cobham, was regarded as their 
. * • leader. In the year 1413 he was complained of 

in convocation as having maintained in his house persons 
who had been convicted or suspected of heresy, and sent 
them about to preach. The king, who regarded him with 



19. How long was fhe panishment of heresy by death practised on fhe con- 
tinent before it was practised in England ? What was tiie oondnct of Henry IV. 
upon ascending the throne ? When was the lato/or burning heretics fitst passed t 
Mention some of its early victims. When teas U repealedf 

20. Qive a bri^ account of the principal supporters of the LoUards. State 
some particnlars concerning Lord Cobham. What waa his fiite ? What was the 
condition of the Lollards about this time ? 
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friendship on account of his military achievements, having 
tried and failed to convert him, Anmdel proceeded against 
him. Cobham defied the authority of the ecclesiastic ; upon 
which he was seized and committed to the Tower, from 
whence he was brought before the Primate and several 
Bishops. In reply to an offer of absolution if he would con- 
form to the doctrine of the Church, he put in a written paper, 
in which he denied the necessity of a belief in transubstan- 
tiation, penance, confession, image-worship, and pilgrimages. 
He was convicted of heresy, and sent back to the Tower to 
await his execution by the secular arm. But he effected his 
escape into Wales, where he remained four years, and was 
1117 taken at length after a desperate resistance in 
A.D. 141/. December, 1417. He was burnt in St. Giles' 
fields, on a low gallows, on which his body was fastened 
horizontally with chains. Numbers of Lollards suffered 
about this time : thirty-nine of them, after the escape of 
Cobham from the Tower, were hanged as traitors for an in- 
surrectionary movement, and their bodies afterwards burned 
as heretics. Sir Roger Acton, a friend of Cobham's, was 
among them.. 

^"'aS^^' 1 tenled^STsft »t ^t^; 

indeed that in the year 1414 the University of Oxford, in 
certain " Articles concerning the Reformation of the Church," 
proposed *^ that any Bishop who should be remiss in purging 
his diocese of heretics should be deposed." A Bishop was 
therefore reduced to the alternative of either persecuting to 
the death, or being himself denounced. In accordance with 
the spirit of the above proposal the constitutions which bear 

1 4.1ft tho name of Archbishop Chicheley were framed 
A.D. 1410. ^ ^jjg ygg^p j4jg gy ^^^^3^^ Blshops WOTQ re- 
quired to make inquiry for heretics twice a-year in every 
rural deanery ; and it was ordered that in parishes suspected 
of heresy, certain persons should be sworn to denounce those 
who read suspicious books or held private meetings, those 
denounced being liable to perpetual imprisonment, or a 
choice between recantation and the stake. 



21. Wbat was the condact of fhe TTniverslty of Qzlbid in tbe reign oi HeAry 
y ? Olve an aocoont of Ardildshop Chlcliel«y'8 Gonstttatlcnifl. 
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DgfjZf^fjM \ ^* ^ hatefol system of priyate information 
^^^^ \ "^as t^© consequence ; bnt there were not wanting 
j instances of persons in high places who were 
opposed to the persecuting spirit that prevailed. Of these 
perhaps Reginald Peacock, or Pococke, is the most remark- 
able. He was bom in 1890, and through the influence of his 
friend, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, obtained the bishopric 
of St. Asaph in 1444, from which he was translated to 
Chichester in 1450. Acting upon his expressed opinion, that 
^* the clergy would be condemned at the last day, if they did 
not draw men into consent to the tme faith, otherwise than 
by fire and sword or hanging," he exerted himself in various 
ways, by tracts, and sermons, and especially by a book called 
The jRq>re88or of over-muck blaming the Churchy to win the 
LoUardls, to many of whose tenets he was decidedly opposed, 
by argument rather than by persecution. In a work entitled 
A Treatise of Fcdth, he admitted that neither Pope nor 
council can add to or change an article of the creed, inasmuch 
as Holy Scripture is the only ground of faith. This called 
down upon him the vengeance of the ruling party in the 

A i> 1457 ^^^^^* ^® ^^ expelled from the House of 
A.D. 140/. Lojp^ig i^ j^Q ygjy. j^^^^ ^ud cltcd to appear be- 
fore the Primate at Lambeth Palace, where he was accused 
of maintaining that a belief in our Lord*s descent into Hell, 
in the Hol^ Spirit, in the Catholic Church, in the infallibility 
of the universal Church, in the authority of councils, &c., 
is not required of Christians. He was deposed from his 
bishopric, and compelled to recant at St. Paul's Cross, a.d. 
1457. Having afterwards applied to th6 Pope for a buU of 
restitution to his see, the statute of prcBrmmire was put in 
force against him, and he was confined for the rest of his life 
in T^omey Abbey, Cambridgeshire. 

23. The attempts t^t were made about 
this time to emancipate Christendom from 
the spiritual tyranny of the Popes were 
not confined to one nation; and as a 
transaction which occurred in France probably had some in- 
fluence upon the minds of the English, we may briefly advert 
A T> 1 j.qi ^^^ ^Q^Q' The council of Basle met in the year 
A.D. 1431. j^g^^ pursuant to a decree of the council of Con- 

22. When did Reginald Peacock' Uvef Give an acoomU cf his wiHnffi, 
What accusations were brougfU against Mm; and fshat teas (he result qfthemt 

23. Wliat la tbe date of tbe Coandl of Basle? Wbat were Its decrees? 



The Pragmatic 
Sanction^ cmd 
Vie Concordat, 
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Stance, that perpetual general coimcils should meet every 
ten years, whether the rope smmnoned them or not. This 
coimcil abolished annates or first-froits ;* wrested from the 
Pope elections to vacant bishoprics and benefices, and re- 
stored them to chapters and local Bishops, with confirmation 
by the metropolitan ; condemned immediate appeals to the 
Pope ; and, chief of all, declared the council to be above 
the Pope, that he was bonnd to submit to it, and that 
appeals lay to it from him. A contest arose with the Pope, 
Engenins lY., who summoned a council at Ferrara, in the 
year 1438, and excommunicated the members of the council 
of Basle, they in their turn deposing Eugenius from the 
Popedom, and reviving the papal schism by the election of 
Amadous, Duke of Savoy, under the title of Felix Y., in the 
1J.QQ year 1489. The council o f Bas le addressed them- 
A.D. i^ny. selves for aid to Charles VH,, king of France, 
who called a great assembly of nobility and Bishops at 
Bourges, who disapproved of the deposing of the Pope, but 
reduced the decrees of the council of Basle into an edict, 
which was called The Pragmatic Sanction, For many years 
this law was observed in France; but it was occasionally 
suspended, and persevering efforts were made to get it 
repealed. At length, in the year 1516, Francis I. entered 
into an agreement, called th^ Concordat^ with Pope Leo X., 
wherebytheking was to nominate to bishoprics within six 
months after a vacancy ; if the Pope disapproved, the king 
had three months more ; if the king failed again, the Pope 
was to provide one to the see ; and all vacancies in the Court 
of Rome, the Pope was to fill up. Several attempts were 
made to recover the Pragmatic Sanction; but both the Popes 
and the kings of France felt the advantages of the Concordat 
too sensibly to part with it. 

3fv./.7«e.v,»#;/»y.7 ^ ?^- ^ knowledge of the ecclesiastical 

M^^ \ *^^^®^ ^^^^ ^^^®^ ^ ^™^ *^^^* *^® ^" 
J formation inEnglandmay have been gathered 

* The inrofitB of one year of at his aoceasion^ before he could 

every yaoant biBhoprio, daimed reoeiye his inyestitiire from 

by the Pope upon a pretence of Rome. First-fruits snbsequenfly 

defending the GhristianB from the became payable by the dergy in 

infidels, and paid by every Bishop general. 

*[if<tf«.]— What were first-fralts? Give an acoonnt of the occorrenoM wblch 
resulted from the decrees of the Counca of Bade. Wbat was ** The Pragmatic 
Sanction V* What was the nature of " The Concordat" between Frands I. and 
Leo Z ? Oiye the date of it. 
84. StaUtomeo/the eaiuu wkUh UncM to liring about the Btformaiion in 
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from the foregoing pages ; but we will give a smmnary of 
them here. They are chiefly as follows : — ^The claims of the 
Papacy to exdnsive jurisdiction, interference with the affairs 
of the kingdom, supremacy over the king, appointment to 
bishoprics and tiyings, annates, and the right of taxing the 
clergy : appeals to Some : the prerogative of Sanctuary :* 
the luxury, oovetousness, profligacy, and ignorance of the 
monks and clergy: the artifices and impudence of the mendi- 
cant friars : the abused doctrine of transubstantiation : the 
sale of indulgences : the worship of images : pilgrhnages : 
dispensations : and papal interdicts and excommunications. 



CHAPTER m. 

THB BEIGN OF HBNBY VUI. 

j/*/*i>»MV>9i nf ^ 26. Henry VULl ascended the throne on 

ff^rvVin \ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^P^' ^^^' ^* *^ P®"^^ ^ 
n. ry Y . j ^ careless observer, few events seemed more 

A T> 1509 ^®™^^® *^^ ^^® violent disruption of those bonds 
which for ages had held England in connection 
with the Roman see. The Papacy was un£sturbed by internal 
dissensions ; heresy, real or supposed, was abnost every- 
where so far repressed that it did not venture to show itself 
by open hostility ; St. Peter's was rising in unexampled splen- 
dour at Rome ; nor had the scandalous arts employed to aid 
its renovation as yet awakened the tones of indignant protest 
which were destined soon to startle Europe and make Rome 
tremble. Yet in the religious atmosphere might have been 

* The freedom from arrest and This protection was extended to 

mmishment, except eodesiaBtical those who had committed the most 

discipline, enjoyed by criminals heinons offences, 
who fled to certain sacred places. 

England. '[ilTote.]— What was tbe prerogatlye of Sanctoaxy ? 

25. Give the date of the aocesston of Henry Vin. Give a snmmaxy of tbe 
rcHgloas state of England at tluit time. By whom was tbe canse of sacred 
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dLscemed tokens of dnbloos portent to the ecclesiastical Mer- 
aicliy. Direct opponents might be comparatiyelj few and 
despicable; but a change was gradnally coming over the 
spirit of many among the most effectiye supporters of the 
Papacy. Religions £iowledge was daily improying by the 
wider diffdsion of the Scriptures in the mother-tongne, to 
whidi the art of printing effectually contributed ; and a party, 
(the Lollards) neither few in numbers nor wanting in courage, 
existed in the heart of the kingdom, ready to profit by any 
occasion which might offer of opening the ejea of their 
oountiymen. Moreover, learning began to be cultiYated 
more extensively, and the Greek text of the New Testament 
was especially a subject upon which much* attention was 
bestowed. Herein was manifest the influence of Erasmus, 
a distinguished scholur, who gained and imparted benefit by 
frequent residence in the University of Cambridge. To the 
enlightened Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. John Colet,* the founder 
of St. Paul's school, the cause of sacred literature was 
indebted for a poweiM impulse, for he it was who revived 
at Oxford the practice of reading lectures upon Scripture, 
instead of Scotus and Aquinas. At Cambridge, too, a similar 
course was even more effectually pursued by George Stafford, 
Divinity lecturer and Fellow of Pembroke Hall, among whose 
hearers was the martyr, Hugh Latimer. Such were t he cir - 
cumstances connected with religion under which Henry VULl., 
with all the elements of popularity and power about him, 
inherited the English throne. Success attended the early 
years of his reign, in consequence probably of the guidance 
of his great minister. Cardinal Wolsey. 

26. Henry was firmly attached to the Church 
of Rome, and had indeed acquired a consider- 
able taste for school divinity, his favourite 
author being Thomas Aquinas. Yet he soon 



Immunities 
the clergy. 



*Heoomi>lamedin aeermonof irrdigion, and hankering after 

the haughtiness, avarice, and rich uvings^ calling upon convo- 

thirst for secular officesmanifested cation to effect some reformation 

by the Bisho]» and clergy; and in them, 
declaimed against their ignorance, 



Uteratore advanced at Oxford and at Camlnlclge ? *[N(tU,'\-%\tA» yrbaX was the 
oondact of Dean Colet towards the clergy at this time. 

96. State the oondaot of Henry VUI. npon the piiTllegw of the deigy, and 
the result of it. What wu the o^^ o/ the Abbot of Windiaeomb's book on the 
trnnaoKties nf Vie tiergyf CHiee a brief account of the proeeedfnife «0Meft tmme- 
dkMiffottowedUtpublieaiion. What remarkable deelaratUm in eomteetion with 
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undertook to lestrict the privilegee of the clergy; for in 

the exfflnption of tiie mferior orders from bemg 
tried in the long's oomts in cases of murder or bnr^biiy, 
idiich had existed for two centuries. This denial of the 
immunity of Churchmen created violent sensation, being 
looked upon as an encroachment upon the privileges of the 
Church. The Abbot of Winchelcomb preached severe^ 
against it ; and Burnet adds that he followed up his sermon 
by a book to prove that all clerks, even of the lower orders, 
were sacred, and could not be judged by the temporal courts ; 
but there is no good authority for Burnetts statement. The 
abbot's proceedings, however, gave rise to a petition to the 
king to repress the insolence of the clergy, and the subject 
was debated by the abbot in favour of, and Dr. Standish, a 
Franciscan, a^ihist the immunities of the clergy. Which- 
ever side had the better argument, the clergy appear to have 
prevailed, for the law which put an end to the immunity for 
one year was not renewed. Contests between the ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular courts ensued, and were embittered by the 
death of Bichard Hnnne, a citizen of London, who, having 
been sued in the legate's court for a mortuary* by his panab. 
priest, took out a writ of prcemtmire against the prosecutor. 
This incensed the clergy, and Hnnne was imprisoned on a 
charge of heresyf in the Lollard's tower, at St. Paul's. 
Shortly afterwards he was found suspended from the ceiling, 
with marks of violence upon his person, and a coroner's jury 
brought in a verdict of murder against Dr. Horsley, the 
Bishop of London's Chancellor. Popular feeling was further 
exasperated by a sentence of heresy passed against the dead 

* A fee paid to the priest upon In as'grayated oafles, penitents 

the death of a parishioner. were branded on the cheek with a 

t Lollardism was bitterly perae- hot iron ; and in every case com- 

outed about this time. Speaking pelled to bear a fiwffot in the 

against some popular superstition, Church on some hohday proces- 

or reading the Bible in English, sion, or at the burning of tne first 

was sufficient to consigna a man to heretic, and a representation of it 

I)rison. A brief examination fol- ever after on a conspiouous part 

owed, sometimes ending in recan- of the dress. 
tation, sometimes in the flames. 



4 



iiwu pronounced lifSmnf VlJJt •[ JITote.}— What is a mortiuny? ^fjlTote.}— 
DetoU tbe oatore of tbe prooeedings against Lollarrttwn In the niga of Hteiy 
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man, and the burning of his body in Smithfield, and the 
commencement by convocation of an action against Dr. 
Standish, to whose arguments against their immunities the 
clergy attributed the step of the coroner*s jury. Upon an 
appeal to the king, it was determined [that the convocation 
had incurred the penalty of 9> prasmurdre^* and the members, 
with Wolsey at their head, went and begged the king^s par- 
don on their knees. In answer to the suit of the clergy, 
the king made this memorable declaration: — *^ By the permis- 
sion (^ Grod we are king of England ; and the kings of Eng- 
land in times passed had never any superior but Grodonly. 
Therefore, know you well that we will maintain the right of 
our crown." 

35,, ^-.^ _^ \ 27. In the early part of the reign of Henry 

]Sm \ ^^^™-' "*^® manner of promotion to bishoprics 
ntsnops, j ^^^ abbeys," says Burnet, (Corrie's edition, 
pp. 20, 21,) '^ was the same that had taken place ever since 
the investiture by the ring and staff were taken out of the 
hands of princes. Upon a vacancy, the king seized on all 
the temporalities, and granted a license for an election, with 
a specisd recommendation of the person ; which being re- 
turned, the royal assent was given, and it was sent to Bome 
that bulls might be expedited, and then the Bishop elect was 
consecrated ; after that he came to the king, and renounced 
every clause in his bulls that was contrary to tiie king's pre- 
rogative, or to the law, and swore fealty ; and then were the 
temporalities restored. Nor could bulls be sued out at Bome 
without a license under the great seal ; so that the kings of 
England had reserved the power to themselves of promoting 
to ecclesiastical benefices, notwithstanding all the invasions 
the Popes had made on the temporal power of princes." In 
practice, however, the Pope generally overruled the choice 
of the chapter ; and even if he did not change the name 
recommended by the king, he appointed by Ms own pro- 
vision. 

* This law was i^aaaed to restrict was regarded as a papal court, 
suits and appeals in the courts of becauseitwasoonvenecloy Wolsey, 
the Pope, and the conyooation the papal legate. 



VIII. VNoie.y—For what purpose teas the statute qf Pmmmnire enaetedt 

87. What was the custom wi^reffard to the eleetUmt/Bisbc^ Wore the time 
of Henry nut 
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PooeLeo X 1 ^' "^ unwonted diffosioii of Imow- 

^didaimii^ r ^®^' unsettled opinions, and piq^ pro- 
inamgences. j ^^^ hsLymg prepared the way for a 

signal defection from tiie Bonum-see, that event was hastened 
hy the infatuation of those most interested in the permanence 
of existing ecclesiastical establishm aits. Jnliiis IL, who 
was on the papal throne when Henry VIIL ascended that of 
England, distnrbed Europe by scandalous wars. In the 
1513 ^^^ ^^^^9 he was succeeded by John de Medici, 
' underthe title of Leo X, amanof accomplish- 

ments and refinement, but sdso of unconquerable indolence 
and inordinate love of parade. The indulgence of his taste 
for luxury and magnificence, and the expense incurred in tiie 
ffl'ection of St. Peter's, drained the papsd treasury ; and in 
order to recruit it, he extended the scandalous traffic in in- 
dulgences. Tetzel, a Dominican Mar, was the principal 
agent for the disposal of these draughts upon the fund of 
supererogatory merit. The indulgences were farmed ; they 
were sold in the gross to the best bidders, and dispersed 
among the retail pedlars of pardons, who might be seen 
gambling in ale-houses, and staking the documents which 
professed to contain such mysterious powers. It was extra- 
vagance like this which fii^t roused the indignation of the 
ereat German Reformer, whose labours made themselves 
felt throughout Europe, and of whom we now have to speak. 

29. Martin Lnther was bom of hum- 
ble parents, at Eisleben, in Saxony, on 
the 10th of November, 1483. In early 
life he took upon himself the vows of 
an Augnstinian friar, and was a devoted son of the Roman 
Church. A journey to Rome upon the business of his monas- 
tery, at the age of three-and- twenty, is said to have awakened 
strong suspicions in his mind with respect to the purity of the 
faith and practice of the communion to which he belonged. 
Upon his return he betook himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, with the help of Erasmus, and soon laid the founda- 



Martm Imther — 

The Eeformatwn 

in Germany, 



28. XTame the Pope at the aooession of Henry VIII. By whom was he sac- 
oeeded? What wu the pubUe as tDea as priwUe charaaer of Leo X t Andtehat 
were those acts cfMs Pontificate which did fnost, either d4reeily or indirectly, to set 
forward the R^ormationt What was the great mission of Tetzel in Oermanyt 
Sow was he r^eivedt Where, from whom, and how was opposition metnifested; 
and to what succeeding events did this shortly lead? 

S9. Give a sUght sketch of Luther's l^ and progress. What first roused his 
fteUngs against the Papacy, and what was the step wMab he tocsin oonseqaeooe ? 
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tion of that which has been called the disthictive doctrine of 
the Beformation— -justification by faith in Christ only. His 
talents and learning obtained for him the chair of the Divinity 
Professor in the University of Wittemberg. While he was 
1517 here discharging the dnties of his office in the 
year 1517, he was roused to declaim against the 
infamous sale of indulgences conducted by Tetzel, the papal 
agent. It does not appear that at this time he had any In- 
tention to throw off his allegiance to the Pope, but he drew 
np 95 propositions upon the abuse of indulgences, which h6 
was prepared to maintain agaiust all opponents in public 
discussion at Wittemberg.* He was now speedily engaged 
in controversy on every side, and upon further investigation 
he called la question the supremacy of the Roman Church 
and the authority of the Pope. In the year 1520 he published 
a Tract agamst the Popedom, and soon afterwards his Batn/- 
kmiak Captivity^ Open war was thus proclaimed, and on 
A D 1520 *^® ^^^^ ^^ June, in the same year, Leo excom- 
A. . ju. iniuii(jated Luther and condemned his books to be 
burned. Luther returned measure for measure : he appealed 
from the Pope to a general council, and on the 10th of De- 
cember made a bonfire without the walls of Wittemberg, and 
threw into it decretals, canon-law, and buU, with h£ own 
hands. The news of what was passing in Germany soon 
made its way to England, and a hot persecution against the 
fftvourers of the doctrines of Luther was set on foot. Many 
were brought to the stake, among whom were six men and a 
woman, burnt at Coventry, for teaching their children the 
Creed, the Lord^s Prayer, and the Ten Conmiandments in 
A D 1521 *^® vulgar tongue. The king himself undertook, 
' in the year 1521, to refute Luther's opinions in a 

* By Bome the Reformation is nized in Rome another Babylon, 

dated from this event ; by others the seat of a mighty rebel power 

from the excommunication of against the majesty of Heaven. 

Luther in 1520. He then discussed the Papal doo- 

t In this work he said that his trines, and determined that there 
original veneration for the Papacy are only three Sacraments- 
had been gradually overthrown by Baptism, the Eucharist and 
his inquuies respecting^ indul- Penance, 
gences ; and that ne Vow recog- 

Kame some al hlB pnblications. t [Note.}— What was the nataro of bis BabyUmith 
CaptMty t Give the date of his excoxmnunication by Leo. What was his conduct 
thereapon ? In what way was the news of these things received in England ? What 
tide did ffenry VJJL take when Luther first attacked the Papacjf t Give thfi Utle 
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book dedicated to the Pope, and entitled Aamiio mpUm 
S(wramentorum adversua Martin, Lather, This work was 
in trnthno contemptible performance ; and the Pope expressed 
his opinion of it by bestowing upon its royal aathor the title 
of " Defender of tiie Faith,"* which English sovereigns have 
ever since assumed. Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, 
and other princes in Glermany, favoured Lnther, and pre- 
vailed npon the new Emperor, Charles V., to have his canse 
pnblidy heard before the Dietf of Worms a.d. 1521. Lather 
appeared, and was declared to be an enemy of the Roman 
see, and thereupon was put under the ban of the empire as a 
heretic and schismatic ; but Frederick concealed him in the 
casUe of Wartburg for three quarters of a year, until the 
tyranny of the Diet was overpast. He worked hard in his 
retirement, employing himself in translating the Scriptures, 
labouring his Commentaiy on the Epistle to the GaJatians, 
and writing tracts against auricidar confession, private 
masses,^ monastic vows, and celibacy of the clergy. Upon 
his release, he vigorously pursued the same career, and his 
doctrines spread rapidly. Hadrian YI. and Clement YII. 
demanded the punishment of himself and adherents, but 
could not prevail upon the German princes to proceed against 
them without the sanction of a general council. About the 
year 1525 a long controversy was entered into by the German 
Beformers on the subject of the Eucharist : Luther main- 
tained the doctrine of c(m8fub8tanUation^ namely, that in the 
Lord's supper the body and blood of Christ are really present, 

* The title wasnot new. Bichard rived from the phrase Ue, miua 

II. had adopted it in his procla- est coneio, {** go, the assembly is 
mations against the followers of dissolved/O by which the priest 
WicJcliffe ; and an equivalent title in the primitive a?es signified to 
had been bestowed upon Henry the catechumens that all that part 

III. and Henry IV . of the service was concluded which 
t The principal national assem- it was allowed to all believws 

bly of the German empire was so indiscriminately to attend. The 

called. communion of the Eucharist was 

X Tlie name by which Romanists extended only to those who had 

desienate the celebration of the oom])leted the period of initiation 

Lord's Supper. The term is de- and instruction. 

of Henry's work. In wbat Ught did the Pope regard^t ? Whm was the HtU of 
** D^ender </ the FaUh" /Int tued fty the EngUeh sovereigntf KNoUJl—Waa 
thit tUU given to anjf EngUeh Hng Uifore M« Mme ef Henry n//f Before 
wbat tribunal was Lather's cause pnblidy heard, and what was the resolt of the 
hearing ? How did he employ himself in his retirement t tC^ote.]— Derive the 
word "mass." Olve an account of the oontroversy amongst the German 
Beformen upon the sattject of the EntiiaxiBt. Give an aiooount of the DMs held 
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invisibly combined with the bread and wine, but only in the 
act of receiving the Sacrament ; but Zninglins* asserted that 
l^ere is nothing more than bread and wine, which elements 
are tiie figure and representation only of Christ^s body and 
blood. A conference was held npon the subject at Marburg, 
which, however, broke np without coming to any accommo- 
dation. Meanwhile, opposition to the Papacy gamed ground, 
an^two Diets were held at Spires to settle the religious dis- 
^Rog putes which prevailed. At the former, in tiie 
' ' year 1526, the conflicting parties came to an 

arrangement which left the Lutheran States free to regulate 
their own ecclesiastical affairs, until the assembling of a 
general council. But this arrangement was set aside by the 

A D 1529 ^^^^^ -^^^^ ^ ^^^^1 ^ which all alterations and 
innovations iu religion were prohibited by a ma- 
jority of votes, until the promised general council should 
have met and promulgated its decrees. The Lutheran princes 
and states entered b. protest against this edict, on account of 
which the name of Frotestanta was given to them. The term 
Fr(vte8tant, therefore, originally signified one who protested 
against the edict of the Diet of Spires in the year 1529 : it 
came, however, in a short time to be applied to all who re- 
nounced tiie superstitions of the Church of Bome. In the 

A D 1530 ^"^^<*^"^i» y®*^ (1530) the emperor Charles V. 
A. . oou. ^jQuyongJ a j)!^^ at Augsburg, with the intent of 

tenninating the prevailing differences. The Lutheran party 
here presented their confession of faith, which has since been 
called The Confession of Augsburg, It was drawn up by 
Melancthonf from The Confession of Torgau^t stnd consisted 
of 28 chapters, of which 21 contained a brief summary of 
the opinions of the Reformers, and the rest pointed out the 
errors of Bomanism. After an opposition to the Confession 

* While Luther was shaking to t Lather's fellow-laboarer in 

the centre the fiibric of P&pal the Beformationy horn at Bretten, 

despotism in G^nnany, Ulnc in the palatinate of the £Uiine, 

Zwingle. or Zutngle, was similarly A.B. 1497. 

engaged in Switzerland. He was | This was presented to the 

bom at Wndhausen, in the year Elector of Toxgau, and consisted 

1484. of 17 articles, drawn up by Luther. 



at spires to settle tbe religions disputes which prevailed. Upon what oeeaiion 
wu the name 0/ Protestants first tuedt When was the Cortfession €f Augsburg 
drawn up, and from what source was it deriTed ? What was the orlglii of tlie 
League 0/ SmaieaUit What efltet had the opening of the CooncU of Trent upon 
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bj EdieTf Eddns, and others, which was answered by Me- 
lattcthon, , several conferences were held to reconcile the 
contending parties ; but the Diet, in tiie absence of many 
SflOLon and Hessian princes, condemned the Protestants, and 
ordered them to submit themselves to the Pope ; whereupon 
they confederated in their own defence in The league ofSmat- 
comL, and so obtained toleration from the emperor tOl the 
differences should be settled by a conndL Varions conferences 
and controversies afterwards took place, especially at Ratis- 
bon, in 1541, when some points of difference were removed, 
and the edicts against the Lntherans were suspended. Lnther 
lived to see the opening of the famous Ck)iiiicil of Trent,* 
which put him upon acting with more vigour and warmth 
against the church of Rome, as foreseeing l£at measures were 
about to be taken for condemning his opinions. In short, he 
left no stone unturned to engage the Protestant princes to act 
against the council, continuing his exertions to tiiat end until 
^ejif, his death, which happened at Wittemberg, in 
A.D. 1040. Februaiy, 1546. After Luther's death, a formu- 
lary of fedth and discipline, called The Interm^f (because it 
was only to be in force in the int^ Im till the decision of a 
general council,) was obtruded upon the Protestants by the 
A D 1552 emperor, Charles V. In the year 1552, Maurice, 
• * elector of Saxony, obtained advantages over tiie 
emperor, and concluded a peace with him at Passau, by 
which the religion and liberties of the Protestants were se- 
cured from farther molestation. Thus Protestantism was 
settied in Germany. 

The Kino's ) ^^' Henry Vm. of England was aflSanced 

J^fvhae r ^^e^ OJ^y t^el^^e years old to Catharine of 

marriage, j Arragon, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 

of Spain, and widow of his elder brother Arthur, Prince of 

* Aflsembled by Paul III., in Roman Ghureh. 

1645, andcontinuea by twenty-five t The chief poinia permitted to 

aessions till 1563, onder Julius III. the Lutherans were me marriage 

and Pius lY. The decrees of this of the clergy, and the use of the 

council, together with the creed cup in the sacrament of the Ijoid'a 

of Pope Pius IT., contain a sum- Supper, 
maiy of the doctrines of the 

Latber? Give an aoooant of 17te Interim, t [•^<^*]— What were the oblof 
points permitted to the Lnthenms? When was Protestantism settled In 

Germany? 

30. What were the drcamstanoes under which Henry ym. was mandea to 
Catharine of Arragon? Give a ^wrt aceowU <if tht einumiUmce wkkh wot tht 
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Wales, who had dropped chfldless into an early tomb, about 
five months after his marriage. In. spite of the remonstrance 
of Archbishop Warham against a marriage held to be pro- 
hibited by the Leyitical law (Levit, xyiii. 16), Henry^s father, 
nnmlllng to part with Catharine's rich dowry of 200,000 
ducats, applied for and obtained a dispensation from the 
Pope, Julias n., although he afterwards repented of the 
step, and on his death-bed conjured Henry not to venture 
upon the marriage. The father's dying injunctions were, 
however, forgotten by the jrouthfiil sovereign, who made 
Catharine his bride within six weeks of his accession, on 
1 50Q ^^ ^'^ ^^ June, 1509, being at that time only 
louy. eighteen years old. She bore him three sons and 
two daughters ; but at the end of eighteen years he found 
himself with only one child surviving, the princess Mary, 
and no hope of farther issue by the queen. Time, too, had 
cooled the ardour of his affection for a lady some years his 
senior ; the death of his male issue began to be interpreted 
as a judgment of Providence on a union which ought not to 
have been contracted (Levit. xx. 21) ; exception had been 
token against the legitimacy of his daughter by the French 
ambasss^or, when the marriage between her and the Duke 
of Orleans came under discussion; and he was already 
fascinated by the charms of Anne Boleyn. For these 
reasons, entertaining, or affecting to entertain, scruples as 
to the marrying of his brother's widow, he was bent upon 
procuring a divorce, and soon after entered upon that conflict 
with Bome, which, commencing from questionable motives, 
was over-ruled by an all-wise Providence to the lasting 
-i^n- benefit of our country. In 1527 application was 
A.D. 10^/. ^^^ ^ ^j^g p^pg^ Clement Vn., to declare the 

king's marriage void, all the Bishops in England, except 
Usher, Bishop of Rochester, having first judged it to be 
unlawM. The Pope, who was at this time little better 
than a prisoner of the emperor, in the castle of St. Angdo, 
unwilling to disoblige the king, and still more unwilling to 
offend the emperor, (Catharine's nephew) who was resolved 
to uphold the marriage, appointed Wolsey* and Cardinal 

* Wolaey at first sixonf^j to the emperor, who had trans- 
favoured toe divorce, from enmity ferred his interest to another in 

immediaU cauu of the breach between Henry VJJL and the See of Rome, *[Note.'\ 
— Wbst was tbe oondact of WoI«e/ npon Um snltJeet ? 

L 
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Campeg^ to try the canae in ISng^d, and a p p ar ent l y dale- 
gated to fhem ftdl power to proooonoe a defiiutive sentence. 
^ ^oo ^® l^^atea dted tiie king and qneen to iqipear 
^^' ^^^* before them in Jnne, 1529, and hnving pro- 
nounced the qneen contamadona, beoanse when her name 
was called, instead of answering, she made a touching i^peal 
to the king and left the oonrt, proceeded with the canse, and 
it was supposed they were ahont to pronoonce sentence. But 
Campegio, in obedience to priyate Instructions from the 
Pope, upon some pretext adjonmed the proceedings tffl 
October. Meanwhile the Pope evoked tlie canse to Bomet 
and cited the king and qneen to appear there cntiier in person 
or by proxy. Henry's spirit was roosed by this insnlt : he 
woold not allow the citations to be formally senred, and 
declared that he would not compromise the rights of the crown 
by obeying an order for his appearance ont of his own 
dominions. His temper became cha^ by procrastination, 
the whole blame of which he laid upon Wolsey ; for Cam* 
pegio is said to liave shown him a bull from tiie Pope an* 
nnUing the marriage, which, however, was subsequently 
destroyed. The si^ht of tliis caused him to condude that 
the Pope was certamly, and Campegio probably, frtYOurable 
to Ills views, and that therefore his extended suspense waa 
owing to the bad faith of Wolsey, who fell into disgrace, 
and died soon after, a signal instance of tiie instability of 
human greatness. 

Cardinal ) ^^* ^* ^^ ^ convenient, before we proceed 
Woheu r ^*^'^®^» ^ **^® * retrospective glance at the 
YY oisey, J gygjj^g Qf ^Ylq life of this famous person. Thomas 

Wolsey, the son of a butcher at Ipswich, was bom in the 
14.71 y^^ 1^11, He was educated at Magdalene 
A. D. x*/ 1. coUege, Oxford, where he obtained a Feflowship. 
Having by ability, energy, and good fortune, secured an 
introduction at court, he discharged a commission to the 
emperor of Germany with such despatch and success that the 
old king, Henry VIL, rewarded him with the deanery <rf 

an election to the popedom ; and ever, he became lukewarm, when 

likewise, probably, ftorcL a remon- he found he could not succeed in 

Btrance made by the queen against his project of placing a ftench 

the levity and luzuriousness of princess upon the throne, 
his oonduot. Subsequently, how- 

81. Give a short sketdi of the lift of Wdsegr. Wliat flift tooogbt h&n into 
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Lincoln, a preferment 'vrhich, together wit h tiiat of royal 
itooner, he held on the accession of Henry VIII. Wolse^ 
kgratiated himself with the yonng monarch by ministering 
to his pleasures, while he relieved him of the cares of busi- 
ness. In 1514 Henry made him Bishop of Tonmay, hia 
A D 1514 ''^^^^^ conquest in Flanders, then of Lincoln, and 
A,». o . then Archbishop of York, all in one year. He 
also held the sees of Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winches- 
ter, successively, m commendam^* together with the valuable 
abbacy of St. Alban's, and the Lord Chancellorship, in suc- 
cession to Archbishop Warham ; besides which he had 
pensions from the courts of Austria and France, and the 
surplus proceeds of the diocese of Worcester, after paying a 
moderate fixed income to its Italian incumbent. His 
opulence thus became immense, and found vent in splendid 
buildings, a princely retinue, public munificence, and private 
1515 l*i^^"7» Having in 1515 been created Cardinal of 

• St. Cecilia, and subsequently, a.d. 1519, legate 
a latere^^ there was scarcely anything of professional rank or 
political power which was left him to desire. One object, to 
which his eyes had been long directed, still eluded his grasp 
— the popedom. After having maintained his unexampled 
elevation for fifteen years, the tide of fortune turned, as we 
have seen, when Wolsey was associated with Campegio in 
the legatine commission upon the subject of the king's 
divorce. He was ordered to deliver up the great seal,t and 
to exchange the splendours of Whitehall and Hampton Court 
for the wretched accommodation of an unfurnished mansion 
at Esher. Aprmnunire, for having exercised legatine func- 
tions witiiout license from the crown, placed his person and 

* A person to whom the custody t This gave him precedence of 
of a void benefice was committed, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
without the profits appertaining In virtue of his office he annidled 
to it, was said to hold it m con^ a convocation summoned by the 
nMttoanki. e., entrtuted to hia Primate, and called another in 
eare. The restriction on the his own name. 

recdnts of profits was evaded, t Ancient usage was infringed 

and the holding benefices in eom~ by the appointment of a layman, 

m^fi^am became a mode of enjoy- Sir Thomas More, to the ohaa- 

ing pluralities. cellorship, in succession to Wolsey. 

AiToorwithHeiiiyVn? *[iirote.}--Explain taie tenn In eommcMlami. i[^ete.} 
— nhurtrate Wolsey's lurecedence of fhe ArdiUahop of Canterbury, and state t^r 
ivhat light lie claimed it. Upon what ground was he indicted under fhe statats 
of prcummiret Give the date of his death, and his testimony to tlie compantive 
moita of heavenly and secular serrioe. 

L 2 
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property at the king's mercy ; but he was saved from the 
consequences of a parliamentary impeachment instigated by 
the lords, to whom his haughty bearing had been uniformly 
offensive, through the zeal of an attached retainer, Thomas 
Cromwell, who ably advocated his cause in the commons, 
and whose affectionate adherence to his fallen patron procured 
for him the favourable notice of the king. Wolsey having 
pleaded guilty to the indictment under the statute of pnjemU' 
nire^ the king pardoned him ; but this gleam of favour was 
of short duration. He was ordered to repair to his neglected 
archbishopric ; and as he was about to enter York, a royal 
messenger summoned him once more to the metropolis on a 
charge of high treason. He commenced his journey, but ex^ 

A T^ iFiQn V^^ 0^ ^^® ^^Y'^ ** tJi® abbey of Leicester, 
A.D. 1D3U. jj^^ 29, A.D. 1630, leaving behind him a weU- 

known testimony to the comparative rewards of heavenly and 
secular service — " Had I but served my God as faithfully as 
I have served my prince, He had not forsaken me in my grey 
hairs." 

32. Shortly after Wolsey's death the whole 
_)dy of the clergy were placed unde 
proemunvre for having acknowledged 
legatine authority. An action was brought against them in 
the King's Bench, and the clergy of the southern province 
were glad to extricate themselves from their predicament by 
the payment of an enormous sum, £118,000., granted to the 
king under the name of benevolence, in acknowledgment of 
Ms services to the Church, and zeal against heresy. This 
payment was accompanied by a convocatiOnal recognition of 
his ecclesiastical supremacy, with the saving clause, moved 
by Warham, " so far as is allowed by the law of Christ." 
The clergy of the northern province also voted a subsidy of 
£18,000 ; but manifested considerable reluctance to acknow- 
ledge Henry supreme head of the Church. At length, how- 
ever, the admission was made, Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, 
protesting against it. Thus, the Church's decision restored 
to the crown those powers which in Saxon times it had 
enjoyed, but which had long fallen into abeyance. These 



Q^.K^ioo:^ ^/* V 32. Shortly after Wolsey's death the whole 

^S^n body of the dergywere pla^^under a 

^•^ ) ryraemunvre for havmcr acknowled&red his 



32. What was tiie conseqaence to the clergy of thdr aeknowledgmeiit <tf 
Wol8ey*8 legatine aathorlty ? What reservation woe made bp the convocation 
fohen compelled to a partial recognition of the king*$ power eu ?iead of the Church t 
}f ame the Bishop who protested against the acknowledgment of Heniy as sapreme 
head of the Church. State what fidlowed npon " the sabmisston of the clergy.'* 
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aots of conyoeation have since been known as the " submis- 
sion of the clergy,^* that is, their submission to the prosecu- 
tion under the ^^smumra, and not, as subsequently under- 
stood, to the acknowledgment of the royal supremacy as a 
new thing. The results of this submission were soon felt in 
A D 1532 *^ *^* i*arliftnient, a.d. 1532, which abolished 
the payment of annates to the Pope for bulls of 
consecration, and provided also that should the Pope refuse to 
consecrate in consequence, the ceremony should proceed 
under the authority of a royal mandate. Aud yet it does 
not appear that any thing like religious innovation was con- 
templated, for a fierce persecution was begun against those 
who held what were opprobriously termed the " new 
opinions." The most remarkable victim was Thomas Bilney, 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, who was consigned to the flames 
at Norwich. Bayfield, a benedictine monk ; Tewkesbury, a 
London tradesman ; and Bainham, a member of the Temple, 
also suffered in Smithfield : and the body of William Tracy, 
of Toddington, Gloucestershire, was exhumed and burnt, for 
expressions iu his will against testamentary bequests for soul 
masses. 

A ^^,^^* /VM 1 S3. Opinions were divided upon the sub- 
fhfrSJT \ Ject of the king's divorce. On the one hand 
me jjworce. ) ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ prohibition of a 

marriage with a brother's widow was clear in the Levitical 
law {Lmt. xviii. 16), and was of universal obligation ; for 
such a marriage is ranked among the '^ abominations that 
defile the land," for which the Canaanites were cast out 
{Levit, xviii. 24) : that John the Baptist held the law of 
Moses to be still binding on this point ; for he declared of 
Herod that it was " not lawful for him to have Ms brother's 
wife" {Matt. xiv. 4) : and that St. Paul also pronounced the 
Mosaical law still to stand good; for he condemned the 
Corinthian convert " in that he had his father's wife" (1. Cor, 
vi. 1), one of the degrees forbidden in the same chapter of 
Leviticus as the relation in question {Levit. xviii. 8). — On 
the other side, it was replied that the law in Leviticus applied 
only to the taking of a brother's wife whilst he was living ; 
for Moses enjoined the brother to marry the brother's widow 
when he died without issue {Deut, xxv. 5) : that Herod was 
guilty, not of incest, but of adultery ; for his brother Philip was 

33. What m^nfmefU»u>er9 toed IfytathpaHyi^ 
Henry VlJIf Was the qaesUon debated solely upon soiiptoral gronnds ? 
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ativewlieii lie look Herodias: that fhe like miisl be slid of 
tlie Corinfliian deJinqnent ; for the ^finmkatioii not to be 
named among the GentOes" wifli which he was diaiged was 
otherwise not unknown among the Persians. — To this it was 
rgoined, that the ezoqition in the general law proved only 
tmil God nii|^ ^spense wifli his own ordinanoes for his 
own ends, and that tbe end in tins case was the preserva- 
tion of a fiunilj in Israel, and care for the {irotecfcion of the 
gqiealogy of tiie fiitnre Messiah, objects now accomplished : 
tiiat it cannot with certainty be affirmed that Pl^p was 
living when Herod married Herodus : that the case of the 
Corinthian does not admit of the in t erpretation tiiat he took 
his Other's wife before his father's death ; for the seventh 
commandment was provision enough against snch an abose, 
and the ISth chapter of Leviticus mnst contemplate incestnons 
alliance, as distinct from adultery. — Much more was said. 
But the question was not debated upon scriptnral gromids 
only, l^e fathers, the schoolmen, and the Pope's decretals 
were all brought into tiie controversy, and a case under no 
drcumstances very sunple became immeasurably com- 
plicated.* 

intMUJwarce. j dement VH., when, by one of those 

accidents which a Christian mind is ever disposed to view 

under a superior light, the king became acquainted with the 

eminent person to whom the English Reformation is so much 

^gog indebted, a.d. 1529. The king, being upon a 

• ^o4\f. j0uniey^ passed a night at Waltham Cross, where 
two of his attendants, Gku-dlner and Fox, fell in with Dr. 
Thomas Cranmer, a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
who, having been driven from Cambridge by the plague, or 
havinff lost his fellowship by marriage, was at that time 
tutor m the house where the king's attendants were lodged. 
His regard for the sacred volume had gained Mm at Cam- 
bridge the appellation of '^ the Scripturist ;" and in a con- 
versation with Gardiner and Fox upon the divorce, he held 
that the question was one concerning the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and nothing else, and that if the marriage was unlawm 

* Bltmf 8 Sketch qf the Rrfbr- motion in England, 

84. Kamto the dronmstonoM oonneeted with the introdnetton of Cnomer to 
Heni7. What oiiiiiloo of Cnuumr at tUf time reoomniended him to the 
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bj Scripture, *' the Bishop of Rome had no such authority as 
whereby he might dLspense with the word of Grod." Hence, 
he /suggested that the Universities and men of learning were 
the fittest judges of the legality of the king^s marriage. Great 
principles were here involved: Scripture was set up as the 
rule d action, and the interpretation of it declared to be open 
to learned investigation. Some steps had, indeed, before 
been taken to consult the Universities, on the recommenda- 
tion of Wolsey: but so long as the last appeal was to the 
F<^e, this was of little consequence. Cranmer's suggestion 
was reported to the kinff, who sent for him and received him 
with great favour. He was domesticated, by the king's 
desire, in the family of the Earl of Wiltshire, Aime Boleyn's 
father, and wrote a treatise on the divorce, which entirely 
demolished any supposed power of the Fope to dispense with 
^ROA what is recorded in Grod'a word. Next year, 
A. p. loou. ^g3Q^ ^^^ Universities of Europe were consulted 

on the question ^' whether the papal dispensation for the 
king^s marriage with his brother's widow was valid." The 
question, after some difficulty, was decided in the negative 
by the English* and various foreign Universities, and by a 
multitude of theologians and. canonists, as well as the convo- 
cation of the clergy.f The Protestant Divines of (Germany, 
for the most part, concurred in viewing marriage with a 
brother's widow as contrary to Grod's will; but they do not 
seem to have been satisfied of the necessity of a divorce, after 
so many years of cohabitation, or the legality of another 
connection. At length Cranmer appeared at the Court of 
Rome, where he offered publicly to maintain these positions 
— (1) that the marriage was contrary to the law of God ; and 
(2) that no papal dispensation can sanction such a marriage. 
The challenge was nominally accepted, but the disputation 
was sedulously avoided. Whereupon Cranmer transferred 
his residence to Germany, to consult the Lutheran clergy, 

* On the one hand, the Popish f The eompliftnoe of the dergy 

party believed both Cranmer and has been accounted for hy the 

Anne fioleyn to be favourers of dread of Apramunire for admit- 

the doctrines of Luther ; and on ting the legatine authority of 

the other hand, the influence of Wolsey* See par. 82. 
the Court was not without weight. 

flrroiinible notice of th* Ung ? WJtat wu th$ eourte adopted fty Crtumm' fsUh 
ftffard to the divoree betiaeen Henry VIII, and Catharine t What quwtion wu 
•ataiitted to the Universities of Europe, and what was the reply ? Mention the 
poslttooi which Cnuuner ol&Bred to pialntatn at the Gonrt of Borne. Was his 
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and there he married, though the laws of the Church enjoined 
celibacy on the clergy.* Meanwhile Henry became side of 
ihdtless negotiation, and, setting the Pope at defiance, 
^ c 09 married Anne Boleyn, probably in November, 
A. D. looz. jgg2^ g^j^ afterwards, Cranmer, who had been 

elevated to the Primacy on the death of Warham, foreseeing 
the scandal that would arise if the king's first marriage was 
not formally annulled, summoned Catharine before his 
ecclesiastical court. Upon her refusal to obey, Cranmer 
pronounced her marriage with Henry null and void from the 
beginning, which was in accordance with the decision of 
convocation. The Pope first threatened, and subsequently 
excommunicated Henry for adultery, and his marriage with 
Catharine was pronounced valid and indissoluble. 

/T..^*,,*,^ *«r,/7/) ^ 3^' Archbishop Warham died in the year 
A^hZoh^ [ 1S32; whereupon the king sent for Cran- 
Arcrunmop, j ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Germany, to pro- 
mote him to the vacant Primacy, a post which he appears to 
have accepted not without reluctance ; for by his marriage he 
had to a certain extent identified himself with the Beforma- 
tion, and the consecration oaths of a Bishop implied a depen- 
dence of the Church of England upon that of Rome. Bishops 
took two oaths, one to the Pope, the other to the King. Li 
the former they swore to maintain the Papacy and the 
i*egalities of St. Peter against all men, together with the 
rights and authorities of the Church of Rome ; and that they 
would honourably entreat the Pope's legates, and observe slU 
his provisions and decrees. In the latter they renounced all 
clauses in their bulls contrary to the king's royal dignity, and 
swore to be faithful to him against all others, acknowledging 
that they held their bishoprics only of him. The inconsist- 

* Luiher had thus evinced his rirht to interfere in Enj^lish 
contempt for papal Rome several amiirs ; and the restraint upon 
years before ; and many other olerical marriages, it will be re- 
ministers of religion had taken membered, was a mere act of 
the same step. Cranmer, how- papal tyranny. 
ev6r, did not marry until the t Others say on the 26th of 
legislature of his native country January, 1533. 
b£i virtually denied the Pope s 

cballenge aoo^ted? When and whore did Cranmer marry? What was the 
conduct of Cranmer upon Henry's marriage with Anne Bolejn ? And what 
was the conduct of the Pope ? 
35. What it the date of Cranmer't promotion to the tee of Cteit^trdiryr 
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eney of these professions embarrassed Cranmer ; bat, the Pope 
faaYing, for the bettor famishing of his coffers, encambered 
the primatical appointment with eleven bulls, he got oat of 
Mb difflcalty with regard to his oath to the Pope by a protest, 
three times made, that he did not admit the Pope's authority 
any farther than it agreed with the express word of God, and 
that he did not debar himself from discassing, advising, and 
approving whatever might seem condacive to the reformation 
of rdigion. The papal instrument confirming his appoint- 
1 KQQ ment* was received on the 21st of February, 
A.D. L060. jggg^ and on the 30th of March, in the same 
year, he was consecrated by the Bishops of Libicola, Exeter, 
and St. Asaph. 

T>^ ' ^' ^ \ 36. Early in theyear 1534 Parliament 
^^Tf^ \ \ proceeded to take measures which for- 
t^apai jiumortty. j maUy terminated the national connection 

..oA ^th Rome. The law of Henry IV. for burning 
A.D. io«J4. jjQjgtics was modified, and the power of Bishops 
in convicting heretics was restrained. An act of the legisla- 
ture confirmed the " submission of the clergy." Peter's- 
pencef and all other pecuniary exactions of the court of 
Bome were abolished ; and first-fruits, already taken from the 
Pope, were given to the king. All dispensations and indul- 
gences, not contrary to the divine law, were henceforth to be 
granted by the Archbishops. The sees of Worcester and 
Salisbury were declared vacant, because held by non-resident 
Italian incumbents. The marriage of Catharine was pro- 
nouaced void and the offspring illegitimate ; and the succes- 
sion of the ci*own was secur^ to the king's issue by the 

* The Pope was no wiUing in- land. His confirmation, however, 

strument in Cranmer's promotion; was unnecessary, by the decrees 

but in his critical position with the of the Council of Ephesus, a.d. 

emperor it was important to con- 431. 

dliate Henry, nor could he afford t An annual tribute of one 

to sacrifice even an appearance of penny, paid to the Pope bv every 

ecclesiastical supremaioy in Eng- family on the feast of St. Peter. 



•INole.l^WUh what object did the Pope confirm it t What oatha were taken by 
Bishops at this periodf How did Cranmer act with reference to the oath of 
obedience to the Popet 

K. When was papal authority in this kingdom formaUy renounce t Mention 
tome of the meaeoreB bavlng reterenoe to the termination of the national con- 
nection with Borne. What was the offence for which More and Flaher became 
nuurtn* to the Papacy? What change was made in the law regtOoHng the eUetion 



mmr^m^ 
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present queen.* To that snocession all were required to swear 
under the penalties of treason ; and to their r^osal and its 
consequences were Sir Thomas More (who had succeeded 
Wolsey as Chancellor,) and Bishop Fisherf indebted for 
their posthumous reputation as martyrs to tiie Papatr^. Par- 
liament also enacted a law (still in force) regulating the 
election and consecration of Bishops. By this law all bulls 
from Bome were condemned, and it was appointed that upon 
a vacancy the king should grant a license to elect, (conge 
^ilxre^ and should by a missive letter to the dean and chapter 
signify the name of the person he would have chosen. Within 
twelve days the dean and chapter were required to return an 
election of the person named by the king, under their seals^ 
The Bishop-elect was upon that to swear fealty, and a writ 
was to be issued out for his consecration in the usual manner. 
If the chapter refused to elect the person named, or the Bishops 
to consecrate him when elected, they incurred the penalties of 
a 'prammdr^X Towards the dose of the year an act was passed, 
declaring the king to be the '^ Supreme head on earth of the 
Church of EnglaQd,''§ which was appointed to be added to 

* She WM delivered of a daugh- there&re, abolished both the an- 

ter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, cient uss^e of the Church, and 

on the 7th of September, 1533. the usurped authority of the Pa- 

t They refused their assent to paoy. 

the preamble of the oath, which § Cranmer explained this to 

declared the marriage of Gatha- mean, '' Head of aU the people of 

rine void from the beginning, but England, as well ecclesiastical as 

did not object to the succession of temporal ; head and governor of 

the issue of the second marriage, the people, which are the visible 

X The Primates used to appoint Church." The following year the 
Bishops in very early times ; and king directed that orders should 
the Bishops sometimes appointed be sent to all the clergy to bid 
their own Primate after the Con- prayers before the sermon for &e 
(juest. Subsequently the crown King as *' supreme head of the 
interfered in a dispute between the Church," and to preach against 
Bishops and the Cathedral clergy the abuses of the Papacy. Sub- 
as to tiie right of appointment, sequently, A.D. 163/, Gardiner 
and frequently exercised that wr ote a book, i^^Fffra^^^dien^, 
right, until it was usurped by the to which Bonner prefixed a violent 
Pope. The act of Henry VlII., prefiuie in favour of the king's 



(ifBithopi <n (he rtign of Hmrp VIII t % C^'ote.l— Show tfa*t the act of Hearr 
abolished both the ancient usage of the Church and the usoiped authority of the 
PaiMU^. When waaHenxy declared to be **Bapa«iie head on earth of the Church 
of England" ? $[iVoto.l— How did Cmnmer explain this ?— What was the oondnab 
of Oardlner, Bonner, and Tonatall upon this matter ?— When and hj whom was 
thetitieof««HeadoftheGhnrGh''re|}ected? What was the dedsbm of conTOoa* 
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fate otiier tHles. By anotlier act twen^-sfat •dBragan, or 
CM/^utor Bishops were appointed. The yarions branches of 
papal jurisdiction were by these measures removed. Convo* 
cadon acqniesced in the proceedings, and prononnced that 
^ the Bishop of Borne has, in the word of God, no greater 
jvrisdiction in the reahn of England than any other foreign 
"rashop.'** One Bishop only, the aged Fisher, refhsed to 
unite in this general decision of the Church ; and thns the 
(vdinary jurisdiction of the Pope over England was regularly 
and lawfiolly suppressed. 

Pi»f.A/^/ii^o« I ^7. Persecuting principles were of too 
x-erxcumm. j ^^^^ standing in the Church to admit at once 
of the foil benefits of emancipation. Accordingly we find 
instances of religious intolerance in the conduct of those who 
had just thrown off the papal supremacy, which agreed better 
with the practice of Rome than with the principles of the 
party of which Cranmer was now the head. A young man 
of (maracter and learning, named John Frith, was burnt for 
professing the very doctrine which Cranmer afterwards 
embraced, the denial of the change of the bread and wine 
in the Eucharist into any other substance. Many monks of 
tiie Charter-house suffered in the Pope's cause, a party of 
them having been hanged at lybum. At the same time 
fourteen Anabaptists from abroad were burnt as heretics. 
Amid executions of less remarkable persons. Bishop Fisher 
A T. 1RQR was beheaded in June, 1536,t and Sir Thomas 
A.i>. loao. -^^^ foUowed him to the scaffold a fortnight 

supremaoy. TonetaU also, one of motion^ in oonvooation, namely, 

the most Romiahly-inoUned pre- a petition to the king for an au- 

latee, preached a sermon to the tborised translation of the Bible, 

same effect before the kin?. This The king, under the influence of 

title " H^ of the Churcn'* was the queen, wbo favoured the re- 

afierwards rejected by Queen formed doctrines, assented. 
Elizabeth, and has never since t A humorous attack on the 

been borne by any Soverei(?n. vices of the der^ and the abuses 

The Monarch is *' Supreme Go- of the Pope, entitled the Suppli" 

vemor" of the English Church. eation qfthe Beggars^ and written 

* A still more important resolu- by one Simon Fi^, of Gray's Inn, 

tion was passed, on Cranmer's made a great stir about this time. 

tton upon the question of papal sapremacy ? *[JViM<.}— When was s tranilatlim 
of the Bible first antboxlsed ? 

87. Bid persecution cease when papal sopresnai^ was first thrown off? Nome 
some of the snfltartfs at this period. Wliat proceedings did the Pope take upon 
the death of Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher ? Give the title of Cardinal 
Polelhook. To whom was ttaddreieed. and with what oltfect? 
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later, for denying the king's supremacy. Upon the news of 
their death reacMng Rome, the Pope cited Henry to answer 
for it, and in case of refusal prononnced him excommimicate, 
placed his kingdom nnder an interdict, absolved his subjects 
from their allegiance, and commanded the Bishops and clergy 
to quit the country.* Cardinal Pole, also, the king's near 
relative, at this time resident in Itsdy, published a book on 
death of his friend More, entitled a bejmce of the Unity of 
the Churchy addressed t<5 Henry's avowed enemy, the 
emperor Charles Y., urging that monarch to invade England; 
Subsequently one John Lambert, having appealed to the 
king in a charge of having strongly opposed the doctrine of 
the ^^ real presence," was heard at Westminster, condemned 
as a heretic, and burnt at Smithfield under circumstances of 
pecuUar barbarity. 

Pall nf OiiJiPn ) ^^' ^^^^ ^^® Boleyn had uniformly 
aISt^S^ [ exerted her influence with the king in 
^nmnoieyn. j favour of the Reformation, which excited 
the enmity of the popish party, although she grew in favour 
with the nation. But it was felt, that as Catharine was now 
dead,t all controversy might be set asidet by the king's 
marriage with another, the legality of which marriage could 
not be questioned, nor the legitimacy of its issue. These 
reasons of state tallied with the king's affections, which were 
now transferred to Lady Jane Seymour. Queen Anne was 
accused of adultery, and after a mockery of a trial condemned 
A D 1536 ^^^ executed, a.d. 1536. Next day Henry was 
. . 0^)0. jjiiajrie^ to Lady Jane, who died towards the 
close of 1538, two days after giving birth to a son, who was 
afterwards king Edward YI. Lnmediately upon the king's 
marriage with Lady Jane, a bill of succession was passed by 
Parliament, which confirmed sentences of divorce upon the 
two former marriages, and declared the issue by both to be 
illegitimate. 

A similar contemporary produc- the dissolution of the monaste- 

tion, entitled The Practice of ries. 

Papistioal Prelates, was written t She died at Kimbolton, on the 

by William Tyndale, or Tindall. 8th of January, 1586. 

* This wild sentence was pro- t Possibly Henry contemplated 

nounoed, but suspended till after a reconoiliation with the Pope. 

88. Give an acconnt of tbe fUl of Qaeen Anne Boleyn. When did Henxy 
marry the Lady Jane Seymour ? What issoe liad he by her f What proceedings 
did Parliament take upon the king's maoiage with Lady Jana Seymour ? 
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Imtructumfor a ] ,.^^; The monaatic orders were the 

Visitation if the [ ^^^^ T'* If«^^e^«^g»,^PP^^«jte ^ 
uZn^tenes I liw rupture witlji Rome. They had ever 
Monasteries, j ^^^^ ^^^ creatures of the Papacy ; and 

now that the king's supremacy was established, their bulls 
from Home were disregarded, and their trade in indulgences 
ruined. So they thought it necessary for their own preserva- 
tion to infuse into the people a dislike of the king's proceed- 
ings, and to embroil his affairs as much as possible. Henry, 
therefore, resolved to break the power of his enemies, and 
avail himself of their wealth to defend his kingdom without 
increased taxation. Thomas Cromwell was made the king's 
vice-gerent in ecclesiastical matters, his authority being 
similar to that of a papal legate ; and as a preliminary mea- 
sure, it was determined that a visitation should be made of 
conventual establishments. Accordingly, commissioners were 

A T> 1535 *Ppo^^*®^ *^^ *^® visitation began in October, 
• ooo. 3L535, and was completed in about ten weeks. 
The visitors were directed to inquire whether the houses had 
the full number according to their foundation, and if they 
performed divine worship at the appointed hours ? How their 
heads were chosen? How their vows were observed? 
Whether they lived according to the severities of their 
orders ? How the master and other officers did their duties ? 
How their lands and revenues were managed ? What hos- 
pitality was kept ? How the' indosures of the nunneries 
were kept ? Whether the nuns went abroad, or if men were 
permitted to come to them ? How they employed their time, 
and what priests they had for their confessors ?* 



Dissolution 
of the Lesser 
Monasteries. 



40. It is not improbable that the visitation 
was conducted with a view to make out a 
case against the monasteries. Yet an un- 
friendly scrutiny into a great number of 
conventual establishments, at a time when grossness of 
manner prevailed, would easily paint a very revolting picture, 
without any ingredient positively untrue. Such a picture 
undoubtedly was drawn by Henry's visitors. According to 

* Coirie's edition of Burnet, p. 116. 



39. Account fbr Henry's opposition to the monastic orders. Who was his 
principal agent in this matter? When was a visitation of oonventoal establish- 
ments made ? What instructions were given to the visitors ? 

40. What report of the monasteries did Henzyls visitors give ? Mention some 
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their report, not only was property to a large amount 
covered to have been embezzled and misapplied, and mles to 
be STstematically violate bnt the supposed abodes of con* 
templatiye piety were found to be the scenes of violent pasdons 
and gross inmioralities. Moreover, many disgracefcd im« 
postures about relics and wonderful images were laid bare. 
The Roodt of Grace, for instance, at Bexley, Kent, which 
hung its lip when a pilgrim offered silver, but shook its beard 
meirily at an offering of gold, motions which the multitude 
attributed to divine power, was shown to be worked by wires. 
And at Hales, in Gloucestershire, the blood of Christ, wMdi 
none in mortal sin could see, was a coloured substance in. a 
cunningly contrived vial, visible in one position and invisible 
in ano&er. The smaller foundations were found to harbour 
the greatest amount of vice and fraud. Besides which, they 
were the houses of the friars, the most devoted of the Pope's 
adherents and the busiest opponents of the king^s supremacy; 
and the destruction of them would not greatly affect ti^e 
powerful classes of society, for younger brothers were pro- 
vided for in the wealthy abbey, and not in the friar's hostd. 
.|.Q^ Accordingly, in the :pear 1536, an act was passed, 
A.D. 1000. ^^^ jir^ach 876 monasteries, with incomes not 
exceeding £200. a-year, were suppressed, and their revenues, 
amounting to about £82,000. a-year, together with their 
plate and jewels, granted to the long, who secured the sup- 
port of the nobility by bribing them with grants and sales at 
easy prices of the sequestered lands.f 

41. By the dissolution of the lesser monas- 
teries, it is said that about 10,000 persons be- 
came (rather frY>m choice than necessity, for 
they had the option of being transferred to the 
larger houses,) appellants to public bounty. These persons, 
traversmg tibie kingdom, excited by their detail of sniSering 



The 

Pthrimage 

ofQrace, 



t The omoifix, and sometimes % The lay impropriator origi- 
ihe image of a saint, was so called nated from this praotioe. 
in old &glish Churohes. 

of the Impoflitloiu wbich were pzBcttsed. Give reasons wby the king was more 
anxious to snppress the smaUer foundations than the laxger. When were the 
lesser monasteries snppreraed? How did the king secure the aoqniesoenoe of the 
nobOity in their siqipresslon? t[irofo.]~What was the origin of lay impro- 
prlatton? 

WhcainmrriOionvaMoamedtherdiifif Giro an aooount of the origin, progress* 
and result of "The Pilgrimage of Grace.** Name some emliMiit persons who wera 
executed fbr having taken part In it. 
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estenysive dissatisfaction, and public feeling took part with 
them. The people also sympathised with the inmates of 
aonneries, some of them ladies of gentle lives and kind deeds, 
whose charities were necessarily suspended when they were 
turned adrift in an mifriendly world. A vain attempt to 
i^pease the growing discontent was made by an offer to 
restore thirty of the suppressed houses, the greater part 
being nunneries. But the storm broke out first in Uncoln- 
shire, and subsequently in Yorkshire, where forty thousand 
men marched with a crucifix before tiiem, calling their ex- 
pedition ** The Pilgrimage of Grace," and avowing their 
object to be " the removal of low-bom counsellors,* the sup- 
pression of heresy, and the restitution of the Church." The 
rebel forces, however, overcome by the temporizing policy of 
the king^s commanders, melted away without a collision; 
and their leader, Aske, upon a repetition of the outbreak, 
was beheaded for treason. Some of the abbots and Mars 
were supposed to have been implicated in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, which enabled the king so to work upon their fears 
that many monastic houses were surrendered — ^among them 
the abbeys of Wobum and Burlington, whose abbots were 
executed for having joined the rebellion. 



JDemoUtum 

of Beckers. 

Shrme. 



42. The shrinet of Thomas Becket, who 
was slain by some of the officious servants of 
Henry n., in the cathedral at Canterbury, 
was the richest and most famous in England. 
1537 ^ -^-^^^ Henry seized upon its treasures ; and 
the remains of the prelate were disinterred, 
arraigned of treason, and dispersed or burnt. This vengeance 
upon the remains of one so mixed up with papal triumph 
may possibly be accounted for by the fact, that at this period 
the Pope was openly encouraging the rebellion of Henry's 
subjects, having published his bulls of excommunication and 
deposition, which had been suspended since the death of 
Fisher and More^. He also endeavoured to inflame the 
kings of Scotland and France against Henry ; and Cardinal 

* Cromwell was the son of a t The place where a saored relic 
biaoksipith at Putney. is deposited. 

t See par. 37. 

42. Wben was Becket's ahrine demoUahed ? Aoooont for Heniy'a veDgeaiioe 
upon Becket'8 ranatns. Wliat was the condact of Henxy to tho motber of 
CttdiiialFole? 



Dissolutian of 
the larger-^ 
Monasteries. 
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Pole was despatched to the Netherlands with invitations to 
the continental sovereigns to aid the rebellion in England. 
Pole's conduct so enraged Henry, that the Conntess of Salis- 
bury, the Cardinal's venerable mother, was ordered to the 
scaffold, the victim for her son's offence. 

43. Not long after the fall of the lesser 
monasteries, a visitation of the larger houses 
was set on foot, to inquire into the purity, 
sincerity, and what was more questionable 
still, the loyalty of the inmates. The royal designs being 
very evident, not a few conventual superiors bowed to the 
coming storm, and made a voluntary cession as the best way 
of escaping difficulties and securing comfortable annuities. 
Tlie abbots of Tewkesbury and Bury St. Edmund's were of 
this class; but the abbots of Reading, Colchester, and 
Glastonbury, having refused to surrender, paid the forfeit 
with their lives. Other resignations were obtained by pro- 
mises of pensions or threats of exposure. The number of 
. eoQ monasteries suppressed was 555 ; and in the year 
A.D. ioa». 253g^ ^ g^ ^^ passed which gave the king the 

control of then* revenues, amounting to nearly £160,000 
a-year. In the following year, a statute, dissolving that 
hsdf-military, half-monastic fraternity, the Knights Hospit- 
allers of St. John of Jerusalem, extinguished the last 
remnant of English monachism. The Parliament was com- 
pliant in the matter of giviag the king control over the 
monastic revenues, in consequence of his expressed intention 
to consult the public interests in their fdture application. But 
six new Bishoprics, namely, Westminster, Oxford, Bristol, 
Gloucester, Chester, and Peterborough, with some aid in 
the foundation of Trinity College and the building of Eling's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, and the establishment of a few 
cranmiar schools, completed the list of compensatory bene- 
faction. Had Cranmer's* advice been followed, fourteen 

* Granmer agreed in the diaso- effected. His object was to anni- 

lutSon of tbe monasteries, but did hilate abuses of which these in- 

not sharein the unworthy motives stitutions were the incorrigible 

of the agents by which it was patrons ; but he considered ueir 

43. What was the oliject and remit of the visitation of the larger monasteries ? 
Name some of the abbots who bowed to the coming storm, and some who resisted 
it. How many monasteries were suppressed ? What toere the oetetuible objects 
for tDhich the rdifftous hotuee were granted to the Croten, and how far were thou 
ofijecU reaUted t *[Ifote.}-' What were Oranmer*9 plane for the appropriation qf 
the property derioedfrom the monaeteriet ^What was the condact of Lattmar f 
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BiBhoprics, in addition to the six already recorded, wonld 
have been erected. 

Papal precedmt for the \ ,^- ?T?i?!'^^'^S™^';- 

^ J attack upon monastic institu- 

tions. About the year 1517, Wolsey designed some reforma- 
tion of the clergy, and was desirous of buUdingand endowing 
two splendid colleges, one at Ipswich, the place of his birth, 
and the other at Oxford, the place of his a cademieal educa- 
tion. For this purpose Pope Clement VU. granted him a 
bull, which empowered him to dispense for a certain time 
with the laws of the Church, and to Tisit and suppress yarious 
monasteries. A number of these, yariously stated from 19 
to 40, were consequently dissolved, and their reyenues applied 
by Wolsey to the purpose contemplated. Thus Bome her- 
self had been led into the indiscretion of treating monastic 
property as liable to alienation, when public interest required: 
and such a requirement was the plea set up when Parliament 
laid its hands on conventual property. 

Benefits of ) ^^' ^* ^ ^®7 likely, as we have intimated, 
Mtmast&riL \ ^^^^ exaggeration marked the reports of the 
jxionasienes. j yjgj^Qjg g^ ^q ^Ijq ^^q-^ q£ ^y^q monasteries ; 

and there is no doubt that unfair arts were occasionally 
adopted to procure evidence hostile to them. But monastic 
institutions, amid all the profligacy that no doubt existed in 
connection with them, had their benefits. (1) They were 
the refuge for the destitute, and the effect of their suppression 
was much the same in that respect as would now foUow from 
the sudden abolition of the poor laws : (2) they were the 
alms-houses, where aged servants and decayed artificers 
retired as to a home : (3) they were the county infirmaries 
and dispensaries, a knowledge of medicine and of the virtues 
of herbs being a department of monkish learning : (4) they 
were foundling asylums, relieving the state of many orphan 
and outcast children : (5) they were inns for the way-faring 

reyenuM a sacred treasure, to be ruined monasteries were applied, 

applied to sacred ends. Latimer, as, for instance, when the king 

alBO, raised his voice against the converted one of them into a 

purposes to which some of the stable. 

44. Had Heiiiy VUI. any precedent for his attack upon the monasteries? 
4ft. State what benefits you conceive monasteries to have conferred upon the 
taaaXty. Has the coimtxy been a gainer by th^ dUaolaaon ? 

M 



man: and (6) they filled iip the gap in wluchpoblielibraTifs 
have since stood.* But, ^^ on the whole, the ooontry has, 
doubtless, he&a a gainer by the dissolution of the monasteries. 
So much land in the hands of such corporations was calcn- 
la^ to ciwple the energies and suppress the efforts ci the 
people. Nor did it seem likely that these societies could be 
so reformed as to efface the memory of the superstitions they 
had cherished, and to promote the interests of tmereligion.'^t 

Tk^ e:^ ^ ^6. The supremacy and the suppression of the 
j^ I monaateriee Saving been earned, *e king almost 
> deserted the cause in which he had been so 
aetiv^y engaged, and for the rest of his reign suirendered 
himself for the most part into the hands of Romanist advisers. 
CroBBweU, the p(^tical agent of the Beformation, fdl into 
disgrace, Ibr the part he had taken in promoting the king's 
immg^ Yfitk a German princess, Anne of Cleves, and sub*- 
seqaentiy suffered as a traitor. Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chests, the most astute politiei«u of his time, succeeded 
him in the king's favour ; and against such a man as Gardiner, 
the sin^e-hearted Primate could exert but little influence 
over the conduct of Henry. Under the influence of the new 
^gog advisers of the crown, in May, 1539, tbb same 
Parliament which confirmed the dissolution of 
the larger monasteries decreed that royal proclamations 
should have the force of law, and proceeded to pass, on the 
motion of the Duke of Norfolk, an act to establish the follow- 
ing " Six Articles" d faith :---(l) the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation : (2) communion in one kind 4 (3) the celibacsy 
of clergy : (4) the observation of vows of chastity : (61 the 
efficacy of private masses : and (6) the necessity of auricular 
confession. The penalty for the breach of the first of these 
articles was burning as a heretic ; and of any of the other, 
hanging as a felon. Against five§ laehes of this '^ whip with 

* Blunf 8 Sketch qf the RtfoT" torn of deifying the oup to the 
motion in England, laity. 

t Masdiigberd's English Re- § Gramner at that time was in 
forwufHon, fkvour of the doctrine of tna- 

i Tbifl was to establish the eus- substantiatioii ; but bis opisioas 

underwent a change. 

46. What was the condnct of Heniy after the saprema^ and the nqnmnlQn 
of the Humasterlea had been oaizied ? Who suooeeded the poMttaal scent of tba 
Seflsnnation in the king's fiiToor? W ken mu the Act qf the Six JrUekt patted f 
Who wat ittpropoterf State bri^ itt etmteatt; tmd thepmoUiet ottitehed t» a 
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fAx Blaiiigs,'* Granmer argaed with so much temper and 
ability that he won the ap^ause even of his opponents. Bat 
the king supported the sangoinary bill in person, and the 
enemies of the Reformation succeeded in getting it passed. 
The effect of the act of ^* Six Articles" was soon visible, 
Latimer, now Bishop of Worcester, and Shaxton, now Bishop 
of Salisbury, were driven from their bishoprics ; and Cranmer 
himself was only rescned from its fall operation by the inter- 
ference of the king. Many of the clergy were forced to 
separate from their wives : Cranmer was amongst the nam- 
b^, and he sent his wife and children into Grermany. The 
commissioners appointed to carry the act into execution 
erected themselves into a kind of inqnisition-general, and 
brought within the compass of it every thing that savonred 
of what they called heresy. The prisons of London were 
therefore gorged with cnlprits, and l^thfleld witnessed many 
of those dreadfal scenes which have made its name so infa- 
mous. Among the victims were Barnes, a divine of some 
character, (whose real offence was an attack upon a sermon 
by Gardiner, and his Lutheran views of Justification,) and 
two other clergymen, Garratt and Jerome.* Soon after their 
execution, a boy of fifteen, named Mekin, was burnt for 
heresy, although he recanted at the stake, through the in- 
fluence of the infamous Bonner, Bishop of London. At a 
subsequent period, a young gentlewoman of distinction, 
named Ann Askew, or Ayscough, heroically endured the rack 
without a groan ; and, decUning to retract a denial of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, was carried, while yet suffer- 
ing from the cruelties inflicted on her frame, and burnt in 
Smithfield, together with several others animated by a like 
spirit.t Indeed the executions were so numerous that it has 
been said more men were put to death in this reign, than 
afterwards suffered in that of Mary. In the years 1540 and 
1544 the severities of the act of the *^ Six Articles" were 

* Feathentone, Abel, and Pow- for worda spoken against transub- 

eU were tied to the same stake stantiation, but saved his life by 

for denying the royal supremacy, recantation, was forced to preach 

t Shaxton, Bishop of SlBlisbury, the condemned sermon upon the 

who was oondenmed to be burnt occasion. 



AfMok qf a. Wbat was Cnmmor's oondnet dmiiw the diaciiMloii (tf tbe Aet? 
Give an Moomit of tbe penecatlon wUch foUowed the itualiig of the Act. What 
Aa nm pasted through Cranmer's opertiotu for mitiifatUig th» tevtrUp ^ Ms 
ttatftUI WheBtandbp»hom,wastk9Aarv^aM9 
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mitigated through the instramentality of Cranmer; and 
the penalties in some cases were commuted into confiscation 
of property ; and no accusation was to be made upon a ser- 
mon after forty days, nor npon words spoken after a year. 
In 1547 the act itself was revoked. (See par. 55.) 

/i«/i>im r^fih 1 ^7. After his divorce from Ann of Cleves, 
T^P^ir r the king married Catharine Howard, a niece 
arme^arr. j of the Duke of Norfolk, who was condemned 
and executed for treason. In July, 1543, he married his 
sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. 
This event was looked upon with pleasure by the Reformers ; 
for Catharine favoured their doctrines, and was a woman of 
some learning and a religious frame of mind. She was her- 
self the writer of a religious treatise, ITie Lamentatum of a 
Sinner^ and procured the translation into English of Erasmus' 
Commentary on the New Testament, which was afterwards 
set up in Churches together with the Bible. 

j>.j^*^/i 7T«^<«o7«#.Vv«o^ 4S- It ^8* '^ Henry's reign that an 

^"^Z^^f^k authorized translation of the Bible 

oj me moce. j ,^^ EngUsh was made, and ordered 

to be set up in the Churches. (1) William Tyndale was the 
first person who printed any part of the Bible in the English 
tongue. Having been driven to Antwerp by persecution, he 
there, in conjunction with Joy and Constantino, published a 

^;.o/. translation of the New Testament from the Greek, 
A. D. 10^0. ^ j^ J526. Most of the copies were bought up by 
Bishop Tonstall and Sir Thomas More, and burnt in Cheap- 
side. This afforded Tyndale an opportunity of enlarging and 

- r;QA improving his translation in another edition, in 
A.D. loau. jg3Q^ ^j^^jj ^^ prohibited by the Court of Star 

Chamber, and many copies of it were burnt. (2) Miles 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, has the glory of having put 
forth the first printed English translation of the whole Bible, 
A B 1535 ^ *^® ^^^ 1535. This was a special translation, 
* • dedicated to the king, in consequence of his as- 

sent to the petition of convocation for an authorised transla- 
tion. (3) Matthew's Bible, partly printed in Paris, was 



47. When did Heniy many his sixth and last wife ? Show that this mariiagd 
was enoonraging to the Befonnen. 

48. In what reign was the first anthozized translation of the BiUe into English 
made ? When, «>here,-and by whom teas thejflrst English Bible printed t What 
revisions has the translation since undergone t What is the date of the 
" anthorlxed English version" of the BiUe now in use t . 
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i^q7 Pii^lished in 1637. It was edited by John 
A.D. 106 (. Jtogers, the first Protestant martyr in Mary's 
reign, who assumed the name of Matthew probably to escape 
persecation. The translation is taken partly from Tyndsde 
and partly from Coverdale. This Bible was revised and 
reprinted next year, and soon after many of the copies were 
A D 1540 ^^^S^* '^P *^^ burnt. (4) Cranmer's Great Bible 
A.D. i04:U. appeared in 1640. It was a corrected edition 
of Matthew's Bible, and obtained Cranmer's name because 
he wrote a preface to it. This Bible had the royal sanction, 
and every parish was bound, under heavy penalties, to pro- 
vide a copy to be set up in the Church, so that all might come 
and read. The Bomanist party subsequently prevailed upon 
the king to prohibit the reading of the Bible, except by the 
higher classes, on the plea of the inaccuracies of the trans- 
lation ; and accordingly in 1643 it was suppressed. But the 
interdict was too late. The people had already read enough 
to know that the true reason why the Scriptures were to be 
locked up was their testimony against the errors of Popery. 
The *' authorised English version'' of the Bible at present in 
use was published in the year 1611. 

TP^y„^,i^^oo "\ *^- Besides the setting up in Churches of 
^f^^h \ *^® ^^^^® ^^ *^® Commentary of Erasmus, 
oj raxm, j other books of religious instruction were put 
A D 1636 ^"^^^ ^^ authority in Henry's reign. In the year 
1536, convocation impressed its sanction upon 
the " Ten Articles," entitled Articles devised by the King's 
Highness Majesty to stablish Christian quietness and unity 
amongst us. These were probably compiled by Cranmer, 
though ostensibly emanating from the crown. Five of the 
Articles related to doctrines, and five to ceremonies. The 
former were — (1) that Holy Scriptures and the three creeds 
are the basis and summary of a true Christian faith : (2) that 
baptism is absolutely necessary, as well to children as adults : 
(3) that penance consists of contrition, confession, and re- 
formation, and is necessary to salvation : (4) that the body 
and blood of Christ are really present in the elements at the 
Eucharist: and (5) that justification is remission of sin and 
reconciliation to God, by the merits of Christ ; but good 
works are necessary. The latter were — (1) that images are 

49. Give the suMance of the Articles of religion set forth by the eonvoeation, 
with the king's authority, in 1636. Mention the principal works that were 
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iisefiil as remembiuncers, bnt are not objects of woisliip : 
(2) that saints are to be honoured as examples of life, and as 
furthering onr prajers : (3) that saints may be invoked as 
intercessors, and their holidays observed : (4) that ceremo- 
nies are to be observed for the sake of their mystical ugnlfi- 
oation, and as conducive to devotion : and (6) that prayers 
for the dead are good and useM ; bnt the efficacy of papal 
pardon, and of sool masses offered at particnlar localities, is 
ne^tived. — Upon the preceding Articles was founded tlie 
Institution of a Christian Man^ commonly known as The 
Bishops'' Book, from its having come forth with the sanction 
^^Q^ of all the prelates, which was published a.d. 
A. J}, loa / . jggy j^ consisted of an exposition of the Apos- 
tles' creed, the seven sacraments, (matrimony, baptism, 
confirmation, penance, the Lord's supper, holy orders, and 
extreme unction,) the Paternoster, and the Ave Maria ; in 
addition to this the Articles on justification and purgatory 
were set forth at the end, the others having been inserted in 
the body of the work under their respective heads. The 
doctrinal errors of Borne were for the most part retained in 
the Bishops* Book, and yet it was clear that the Beformers 
had done something. The corruption of man was strongly 
asserted ; consequently the virtues of a redemption were 
vindicated, and placed in a position from which the dogma 
of merit had depressed them : and superstitious attention to 
trifles of ceremonial, and the dishonest substitution in ser- 
mons of fables and inventions of men for the Scriptures, were 
rebuked. This may be regarded as the culminating point of 
the Beformation during Henry's reign ; for the n^xt work on 
authority, the Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man^ 
,g^ commonly caJUed the Kvng*s Book, published in 
' * ' 1543, indicated a retrograde movement. It was 
a revised edition of the Bishops^ Book, with additional arti- 
cles touching free-will, good works, justification, predestina- 
tion, purgatory, &c. Upon the reading of Scripture, the 
depravity of our nature, the propitiatory sufferings of Christ, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the use of images, there is 
evidently a declension in the principles of the Beformation. 
This is accounted for by the fact that Gardiner was now in 

pMidud fty mtthoriiy under Hmry VIII, QiTe a abort Mcoiint of '* Tlw 
Blahops' Book." Show ftom it that the principles of the Befonnatton had made 
flome progress. Bid "The King's Book** Indicate progress or retrognsalonf 
Howdoyoaaoooontforthis? What was** The King's PUmer?" Wtaandldtlie 
latest edition appear, and what was there remaxkahle In it? 



power, and the " ^x Aitkks" in operfttion. Besides the 
fotegoing pHblications, seyeral editions of The Kmg^s Primer 
were issned in this reign. It was a collection cf prayers and 
derotians, with expository and instractire matter, intended 
for an ages, bnt more especially for the yonng. The latest 
A D 1645 ®^^^^ appeared in 1646, and was remarkable 
'for several omissions which showed Jealousy on 
the king's part of the doctrines of the Reformation. For 
instance, in the latest edition, the Roman mode of uniting 
the first and second conmiandments, and omitting the greater 
part of the second, was restored; whereas in a former edition 
the second commandment was distinguished from the first 
and recited at length. 

Death nf ) ^^' Henry Vm. died on the 28th of 

jjZ^^TTfTT r January, 1647, in the 66th year of his age, 
nmry vui. j ^^ ^j^^ gg^j^ ^^^ ^^ j^ ^^^^^ q^ ^^ 

A D 1547 d^*^"^^d> ** ^^ ^^^ request, he received the 
consolations of religion from Cranmer. During 
the whole of his reign the Church remained in appearance 
Romish. Excepting the litany in English,* he left the 
ritual very much as he found it, as he did nearly the whole 
framework of religious belief. He, however, was, humanly 
spes^ing, the instrument whereby the three great barriers to 
improvement, the papacy, monasticism, and spiritual igno- 
rance, were broken down. To say nothing of antl-Ronu^ 
works by unauthorized polemics, the course of national 
events, during Henry's latter years, prepared the country for 
that Reformation which it subsequently fully embraced. 
Even the ^^ Six Articles," and other ebullitions of papal 
intolerance, had this tendency, by irritating the reformmg 

Earty, and rendering its opponents additionally odious. Henry 
imself, however, was only an unintentional pioneer of the 

* The traiuUtion was made in to pray for us, and in the prayer 

the year 1544, by Cranmer, at the for deliverance from conspiracy 

king's desire, and ordered to he were these words—-'' From the 

•aid or sung in the Chnrohes. It tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, 

very mnch resembled that now in and all his abominable enormities, 

use, except ^at it contained an (See par. 58.) 
anyooation to the Virgin and saints 

set. Oivetbe date of the death of HenfyVm. FromivliomdidlierMelv«the 
coniobtttonB of reUgion npon Ida deafb-bed ? "[JlTo^e.]— -Wboi, and by whom, mm 
the mtny tfandated Into Eo^^h ?— In what did It dlfltar flrom that now in me ? 
CUyeatbortaoconntoftlieyrogreMof the pitaelples of the Befcnnatloa duilac 
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Reformation. The disseminatioii of the Bible in the Tvlgar 
tongue, aided by the passions and arbitrary character of the 
king, may in some measure account for the facility with 
which the Pope's authority was overthrown. But at Henry's 
death, there was not unanimity even among the Reformers 
themselves. The seven sacraments, transubstantiation, 
communion in one kind, auricular confession, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and other ancient forms, which were still retained 
in the Church, formed subjects of controversy among the 
advocates of the Reformation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BEIGN OP EDWARD VI. 

Accession of) ^^' Edward VI., Henry's son by his third 
»W4^^!n^T/7 r "^^1 Lady Jane Seymour, was bom on the 
Jijawara vi,j ^^^^ ^^ October, 1647, and succeeded his 

A D 1547 ^^^^^^ before he had completed his tenth year. He 
. . 104/. ^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ usual promise ; and as 

his tutors, Coxe* and Cheke,t had imbibed Protestant 
principles, all the personal weight which one so young could 
have was given to the cause of the Reformation. It was a 
favourable circumstance for that cause, that Gardiner, its 
greatest enemy, had so fallen in the late king's favour, that 
he was omitted from the list of sixteen executors nominated 
to act as a council to the young prince, and maintain the 
succession to the crown as devised,^ in the event of his 
decease without issue. The chief power at the outset of 

* Dean of Ohristchurch, Oxford, to prince Edward, then to the lady 

t Professor of Greek at Cam- Mary, and next to the lady 

brid|pe. Elizabeth. 
i Henry devised the crown first 

HeiuT^g rdgn. Wfuct were the diitf eubjeeU of controversy among thoeefaoomr^ 
4aie to the R^ormation at the death of Henry VIII, t 

51. Give the date of the accession of Edward VI. Account fbr his Froteatant 
predilectlonB. Upon whom did the chief power devolve at the ootset of big 
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Edward^s reign fell into the hands of his maternal nncle, 
Edward Seymour, soon after created Dnke of Somerset, who 
was nominated Protector of the realm, and governor of the 
king^s person till he should attain the age of eighteen years. 
This nobleman identified himself with the Reformation, and 
Oranmer^s became the leading mind in the nation^s religions 
affiEurs. Within a few days of the choice of a Protector, all 
the Bishops took oat new commissions, by which they 
acknowledged their absolute dependence upon the civil power, 
retaining their offices at the king's pleasure, like officers of 
state.* Edward was crowned on the 20th of February, by 
Cranmer, upon which a general amnesty was proclaimed, the 
Duke of i^orfolk and Cardinal Pole being excepted from it. 

n,^ V/vw */> '^ ^2. Although the work of reformation 
Cf^osirionjo I ^^^ proceeded freely, it had some obsta- 
the :Reformaum, J ^^^ ^ overcome in the early part of this 
reign. At the dissolution of the monasteries, many of the 
ejected moiiks were pensioned upon the Court of Augmenta- 
tionst until they shoidd be provided with benefices, and the 
obligations of the Court were transferred to the nobility and 
gentry who purchased or received grants of abbey lands. 
Hence, it became the interest of these parties to advance the 
monks to vacant livings ; and the monks, as we know, were 
most adverse to late proceedings, and their hostility retarded 
the progress of the Reformation. Moreover, the poverty of 
the Church deterred men of education and station from 
entering into holy orders ; and the emoluments of the clergy 
arising mainly from soul-masses and absolution fees, created 
an interest conservative of established superstitions. To 
these obstacles may be added the opposition of the princess 
Mary, and of the Popish prelacy, headed by Gardiner, 
Bonner, and Tonstall. 

* It has been charged against of a Bishop are two distinct 

Cranmer, hy whose advice this things; and no douht Cranmer 

course was adopted, that he meant believed the power of consecration 

to ac]mowledg:e the king's power to reside in the Bishops alone. 
to make a Bishop, re^^dless of t Appointed for tne manage- 

Buocession from the Apostles. But ment of the monastic pronerty 

it should be remembered that the which fell into the hands oi the 

appointment and the consecration crown. 

x«lgn ? What ooorae did the Bishops adopt, and by whose advice ? *[Note,}— 
Who was excepted from the sreneral amnesly proclaimed at Edward's coronation ? 
53. Mention gome circunutances in the reign of Edward VI, w/McA icere 
wtfawmrable to the interests of the Reformed Chweh, 
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r»,^/,^« rv«,v^. ^ 53. A few weeks alter £dw«rcl'« 
J^ff^nuZi \ accession, Ridley, afterwards Bisbop 
turn oj tM oiergy, j of Rochester, and then Bishop of London, 

preached in the Chapel Royal against the nse of images as 
helps to devotion, and the lostral water of paganism, 
naturalized among Romanists nnder the name of holy water. 
About the same time the cause of images received a tother 
blow in the failure of a memorial against the curate and 
churchwardens of St. Martin's, London, for having supplied 
their places with texts of Scripture. Gardiner defended the 
use of images, which he distmgnished from idols, arguing 
that the latter only were condemned, as the representations 
of a false God, whereas the former were representations <^ 
a true God ; and that as words, by means of the ear, begat 
devotion, so might images by means of the eye. The Pro« 
tector, probably under Cranmer's direction, replied that the 
Bishops made a pretended abuse of the Scriptures the ground 
for taking them away from the people, although they were 
commanded to be offered to all ; which argument held much 
more strongly against images, that were forbidden by Grod's 
law. Yet the Protector complained of the intemperate zeal 
of certain persons, who had broken down images without 
authority. This was the first step in this reign towards a 
reformation ; and it was speedily followed by a royal man-^ 
date, directing curates to dissuade their flocks from pilgrim* 
ages and image-worship, and to take down such images, 
pictures, &c., as had been used for superstitious purposes. 
Commissioners were also appointed, at the instance of Cran- 
mer, by an order in council, to visit all England, and inquire 
into the discipline and religious practices of both clergy and 
people. The instructions to the visitors were very precise 
about the preaching of the king's supremacy, the abuse of 
excommunication, the abrogation of superfluous holydays, 
the removal of various idle ceremonies. While the visitation 
lasted, episcopal jurisdiction was suspended ; and Bishops 
were required to preach only in their Cathedrals, and to be 
very circumspect in their ordinations. 



53. Mention What happened with respect to the salDject of images soon after 
Edward's accession. By whom was thdr use defended and bj whom con- 
demned ? What was the first step towards a Beformation taken in the reign of 
Edwaitl VI? Give an account of the -visitation of the clergy whidi was under- 
taken in this reign. 
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Fr^t Booh of) ^' ^^ ^^ *^® ^™* measures taken by 
HomE^ Src \ ^™°™®' *^ ^7 *^® foundation of a scriptnral 
' ^ * i theology in men's minds was the publication 
of a *^ Book of Homilies," or plain discourses adapted to the 
capacities of the people. There was a necessity for this step 
In consequence of the lack of educated preachers, and the 
Homilies were composed with a view to bemg read to their 
congregations by incumbents who were unable to write dis- 
courses of their own. The ** First Book of Homilies'** was 
1647 ®®* foTi\i in the first year of Edward's reign. It 
consisted of twelve discourses, composed, it is 
thought, by Cranmer and his associates, among whom Ridley 
and Latimer probably rendered most valuable service. JXb 
object seems to have been the g^eral improvement of the 
people in reli^ous knowledge, and a confirmation of them 
against some of the less prominent, but vital, prejudices 
derived from a Popish education. Commencing (Hom. I. — 
Afrmifal Exhortation to the Eeading of the Holy Scripture) 
with a dear recognition of the paramount authority of the 
Holy Scripture, it proceeds (Hom. n. — The Misery of Man- 
kind) to lay a solid foundation for piety in a deep conviction 
of the wretchedness wrought by sin, and then enunciates 
niom. in. — The Salvation of Mamkind^ by onty Christ our 
Saviour^ from sin and death everlasting) the ancient and 
scriptural doctrine of salvation by faitn alone, no longer 
conjoined, as in the Institution and JEruditiony with the con- 
current Christian graces of hope and charity, which are care- 
fcdly excluded from the office of justifying. The fourth 
Homily treats of faith ; and the fifth, on good works, contains 
strictures on that *^ counterfeit religion" which substituted 
hnman traditional observances for the commandments o[ 
Qod and the practice of holiness. The remaining seven treat 
only of practical subjects. The whole volume proves that 
at this period, whatever was thought of transubstantiation 

* The '' Second Book of Homi- pared by Jewell, appeared ia 
lies/' sappoeed to have been pre- Elisabeth's reign, a.d. 1602. 



64. State what was one of Gnuimtt's lint meaaores to lay tbe fonndatloii of 
a scrfptnral tbfiology. What peculiar neoewity was there fbr this? Give the dateg 
<tf pubUeatUm and some parHeukira reepecHng the flra and eecond Books of 
BdmiHes, Who were the aathota of the H<Mnillea ? What Inferenoe do yoa diaw 
from the fint Book of Homilies as to the doctrine which was heginniiig to pre* 
rail? What other book was ordered to be set ap In Chnrcfaes? Who opposed 
these proceedings, and what was the result of their opposition ? 



Bepeal of the 
Six Articles, 
and other acts. 
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and the communion, the doctrine of justification through the 
merits of Christ, by faith^was clearly apprehended. We 
cannot with certainty assign all the Homilies to their respec- 
tive authors : but those on salvation, faith, and good works 
were probably written by Cranmer; from certain homely 
expressions in that against brawling and contention, it has 
been attributed to Latimer ; and that against adultery may 
be safely given to Thomas Becon, one of Cranmer's chap- 
lains, in whose published works it is still to be found. In 
addition to the publication of the Homilies, Erasmus' Para- 
phrase, ab*eady translated into English, was ordered to be 
set up in every Church, and the Lord's day to be religiously 
observed. Gardiner and Bonner interposed obstacles to 
these proceedings, (the former objecting especially to the 
Homily on salvation, as excluding charity from the work of 
justification,) and were imprisoned for their refractoriness in 
the Fleet. 

65. The close of the year 1547 witnessed 
the repeal of the " Six Articles," and of all 
statute? that made anything treason or felony 
in the late reign which was not so before, 

A D 1547 ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ *^® *^*® against the Lollards, and 
V ^ '• that which gave the king's proclamation the 
authority of law. At the same time an act was passed 
making the denial of the king's supremacy punishable by 
forfeiture of goods for the first ofience, and the penalties of 
AproBmunire for the second : those who ofiended a third time 
were to be attainted of treason. Communion in both kinds 
was established by another act, and it was required that the 
people should always communicate with the priest, an 
irreverential discussion of the sacrament being forbidden 
imder severe penalties. Another act passed which changed 
the election of bishops by the dean and chapter on a come 
d^elire into a nomination by the king's letters patent, tne 
bishops thereupon to be consecrated, and to hold their courts 
in the king's name, and not in their own. This was followed 
by a measure placing at the disposal of the crown the revenues 
of chantries, free chapels, and colleges, not alreadv seized 
by the late king. Cranmer opposed this proceedmg, and 

55. When was the act of the ** Six Articles ** repealed ? Mention some other 
statates that were repealed at the same time, and also the steps taken in fiirther* 
anoe of the principles of the Beformation. To which of these steps did Cranmer 
object ? To what purpose were the revenues of chantries, colleges, &c., applied ? 
Mention the proceedingi of convocation at tbis period. 
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would have applied the revenues of these institutions to the 
augmenting of impoverished benefices. But his efforts were 
overborne ; and, excepting that the two Universities, with 
the foundations of Eton and Westminster, were saved from 
pillage, and that a reserve was made for the endowment of 
grammar-schools, the proceeds of more than 2,400 benefac- 
tions went to liquidate the late king^s debts, and to satisfy 
the necessities of courtiers. Convocation sat contempora- 
neously with this parliament : it agreed to an order for re- 
ceiving the communion in both kinds, and to one for annidling 
all laws or canons forbidding marriage upon any vow of 
priesthood, chastity, or widowhood. 

XT n.^^. ^:^ \ 66. Parliament and convocation hav- 
NewCommunum | .^^ ^^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ communion ought 

i:iervice, j ^ ^ admmistered to all persons in 
both kinds, a new and uniform order for administering it, 
^^ according to the rules of Scripture, and the use of the 
primitive Church," was composed by a conmiittee of Bishops, 

^ e^Q and put forth at Easter, 1548. It was compiled 
A.D. 1D40. ^^^ of the Boman missal,"with an intimation that 
further steps would be taken in the matter when there should 
have been time to bestow more careful attention upon it. 
Meanwhile, the chief differences between the " First Com- 
munion Office of Edward YI." and the Komish method were, 
that in the former auricular confession was left optional ; 
there was to be no elevation and adoration of the Host ; 
communion was to be administered in both kinds ; and the 
greater part of the service was in English.* 

p , \ 67. In the same year Cranmer put forth an 

Ct^^i^m \ ^'^^^^ catechism, or A short instruction to 
ucaectasm. j (j^y.^^-^^ Religion for the singular profit of 

* Upon the publication of this marked out as lawful plunder, 

new Communion office, the costly and be? an rapidly to disappear 

articles hitherto used in religious from their depositories. This 

worship, but now thought likely rapacity was stopped \xj a letter 

to be no longer needed, were from the Protector and Council. 

56. When was the new Commtmion Service pat fortb? Wbat dlflte«nce 
existed between It and the Romish method ? •[JITatc.]— What was the result of 
the pnbttcatlon of the new Commimi<m office with regard to the costly articles 
used in religioas worship ? 

57. State some partieiOars concerning Oranmer'a catechism, and the cateehiin^ 
contained in our Prayer-Book, State some particulars respecting the publications 
circulated by Cranmer in the reign of Edward VI, (See also tabsequent pan.) 
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Common 
Prayer, 



A T> iR>tQ ChUeb'm and Young Feopk. Originally wrifttea 
A.D. 1648. .^ ^^^^^^^ j^^^ ^^ into Latin by Justis Jonw, 

and translated thence into English under the direction of 
Cranmer, whose name was prefixed to it. It waa an exposi* 
tion of the ten oomniandments, the creed, the Lord's prayer, 
and the sacraments. This caieehism marks the iM*ogre8S of 
Cranmer's mindL The commandments are still arranged after 
the Bomish nsage (the second being omitted or incorporated 
with the first, and the tenth di^ed into two^ ; three sacra- 
ments are insisted on ; and the real presence m the Lath^ran 
sense (eonsobstantiation) is maintained. 

Book of ) ^^' ^® ^^ taken with regard to the Com- 
^ooKoj unmion service was only preparatory to a 
thorough revision of divine offices, and the publi- 
cation of an English liturgy. A commission of 
twdve divines, with Cranmer at their head, was appointed 
to accomplish this important work. Gardiner was excluded 
firom the commission ; but Bonner was one of the consulting 
Bishops. Being, however, opposed to aU change, his opinion 
had probably very little wei^t.* Ridley, Eowland Taylor, 
Dr. Cox, and the Bishops of Lincohi (Holbech), Ely 
(Groodrich), and St. David's (Farrar), w^e probably Cran- 
mer's most efficient associates. They met at Windsor, and 
the sources from which they drew the matter of the '^^ First 
Book of Common Prayer'* were the existing service-books, 
correcting what was objectionable in doctrine, removing 
what was offensive in taste, and improving all by happiness 
of expression. The reformed liturgy was first used on the 
iiviQ ^"BStiv^ ®f Whitsunday, June 10, 1549. It 
A.D. i04y. jiiff^gred from that now in use in various particu- 
lars. (1) lltie Dcdly Service began, not with the sentences, 
exhortation, confession, and absolution, but with the Lord's 
prayer : and the Litany (which was not ordered to be used 
on Sundays) contained a petition for deliverance " from the 

* Soon after this Bonner waf peculiar effirontery, he was im- 

reqvirad to prove hia adheaion to prisoned in the Tower, where he 

the new order of things b^ a ser- remained till the accession of 

mon at Paul's Gross. Failing to Mary. Ridley succeeded him in 

do aOy and moreover acting with the see of London. 

58. Kame lome of Craiuner's aaBodates In the revWoQ of divlDe offloeB. 
WhenfeoitMjIrtt Book of Common Prayer pubiktheif From what mmrou mu 
UdU^ tatent What were theprindpai poiatt t» vhieh U d^fftred from omr 
prm mt H^irtnft and wkon vtrt the oUenOiMi introdttudf 
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tywmj of the Bishop of Rame.** (2) The Communion Ser- 
vm began with an introit ;* special mention was made of the 
Ykgin in the praise given for the saints ; in the consecration 
of the eleanents the sign of the cross was used, with a prayer 
that they might be sanctified by the Word and Holy Ghost ; 
water was ordered to be mixed with the wine ; the words 
used at the presentation of the elements were only tilie first 
dause of those now pronounced, those which bid it to be 
done in remembrance not having been introduced ; and the 
ten commandments were not recited. (3) In the Baptismal 
Service there was a form of ex.orcism ; the child was an- 
nointed, invested with a white robe or chrisom in token of 
baptismal purity, and dii^[)ed thrice la the font if strong 
enough to bear it. (4) In the Office for Corifirmation the 
Mgn of the cross was used, and the catechism (excepting the 
qoestions and answers ccmoeming the sacraments, which 
were added in the reign of James I.,) formed part of it. (5) 
!&i the Matrimomal Service the sign of the oross was used, 
and money was given to the bride with the ring : it was also 
imperative that the mamed persons should receive the holy 
oammunion on the day of their marriage. (6) In the Visita- 
Uon of the Sick^ if the sick person desired to be anomted, 
there was a prayer for that puipose, and he was to be signed 
with a cross ; and it was enjoined that the same form of 
absolution be used in all private confessions. (7) The Barkd 
Service had prayers for the dead^ and a particular form for 
the celebration of the Eucharist at funends. (6) In respect 
of J}re88y priests were to wear the surplice in parish Churches, 
and to add the hood in Cathedrals : in the communion ser- 
vioe, the Bish(^ was to wear, besides his rochet, a surplice 
or albe, with a cope or vestment, and to have a pastor^ 
staff: the officiating priest to wear a white albe, plam, with 
a vestment or cope ; and the assisting ministers albes and 
tunicles. (9) In respect of Ceremonies and Gestures used by 
the people, such as kneeling, crossing, holding up of hands, 
&c., each person was left to his own discretion. 

P/>/um/«n« fyffho ^ ^^' The new service-book was ill 
jsew rras/er Miooic. ) ^ the greater part of the clergy out- 

* A pealmsungorchanted while chancel, 
the priest was entering the 



89. iDwhfttwaywftsthexiewPrayer-BookreoelTed? What Ij^imctfozis were 
iMoed respecting It? Olve an aeeonnt of the distarbanoe amongBt the peasaiitry 
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vardly laid aside the Romish liturgy, bat many contrived 
virtaally to retain it ; so that it was found necessary to issae 
farther injanctions ^^ that no minister do counterfeit the 
Popish mass ;" that attitudes, gesticulations, praying upon 
beads, &c., be laid aside ; that the ministers *^ use no other 
ceremonies than are appointed in the King's Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or kneel otherwise than as in the said book/' 
The Lady Mary, too, forbade the introduction of the Prayer-^ 
book into her establishment, and continued the use of tiie 
old Latin mass, alleging that during the king's minority no 
alteration could legaUy be made in the arrangements left; by 
her father. About this time England was convulsed by 
A D 1549 ^^^'^^^^ among the peasantry, especially in 
• • ^^ ^* the west. The age of the Reformation was one 
of great change in the. social condition and habits of the 
people, in consequence of the multiplication of small freeholds 
by Henry yn.'s law of entail, and the abridgement of com- 
mon-rights. Designing Romanists successftdly connected this 
curtailment of civil privileges with recent ritualistic changes. 
Hence arose a clamour for the restoration of the Latin service, 
the suppression of the English Bible, and the retention of 
religious ceremonials until the majority of the king. The 
dissmected were queUed by decisive military proceedings ; 
but it was evident that they looked up to leaders in Mgh 
station in the Church. Bonner, the focus of ecclesiastic 
discontent, was imprisoned:* the more cautious Gardiner 
was deprived ; andTonstall, Bishop of Durham, Day, Bishop 
of Chichester, and Heath, Bishop of Worcester, completed 
the list of confessors in the cause of anti-reformation. 
Heterodox opinions of an opposite character were introduced 
this year by certain persons from Grermany, who denied 
infant baptism and the personal deity of the Saviour and the 
Holy Spirit; advocated community of goods, polygamy, 
and divorce; rejected oaths and magistracy; and professed 
other dangerous opinions, for which the Reformation was 
held responsible by its enemies. But its friends rebutted this 
charge by the questionable course of persecuting the holders 
of the above opinions ; and Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, 
and a Dutchman named Greorge Tan Parre, were consigned 

* See note, par. 68. 



that arofle at this time, and of certain beterodoz opinions Imported flram GennaBy:. 
Wtaat part did Cranmer take in ttie martyrdom of Joan of Kent? 
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to ^ flames on a charge of heresy. It has bem said that 
Ccaamer was answerable for the cruelty practised against 
Joan of Kent, for that it was he who prevailed npon the 
r^netant king to sign a writ for her execution, whidi was 
rendered necessary by the repeal or modification of the law 
for burning heretics. But it would appear that the writ was 
in £Mt issued from Chancery upon a warrant from the coundl, 
oi?dared at a time when Cranmer was absent. 

Thel^ew) ^' The Protector's disgrace and fall interposed 
Q^Air^r ^0 check to the progress of the Reformation, 
uramoi, j fiTfr^Yamgh the Romish party hoped much from the 
appointment of the Earl of Warwick and Lord Southampton 
(the former a man of no religion, and the latter a Romayo&t,) 
to succeed him in the government. The king continued to 
1550 ^^^ * ^®®P interest in the Reformation, and in 
the year 1550 a law was passed for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to revise the ecclesiastical laws. 
About the same time six Bishops and six other divines were 
empowered to prepare a new form of ordination, in harmony 
with the prfn^les upon which the liturgy had been re- 
constructed. Ine new ordinal, while it expunged minor 
grades, distinctly recognised the three orders of Bishops, 
priests, and deacons, as having subsisted from Apostolic 
times. Imposition of hands was retained ; but a number of 
rites, as the anointing, the giving of sacred vessels, and 
various minutiffi of no very great antiquity, were discarded, 
and replaced by the delivery of a Bible. Heath, Bishop of 
Worcester, refused his assent to the alterations, and was 
ocmsequently sent to prison, so ill understood in those days 
were the principles of toleration. 

Sanerdntal 1 ^^' The introduction of the new office was 
i^aceraoiM rendered memorable by the manifestation 

of a schismatical spirit on the part of Hooper, 
; who was advanced to the see of Gloucester. 
Having fled from the operation of the ^^ Six Articles," he 
resided for some years among the foreign Protestants of 
Germany and Switzerland, and in controversies concerning 
the use of things indifferent took the side of the more rigorous 
casuists. He entertained an invincible repugnance to sacer- 

60. state fome parttcoUm oonoenilng the new ftjrm of Ordiiurtloii pat ftxrUi 
In the z«ign of Edward VL What BUhop nfiiMd Us aawnt to ft, and what wm 
the cooMqiienoe of fab xeflual? 

61. By what ms fha istrodnotioii of the otdiaatloa ofBae in tfaar reig^ of 



Altara. 
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dotal' restments, identified, in his opinion, with ex|doded 
superstitions, and positively refused to wear the episcopal 
dress, which still continued to be of scarlet, as having been 
invented with the object of investing the celebration of mass 
with a character of magnificence far from accordant with the 
restored simplicity of worship. Cranmer and Ridley, as well 
as Bucer and Martyr, tried in vain to induce Ilooper to 
forego, for the sake of unity and peace, his determination to 
dispense with the customary habits at his consecration. He 
continued inflexible, and it was not until after ah imprison* 
ment in the Fleet that a compromise was effected, Hooper 
stipulating that he should wear the disliked habits only on 
important public occasions. In the same year Hooper was 
A D 1550 P^'^^^W instrumental in procuring the removal 
. . oou. ^^ altars, and the substitution of tables. In 
preaching before the Court, he said, *' it would be well to 
change altars into tables, according to Christ^s first institu- 
tion ; for, so long as altars remain, both ignorant people, and 
ignorant or ill-£sposed priests, will ever be dreaming of 
sacrifice." The word " altar" had been retained in the 
revised liturgy ; and as its meaning was doubtful, it was 
resolved according to the feelings of parties with regard to 
transubstantiation and the mass. Thus Bidley ordered the 
removal of altars in his diocese of London, while Day enforced 
their preservation in that of Chichester. An order in council 
put an end to this disagreement, by directing that altars 
should be removed, and a table set up instead in some con- 
venient part of the chancel. 

Thi> i?-.//.*/»wW//. ^ ^^' "^^ doctrine of transubstantiation 
Om!^?^ r Reaches, that the words of Eucharistic 
^ J consecration having been pronounced by 

a priest duly ordained, and intending to produce the effect 
iinticipated, the sensible qualities only of the bread and wine 
remain, their substances being changed into those of Chrisf s 
natural body and blood. Romish ecclesiastics, therefore, 
claim the power of presenting at all times to the senses of 
their congregation an incarnation of the Deity.* This 

* It is also held by Romamsts is, the reception of the Lord's 
that the celebration of mass, that Supper by the priest alone, while 

Edward VI. rendered memorable? Give a short aeeount qf Sooper, Agaiaat 
what was hU opposition principally directed? What was his opinion apon the 
Bubdect of altars ? What order in ooondl was issued with legtM to altars ? 
63. State the doctiine of transutatantiation. *[JVa;«.]— Upon what ground 
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I 

dogma, nnsnpported by Scripture and tradition, is of com- 
paratively modem origin, for we have proof that it was op- 
posed to the Church's teaching in the ninth century. In the 
early part of that century attention was attracted to the 
subject by a work offered to the world by Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, abbot of Corbey, in Picardy, who maintained a 
doctrine idmost identical with that of the Church of Kome at 
tiie present day. Charles the Bald thereupon applied to 
Batram, or Bertram, a monk of the same abbey of Corbey, 
who as a diyine had attained the highest reputation, *for 
an elucidation of the doctrine under dilute. Li obedience 
to this application, Ratram composed a small work, De 
Carpore et Sanguine Domini^ still extant, which shows in- 
oontrovertibly tnat in the ninth century an eminent and 
honoured member of the Romish communion inculcated, 
without exciting suspicion, opinions utterly irreconcileable 
with modem Popery. But Radbert's Eucharistic notion of 
the carnal presence, strong in its power to fascinate the heart 
of fallen man, gained upon public opinion during the intel- 
lectual eclipse of the tenth century, and at length became 
the established tenet of the Romish Church. When the 
work of Reformation began, there was, as we have seen,* 
a controversy upon the subject between Luther and Zuingle. 
In England Wickliffe had opposed the Romish doctrine of 
transubistantiation ; but the leaders of the Reformation here 
for the most part long adhered to it as an article of faith. 
At length, however, J^tram's treatise found its way amongst 
them ; and Ridley, induced to study that author in conse- 
quence of the controversy then going on between Luther 
and the Swiss Reformers, became convinced that transub- 
stantiation was as novel as baseless. He communicated his 
conclusions to Cranmer, who applied his own poweifid mind 
A D 1547 ^*^^ extensive i)atristic knowledge to the question, 
and sometime in the year 1547 satisfied himself 

the ooDgregation look on in silent cies or otherwiae to receive the 

adoration, Denefits the absent as Sacrament, in the belief that their 

well as the present, that it is in doing so will benefit the souls of 

^Eust a saorince of Christ's body their hirers, 

ofiered for the quick and the deaa. * Par. ^, 
Henoe, priests are hired by lega- 

ore priests of the Boman Ctanrch hired to recetve the Sacrament? Oive <m 
aeeount cf Batram's book on tranmbsktnHation. Show that the doctrine of 
tnoMitatantiatlon is of modem origin. At what period did it gain npon pohllc 

N 2 
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tiiat trsDsabstaiitUtloB, as held by the Ghimh of Borne, is 
a doctrine unknown to Scriptiire and the ancient Ghnnsh, 
and that no eodesiastleal Anthority had ventured to interpose 
a beU^ in it as an article of faith before the eleventh centory. 
He does not appear, however, to have yet advanced beyond 
the Lutheran doctrine of consnbstantiation ; but about two 
years after this time he published a work in five books 
embodying truer views, entitled A Defence of the true cmd 
1 KAQ Ca^Uo Doctrine of the Sacrameni of the Bcdg 
A.D. 1D4». ^j^ 2lood of our Swiaur Christ: with a Coik- 
futation of sundry Errors eoneeming the scam. Qisx^ma 
and Dr. Smyth replied, and a controversy ensued, which 
was cut short by Cranmer^ martyrdom. 

D • • ^41.^ D^^z. ^ 63. The Prayer-book of 1648 was 
^Tn^^in^SJi \ constructed upon the cautious prind- 
ofComnum Prayer. J j^ ^^ rejecting nothing from the 

ancient forms of devotion unless repugnant to the sacred 
volume. But this principle of non-repugnance to Scripture 
was deemed insufficient to exclude error : nothing but what 
was immediately derived therefrom, it was thought, had any 
right to appear m a directory of public devotion. A careftu 
review was therefore made of the whole, for the purpose of 
getting rid of objectionable Romish usages, by Cranmer, and 
two learned foreigners, Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, who 
had been installea, through Granmer^s influence, in the chairs 
of theology at Oxford and Gambridge. The revised liturgy 
1 TiM ^^ ^^ ^®d by Bishop Bidley on the festival of 
A-D. lOD^. ^ g^^g^ j_552. Among the principal altera- 

tions were the following: — (1) To the begimiing of the 
DaHhf Service were added the sentences, exhortation, oon- 
fession, and absolution. (2) Jn the Communion Service the 
Dec^ogne was introduced, with a supplication for pardon 
and grace after each commandment: but the introit, all 
notice of the faithful departed, the sign of the cross in conse* 
oration of the elements, the invocation of the Word and Holy 
l^iiit,* 9(T\A the rubric that ordered water to b^ mixed with 

* This has been reetofed in the Amerioan Prayer-hook. 

opbikm? Wben was it controverted in England? Wbat were Cranmer'e 
opinions upon it at vartoos periods ? 

68. Upon what principle was tlie Prayer-Book of 1MB oonstractedt Wlien, 
and hjr whom, was tliatPrayer-Book revised? When, and bgrwhfom, was tte 
revised htorgy first used? OiveaahortaocoontoftlMaltemtfooathatwenmade 
in it. With what decJaTaMan didParHamgit eaaflim it? 
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stripped of exorclmrmointL ^LS*"*^ ^f^ w» 
won ; and the watm^ «. !r^' *™f hnsm, aad trine Immer- 

mon6j»were exSi refin th^ rTJ^ 5^! S*'^ of 
■Bointlmr. and thBhi-JLi. "^ FjwteftoB of the S^tbe 

were iSM (7) TSfrn^^ '^ P"^**« confesdoiu, 
dead, aad the ^oe^tTthT^f^' P^^®" 'o' *»«« 

theminist^i^honM i^^-^-^' * "''"*' directed Out 
bnt,™nn*Khi^„''*'*''S'. ^ vestment, nor c«^ 
ifaprieato^^d^^i^ *'' ?'^'***P' shonid ww a rodSt 
thnspSof wh^Li /"^^v.*"^?^- ^« Pray«r-book, 
'"W wdu^ T«niS^ SJI?^ objections m many qnartei? 
down to nT S^^X.^*''*JT" "* T*^** »* »«» com^ 
*>o»a«tioa, that ttf .1^^*^ "^ Pfriiament, with thia 
rather thiS ^otttr i^'"" Proceeded from "cnrioslty, 
«-7earl«rr?e??:ay^/^^ietore theend*^ 

^ one code. The design had been lai< 



laws into 



^ j/itc wue. xjie aesign had been laid aaM^ 
A.i>. 1552. '^'** ^^ renewed abont this period, and il^™!k 

*- np the'SSS Inlt^lSSi^^ ^ 
«*te Latin iJSS^ «i&c^S^rc^S^^ 
2*e. one of the king's tntorT ^^Zk^}^^^ "»* 

£o^ titlej^ bnt ^„ot cSSietSlSiStrSa^^l^ 
5^ to dedine, so that ft was not sanction^ bvl^J^*'* 
By a™ work it was intended, -nS-SSS^i^^i; 



?2JSL'S?S??*ns;5 Sl'£5L£rz2S > 






1«2 

iMkeflicdcaialof Chrirtam ij j wi uM tt li^ wiifcdttfli: (2) to 
pnuA idoijtij or witcfceraft wMiii ly, or br tiu— ml- 
catioa : (3) to cawe commlen of TirpH to marrj tken, or 
to hnpooe iqMMi soeh offodcn a fae St tt timdpaitof tiieir 
gpodg, or eoipofal pmririnnfiit ; and to reqnre modierB to 
Midde tiidr ddldm : (4) to pniveot anoiiiacil OM i tii f ift , 
fteiUities, and ooD-reodeoee, and to cnfioroe strictneBB in 
the ezamiiuition fiv boi^orden : (5) to sake yarioos legui*- 
tions with legaid to dMUigfng of benefices, tte diriiie c^oes, 
Cbitreli officers, miTenities, titles, wiIIb, TisitatiaBs, ceDsnres, 
despiivituHLf absohrtion, Ac % 



>i w9V*A»fi /»/* ^ ^' "Altiioag^ tiie attention of fiufbiuieia 
oj^^-^ \ had been chksflj dhected to the nstomation of 
^^^^J^*^' ) the offices (rf the Chnrch, the impOTtanoe of 
framing Articles (rf Beligion, wliich shonld speak with 
anthontf the ophdoos of the Chnrdi, and secore miifonnity 
amongst her teachers, had not been overlooked. Cranmer 
had desired that a conferoice of Protestant diyines mi^t 
a^ree npon a united confession of faith, and had consolted 
!Melanethon and CalTin npon the subject. Bnt perceiving 
little prospect that his object woold be accomplished, he felt 
it imperative that England should no longer renuun nnpro- 
videa with a formal exposition of her Chnrch's tenets. In 
obedience, therefore, to his sovereign's command, Gramner 
began in 1551 to draw np Articles ''for preserving and 
maintaining peace and unity of doctrine in the Church.'* 
Tbej were forty-two in number, and were printed in Latin 
^^^ and English in the year 1553, under the title of 
A. D. looo. u rj^g Articles agreed upon by the Bishops and 
other godly men, in the last Convocation at London, in the 
year oi our Lord 1552, for to root out the discord of opinions, 
and stabllsh the agreement of true religion : likewise pub- 
lished by the king's majesty's authority, 1553." During his 
labours, Cranmer appears to have consulted Bldley and other 
divines ; and it is evident that they had before them the Con- 
fession of Augsburg,* from the identity of expression, 

* See par. 29. The spirit in wae therefore Lutheran, not 
which our Artiolee were framed Calvinistic. 



65. WUh what view did the Englith Btformers tMefiy frame their articles qf 
nlififUm t Whom did Cranmer first consult upon this sut()ect, and with what 
result? By whom were the thirty-nine articles framed f State their original 
number. When, and under what title, were they first printed? Who aided 
Cranmor in drawing up tlio articles, and what document do they appear to have 
nonsuited ? 
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cspedally on the subjects of free-will, original sin, and justi- 
fication.* This was Cranmer's last public work in the 
English Befonnation. 

Deatk of \ ^^' Scarcely was the finishing stroke put to the 
Edward \ ^<>^^*™*^ fabric of our Reformed Church by the 
' J royal signature, when the king who had taken 
so deep an interest in its progress was called away. Edward's 
constitution began to decline towards the dose of 1552. 
During his last iUness Ridley preached before him on charity 
and good deeds ; and in accordance with that prelate's recom- 
mendation he endowed St. Bartholomew's Hospital for the 
sick, Christ's Hospit<id for the education of the poor, and 
Bridewell for the punishment of the idle. Having completed 
the political arrangements which proposed to supersede the 
Lady Mary by his cousin Lady Jane Grey, Northumberland's 

^^RQ daughter-in-law, the young king breathed his 
A.D. 1000. j^^^ ^^ ^^ g^j^ ^^ j^y^ ^^^3^ ^ ^^^ sixteenth 

year of his age, and the seventh of his important reign. He 
charged his successors to engage in no needless war ; to pre- 
serve and complete the reformed religion ; and to increase the 
endowment of the college of his tutor. Sir John Cheke, St. 
John's, Cambridge. With Edward's death terminated the 
labours of those eminent men who were the immediate agents 
of the Reformation, and to whom little now remained but to 
show that they could suffer as well as act. Ill as the princi- 
ples of toleration were understood in those days, no one 
suffered death for religious opinions in this reign, except 
Joan of Kent and George Van Parre :t and even in cases of 
imprisonment and deprivation, as in those of Bonner and 
Gardmer, the parties were proceeded against on political, 
rather than on religious grounds. 

* After the aooesdon of Eliza- thirty-nine, under Archbishop 
both the Articles were reduced to Parker. See par. 80. 

t See par. 59. 

66. Name some of the endowments of Edward VI. Whom did that monaitb 
name as his successor, and when did he die f What charge did he leave to his 
snocessors ? Did any one suffer death for religions opinions in his reign ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ItEIGN OF MABT. 

A^j*pjt»i/vn\ ^' ^ atteinpt to place Lady Jane Grey upon 
tr^^\ ^® t\aomi at Edward's death was productive 
oj mary.^ ^^^ ^^ individual misery and increased stability 
to tlie crown of Mary. The day of Mary's accession was 
one of gloomy presage to all who desired the permanence of 
what had been accomplished ^ but she allayed rising appre- 
hensions by assuring the magistracy of London, (as she had 
before assured the men of Sufiblk,) that she woidd force no 
one's religion. This assurance, however, had scarcely passed 
her Ups, when it became evident that she would not rest until 
Romanism had been re-*established. The deposed prelates 
were liberated and restored to thefa: sees : and a tumult at St. 
Paul's agidnst Bonner, caused by a sermon there in eulogy 
of him, afforded an excuse for the prohibition of preaching 
without licenses under the great seal, followed by a procla- 
mation that *' her Majesty could not now hide &at religion 
which Grod and the world knew she had ever professed since 
her infancy." Gardiner, again Bishop of Winchester, was 
made Lord Chancellor; and Northumberland died on the 
scaflbld, abjuring his former faith with most abject hypocrisy. 
Several Bishops were expelled from their sees, and replaced 
by others constituted by the Pope. Before another month 
had elapsed Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, Cox, Rogers, Brad- 
ford, Judge Hales, Chief Justice Montague, and otho^, 
were in confinement for preaching without a Ucense, declaring 
Edward's laws to be stiU in force, for general encouragei^ent 
of the Reformation. Cranmer,* too, was ordered to keep 

* Granmer, when entreated to ways fitting fat him to go away, 
flee to the continent, nobly de- considering the poet in whieh he 
dinedy observing " it would be no was." 



67. WbAtaasiiranoeiqKmtlieBatilectof KUglondidMaiygiyeiipoalieraooei- 
Bioa to the throne? Mentton some of her earlier acts oontnuy to tiie pzindple of 
that asBonmoe. What steps were taken against CramiMrt ^CJToM.]— What was 
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kis house, and hold himself in readiness to answer the sum- 
nons of the council : he was soon afterwards committed to 
t&e tower for a declaration in writing against Mary's pro- 
ceedings, as also for his paTticq)ation in Lady Jane Grey's 
attempt, and so commenced an imprisonm^it from which no 
dischiu*ge awsdted him save throng the flames of martyrdom. 
Tb^ foreigners who had established themselves in thiscoontry 
were dismissed ; and nnmbers of the English clergy fled 
beyond the sea, to enjoy in other comitries that Ubdrty of 
conscience which they conld no longer hope for in their own. 
Mary was crowned in Westminster Abbey by Gardiner and 
1 ^i^ ^^ other Bishops on the 1st of October, 1568, 
lootf. ^^ ^hich occasion the mass, thongh still illegal, 
was celebrated. 

•D.,mi:.^^4n*^. \ ^' ^^^ **ys after the queen's corona- 
nr^!^o \ tioii parHament met, and its opening was 
iroceeamgs. j distinguished by the same irregularity 
which had occurred at the coronation, namely, the celebra- 
tion of mass. This compliant assembly affirmed the queen's 
legitimacy, repealed all Edward's laws as to religion, and 
restored the Bomish service. An equally partial conyocation 
denounced the Articles and Prayer-book as *^ pestiferous and 
abominable ;" and re-established transubstantiatlon, after a 
discussion in which the arguments of six representatives of 
the B^ormation were cut short by the declaration of Dr. 
Weston, the prolocutor, that " t/ou have the word, but we 
have the sword." Thus, at the close of the year that wit- 
nessed Mary's accession, the essentials of Bomanism were 
re-established throughout her dominions, and every thing 
foreboded a fearful trial of their constancy to those who 
slM>uld offer any opposition to the dictates of royal authority. 

69. For the first year of Mary's reign, 
although decisive steps were taken for the 
restoration of Bomanism, and deprivation 
and imprisonment awaited the opponents of 
the mass, there were none of those horrible scenes which 
ilisgraced her later years. It was not until after the conclu- 



FersecuHon — 

BeoondUatian 

witkEome. 



Oramner'g reply vhen adviaed to flee to tlie oontlnent? Wben, and by w&om, 
was Mary crowned? Was any Illegal rtiUgloiis ceremony celebrated upon tbe 
occasion. 

68. What irregnlarfty dlstingtdshed the opening of parliament after Qaeen 
Maty*» oonmaHon? Mention the steps taken to check the Belbrmation at the 
heginnhig of Maiy^ reign (1) by parliament and (3) by oonyocalion. 

09. Was the first year of Mary's reign disgraced by any of these hmrible 
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Bion Of the Spanish match that the cnrtdn was drawn aaids' 
A D 1554 ^"^^ tragedy displayed. In July, 1554^ tha 



queen was married to Philip of Spain, and 
insurrection, under Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Dnke of 
Suffolk, ensued, for the match was distasteful to the naUon. 
Many of the nobility were compromised in this insuireetkm, 
and numbers of them, including Wyatt and Suffolk, forfeited 
their lives. Lady Jane Grey and her husband were also 
executed ; and eyen the princess Elizabeth was arrested on 
suspicion of being concerned in the late rising. Strengthened 
by the discomfiture of rebellion, Mary commenced the sever- 
est proceedings against the favourers of the Reformation. 
A new parliament was summoned, and orders were issued 
to sheriffs to take care that such only were chosen to serve 
in it as were of ^^ the wise, grave, and Catholic sort." Hav- 
ing secured a parliament to her mind, Mary received Cardinal 
Pole,* who was appointed papal legate, with great respect; 
and parliament sought and obtained the Pope's absolution to 
the English nation for the schism of which it had been guilty. 
All statutes passed against the Roman see were abrogated, 
and the title " Supreme Head of the Church" was disowned, 
as having never of right belonged to the crown.t The mar- 
riage of the clergy was an object of special attack, and many 
who had separated from their wives were deprived of their 
livings. It is supposed that sixteen vacancies occurred on 
the episcopal bench in consequence of the orders and injunc- 
tions put forth at this time ; and of course these were soon 
filled by zealous Romanists. An immense number of priests, 
variously estimated at from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
the whole, were also deprived. In short a very savage per- 
secution assailed those who rejected the papal supremacy. 
Through the zeal of the " bloody Bonner" the fires of Smith- 

* Upon his arrival, Pole occu- ous prooeasioii, on the 25th of 

pied Lambeth Palace, though not January, (St. Andrew's day), 

formally placed in the see of Can- 1566, which was ordered to oe 

terbury until after Cranmer's mar- kept as an anniversary under the 

tyrdom. name of " The Feast of the He- 

t The reconciliation with Rome conciliation.** 
was celebrated by ag^ndreligi- 



Boenw which are now connected with her namef When was the queen married, 
and what was the immediate consequence of her marriage ? What orders were 
issaed apon the snliiJect of a new parliament ? Mention some of the proceedings 
of the new parliament. * [ilTofe.]— How was the reconciliation with Bome. oda- 
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I fidld blazed continually. According to Short 270, and 

according to Bnmett 284, persons perished in the flames, 
and mnltitades were driven into exile.* 

•n'a*:^^..'oj,j,^ \ 70. A detailed account of that noble 

Martan martyrs, j ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

scope of this small work : it mast be sought for in the pages 
of John Fox. But we may here briefly advert to a few of 
^e more dbstinguished. John Bogers^ the supposed trans- 
lator of " Matthew's Bible," Vicar of St. Sepulchre, London, 
was the first victim whose blood cemented England's alliance 
I A 1 KKK ^^ ^6 Pope. He was burnt in Smithfield, on 

A.D. 1000. ^^^ 4^jj ^f February, 1655.— Next ^y Hooper, 

Bishop of Gloucester, was removed from London to that 
city, where he was burnt on the 9th of February, for denying 
the corporal presence, and refusing to separate from his wife. 
The wood was green, and he suffered prolonged agonies with 
a^nirable constancy. — On the same day Bowland Taylor 
was burnt at Hadleigh, Suffolk, of which place he was rector. 
— Bishop Ferrar suffered in the market-place of Carmarthen, 
on the 30th of March. — John Bradford^ committed to prison 
on the charge of exciting a disturbance which he had in fact 
assisted to allay, when Bonner's chaplain attacked the mea- 
sures of Edward's reign at St* Paul's, was brought to the 
stake in Smithfield, ^er fruitless attempts to make him 
recant, on the 1st of July. — ^The history of Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, is a common one.-:~Thomas Cranmer was bom 
at Aslacton, Nottinghamshire, in 1489. He was educated 
at Jesus CoUege, Cambridge, where he obtained a Fellow- 

* DivifiioiiB arose among these services. At Frankfort the oon-^ 

exiles. Some of them were for tention was carried to such a 

dispensing with the surplice and height that the authorities threat- 

the litany, and for not saying the ened to close the church the use 

responses aloud. John Enox of which was allowed the exiles, 

headed this party ; and Cox, the if unanimity were not restored ; 

late king's tutor, was the principal whereupon "Knox and his friends 

person among those who were for retired to Oeneva. 
retaining the proper English 

bratkl ? What stepe were taken with regaxd to the Bishops and Clergy ? What 
number of persons are supposed to have p^ished in the flames in the persecation 
which now ensued? *l}^ote.']-~QiYe an account of the divisions which arose 
amongst the Befonners who were driven into exile. 

70. Oive a short account of some of the more distinguished Marian Martyrs. 
Who was the first victim in Mary's reign? When and whore was Hooper burnt? 
What where the charges i^;ainst him ? Owe tome account of the lives of Ciran- 
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ship, which he vacated by marriage. Hid wifd, howev^er, 
died in a short Hme, when he was re-elected Fellow of Jeeus 
College, and charged by the University witii the examinalion 
of candidates for the Divinity degree. When the pla^e 
visited Cambridge in 1529 he retir^ with two of liis pnpils 
to the house of their fat her a t Waltham Cross, and was there 
introduced to Hairy Vlil., as recorded in the foregoing 
pages. In 1533 he succeeded Warham as Archbishop of 
Coaterbury. Hugh Latxmer^ bom at Thurcaston, Leicester* 
shire, in 1470, was a disciple of Bilney^s, in Cambridge : 
upon Anne Boleyn^s elevation to the throne, he was u^inted 
one of her chaplains, and afterwards raised to the Bishopric 
of Worcester, whidi he resigned on the passing of the '^ Six 
Articles,*' and never cotdd be induced to resume it. Nicholas 
Eidky was bom at Wilmontswick, Northumberland, in 150(H 
and in 1522, graduated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, of 
which he subse quently became master. He became chaplain 
to Henry Yin., by whom he was promoted to the see of 
Rochester in 1547, and he was finally elevated to the see of 
London by Edward YI. in 1550. Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Bidley were imprisoned on the accession of Mary on a charge 
of treason, for having favoured the cause of Lady Jane 
Grey ; but this charge was eventually commuted into one of 
heresy. After remaining some months in the Tower, whera 
they read together the New Testament, and found therein no 
CTCOuragement to the doctrine of transubstantiation, they 
were removed to Oxford, to attend a public disputation with 
the delegates of the University, under the presidency of 
Weston, dean of Westminster, upon the followmg questions, 
which form the substance of four articles put forth by con* 
vocation as a test of heresy :— (1) Whether the natural body 
of Christ is really in the sacrament ? (2) Whether after 
oonsecration there remains any other substance than tiie 
body of Christ? (3) Whether in the mass there is a sacri- 
fice and propitiation for the sins both of the living and the 
A Tk 1 ^^ ^^^ ^ Cranmer disputed on the 16th of April, 
A.D. 1004. jg^^ Ridley on the 17th, and Latimer on the 

18th. An impartial hearing was out of the question : taunts, 
hisses, and personal insults supplied to the dominant party 



mer, Ridley, and Latimer^ and of the proceedingg against them in the reiffn of 
Maty. Upon what ctaAige were they first Impilfloned ? What teere the qpetikme 
tubmUted to them in the diiputaOon at Oasf^t WMeh of the R^fonnen took 
the leadf What Une of aigoment did Bidlej take? Bim long did the Biikopi 
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the i^ace oi argoment. *^It was one of those cowardly 
OMitests^'* saya Professor Bbmty ^^ ^ nbi tu eaedis, ego vapnki 
tttttma ;' wheie one sfenkee, and the otha* must be content 
to be smitten." The g^ory of the contest rested with Bidley, 
rather than with the other two : throughout he adhered to 
oate Hne of argument^ exphiimng all the authorities advanced 
against Idm of the spiritual piesenee only. Two days after 
the last disputation, all three were brought to St. Mary's 
Church, and declining to recant were eondemned as heretics. 
But their execution was delayed, in the case of Lafchner and 
Ridley for eighteen months, and in that of Cranmer for five 
mouths longer stUl, which time tibey employed m promoting 
the glory of Gk)d and the good of their generation.* Indeed, 
the sentence had been pronounced without authority, for there 
was mo statute in force which made a denial of transubstan- 
tiation penak. It was requisite^ therefore, that proceedings 
should commence anew : accordingly, on the l^h of Septem- 
A T» i*;*^^ **^' ^^^^' Cranmer appeared at St. Mary's before 
A. D. 1000. Bjahop Brooks, (rf Gloucester, sitting as papal 
legate, and at the dose of the proceedings was cited to ap- 
pear at Rome within eighty days, this formality being neces- 
sary before aMetropoUtan ccmld be condemned. Latimer 
and Ridley were cited before papal delegates on the 80th of 
September ; and contLuuing inflexible, were condemned and 
pronounced excommunicate. On the 15th of October they 
were formally degraded -, and on the following morning con- 
ducted to the place of suffering in the town ditch, opposite 
Balliol GoUege, where they were burnt, Latimer exclaiming 
when the lighted faggot was applied, ^^Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley^ and play the man : we shall this day, by 
God's grace, light such a candle in England as^ I trust, shall 
never be put out.f" Meanwhile the last sand^ of Cranm^ 
were rapidly running oqt. Long before the eighty days 

* After their eQndemnation, Magdalei^d College, Oxford^ aa 
Latuner atid Ridley were com- obeoziateasserterofRoiniBhprin- 
mitted to the custody of private eipley, witnesaed the death of 
persoDBy bat Cranmer was kept Latimer and Ridlery, and their 
m the prison called Bocardo, at fortitude and fidth ted to his con- 
Oxford, version. He was burnt as a here- 

t Juliiu Pahner, Fellow of tic in July, 1566. 



mrnwtlmdisetuiiont Why was their ezecntion dday«d? Give an aeooimt of 
the burning of Latimer and Bidley. Write down the memoraUe dying words of 
Lattaner. t [^o^.>-Wbat was the effect of the death of Latimer and Bidley 
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allowed for his appearance at Borne had expired, letters 
arrived anthorizing his condemnation and deliverance to the 
secnlar arm ; and on the 14th of December he was degraded 
by Bonner and Thirlby with much bmtaiity. Had Cranmer 
been led at once to the stake, he would doubtless have 
crowned a consistent testimony by an honourable martyrdom. 
But his enemies endeavoured, too successfully, to prevail 
upon him to sign a recantation. All at once an unusual 
interest was manifested in him by the University authorities; 
he was invited from his gloomy prison of Bocardo to the 
mansion of the Dean of Christchurch, where hopes were 
held out tiiat the queen only desired such a retractation as 
might justify her in extending to him the clemency she 
earnestly desired to exercise. To these things were added 
the entreaties of his former friend Thirlby ; and the conse- 
quence was that his resolution gave way, and he signed 
various documents retracting all he had taught contrary to 
the doctrines and authority of the Boman see. All this 
while preparations were going on for his execution; and, 
with a duplicity which is a fit consummation of the whole, 
he was kept in ignorance of his intended fate until almost 
A T. if^'^fi *^® ^^^ ^^ ^^ immolation. On the 21st of 
A.D. J 000. ;^arch, 1566, the very day of his execution, his 
eyes were opened by a visit from Dr. Cole, Provost of Eton, 
who famished him with the usual preliminary to an execution 
in the shape of fifteen crowns to give to the poor. He was 
informed that his recantation must be read in public, and was 
conducted to St. Mary*s Church, where, after a sermon from 
Cole, his confession was to be made. At the conclusion of 
the sermon Cranmer rose, and having prayed and addressed 
some words of exhortation to the people, pronounced a 
summary of his faith, utterly renouncing the recantations 
into which he had been deceived, '^ as things written with 
my hand contrary to the truth which I thought in my heart, 
and written for fear of death, and to save my life, if it might 
be. And forasmuch as my hand offended, writing contrary 
to my heart, my hand shall first be punished therefore ; for, 
may I come to the fire, it shall be first burned.^' Upon this 
he was hurried to the place already consecrated to the memoiy 
of Latimer and Bidley, amidst reproaches and insults. Wkea 



upon Julina Palmer? Give a Iritf oeoottnf </ Crmnmer during the reiffn of 
Mary. What was the date of his execution? State the circuinstaiioes which 
immediately preceded it, and write down his memorable declaration b«(bre lie 
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tiie fljomes began to ascend, stretching forth his right hand 
he held it therein, offctimes repeating, ^' this nnworthy right 
hand, this unworthy right hand 1" so long as his voice would 
suffer him ; and using the words of Stephen, ^^ Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit," in the greatness of the flame he gave up 
the ghost. Thus perished Granmer, nobly redeeming in 
death the irresolution that clouded the latter years of his life. 

Crtmmer'a 1 ^^" ^®^ ™®^ ^*^® received harder measure 
ChaJanLr \ ^^^ posterity than Granmer. Romanists, 
J smarting under the overthrow of their system, 
have loaded his memory with indiscriminate abuse. And 
even Protestants have thought more of his subserviency 
under Henry, and of his recantations under Mary, than of 
the fimmess he showed repeatedly under both, and of his 
great services to the cause of scriptural Ghristianity. The 
truth is, that his convictions were slowly and cautiously 
formed, and that he had not the nerve with which some men 
are blessed. Yet it is not just to condemn him as wanting 
in moral firmness ; for we find him challenging the Eoman 
hierarch to discuss the papal power in the very seat of its 
existence ; arguing against his sovereign's tyrannical statute 
of the " Six Articles ;" refusing to fiy in the horn* of peril ; 
and repudiating the charge of compliance with Popery, on 
the accession of its known and zealous upholder. To his 
private worth even his enemies are compelled to bear testi- 
mony ; while his readiness to forgive private injuries gave 
rise to the saying, " do my lord of Ganterbury an ill turn, 
and he will be your friend for life." Professor Blunt defends 
him from the charge of Puritanism by referring to his reso- 
lute opposition even to the king's letter of recommendation 
that the ceremonies used in consecration might be dispensed 
with in the particular case of Hooper ; to the omission in his 
translation of the catechism of a passage* in the Latin text, 
reflecting upon certain mysteries which at a very early period 
were caviare to the Puritan ; and to the spirit that pervades 
the whole sermon on " the Keys" in the same catechism, 
wherein is a warning against ''• false and privy preachers, 
which privily creep into cities, and preach in comers, having 

was led to the stake. Briefly relate the circumstances which attended his 
execation. 

71. OiTB a short acooont of Cranmer's character. Show that he was not 
wonting in moral flnnness, and that he wu unfairly domed by the Purttofw. 
To whom is the Chnich principally indebted for her foimularies and articles ? 
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none anthoriiy, nor bdng called to this office." H is to 
Cnuimer, nndar God, that the Church is indebted for those 
sound formnlaries and artides which identify her with 
scriptoral and primitiye antiqnify. 




1668 ^^ November, 1568. CardinaL Pole, her chief 
• *>oo. jgiigiQ^g adviser, followed her to the grave within 
sixteen honrs of her own decease ; and thus was England 
delivered from bonds which it is fervently to be hoped wffl. 
never again be cast round her. But for the crudties to 
which her iU-informed zeal, no less than her chosen coun- 
sellors, impelled her, Mary might have claimed respect. If 
not a^ection. ^^ She was,*' says Burnett, *^ a lady of great 
virtues : she was strict in her reUgion to superstition : her 
temper was much corrupted l^ melancholy ; and the many 
cross accidents of her life increased this to a great degree." 
In one tblng Mary undoubtedly contrasts favourably with 
the secular promoters of the Reformation. She abhorred 
sacrilege ; and restored all the Church property retained by 
the crown in the shape of first-firuits, tenths, &c. All her 
habits were those of a professed and sincere devotee. But 
her reign was a reign of terror, and her sanguinary zeal 
against alleged heresy has naturally enou^ supplied the 
epithet by which she is distinguished in the calendar of 
English sovereigns. She suffered the barbarity of Bomanism 
to be so displayed that moderate people revolted from a 
religion which spake of peace, but shed blood like water 
upon the earth. Hence, bonfires were lighted in the streets 
before Mary was cold, and tables spread f(»: merry-making 
in honour of h^ successor. 

* Wiih the exception of Sir who reoanted. 
John Gheke, the late king's tutoTy 

7S. Wlien did Qooea Muy die? OiT« a short aeeoiBit of h«r ebanoter and 
prooeediags. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BEIGN OF ELIZABETH. 



Accession 

of 
Elizabeth. 



73. On Mary's demise, her half-sister, 
Elizabeth, succeeded amid the acclamations of 
all except the bigots, who felt that the reign of 
terror was closed. She had conformed to 
Romanism in the late reign, when non-compliance might have 
endangered her life. But her anti-Romanist feelings were 
indicated on her accession by the refusal of her hand to 
Bonner ; by the gratification with which she received a Bible 
on her procession through London ; and by the appointment 
of eight Mends of the Reformation (one of whom was Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghley,) upon her council. Yet she re- 
solved to proceed with circumspection in her dealings with a 
divided people. For instance, at her coronation,* on the 
A i> 1659 ^^*^ ^^ Januajy, 1659, she partook of the mass, 
. . oo\f, Romanism being then the reUgion of the country ; 
she silenced all preachers, whether Protestant or Romanist, 
until the meeting of parliament ;t she at first refiised, but 
at last conceded, the marriage of the clergy. '^ She offends 
the zealots of both parties, for she openly espouses the cause 
of neither ; but she makes that party her own which repre- 
sents the sober, the stable, the somewhat phlegmatic good 
sense of the English people."} 

* Oglethorpe^ Bishop of Car- htanv, the Lord's prayer, the 

lide, officiated at the ceremony, creed, the decalogue, and the 

the other bishops having dedinea epistle and gospel, were admitted 

to take part in it in English. 

t Any other service than the t Blunf s Sketch qf the Iftfor- 

Romish, which was vet authorised motion in England, p. 901. 
by law, was forbioden; but the 

73. What leliglon did Elizabeth proftes in the latter yean of Maiy's reign ? 
How did she manlftet her feelings on her accession ? Olve some Instances of the 
caution with which she proceeded. * [Note.]— By whom was she crowned ? 
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Th4i Act of 
4rc. 



74. Parliament met ten days after the 
queen's coronation, and one of its earliest 
proceedings wajs the passing an act for 
restoring first-froits and tenths to the crown, 



* i-^Q from which eight Bishops were the only dissen- 
A.D. looy. ^^j^^ The laws which had formerly been made 
with the concurrence of the Church in the reigns of Henry 
and Edward were also restored. The Act of Supremacy was 
also passed : it imposed upon persons taking office, or eccle- 
siastical preferment^ that they would respect the ecclesiastical 
supremacy which the constitution vested in the crown : but 
the title of '^ Head of the Church," which had caused many 
disputes, was omitted, and that of *' Supreme Governor^' 
substituted, as less liable to be misunderstood. Most of the 
parochial clergy took the oath of supremacy ; but many 
deans, heads of colleges, and j^bendaries refused it, and 
were consequently deprived. The whole episcopal bench, 
with the exception of Eitchin, Bishop of Uandaff, also refrised 
the oath, and fourteen bishops were, therefore, ejected from 
their sees. The leniency shown to the ejected bishops con- 
trasted strongly with the measure dealt out to the Protestant 
prelates deprived, degraded, and burnt, under Mary'sadminis- 
tration. With the exception of two or three, who were im- 
prisoned for threatening the queen with excommunication, 
not a shadow of harshness was shown against them. Even 
the cruel Bonner, instead of receiving the due reward of his 
atrocities, was permitted to live luxuriously in a prison, which 
proved to him a refuge from the rage of an indignant 
people. 

Tha Act oA ^^* '^^ ^^^ ^^ Uniformity, passed by 
r^,Y^.v« r Elizabeth's first parliament, enjoined the ex- 
umjormutf.j ^j^^^.^^ ^^ ^^ ^^le Book of Common Prayer in 

A D 1559 *^^ piihlic services, upon pain of imprisonment 

• • ^^^' and deprivation. There was some discussion as 

to which of the two books of Edward VI. should be adopted ; 

but at length the second was fixed upon, and parliunent 



74. ffame some of the proceedings taken 6y the Parliament soon afUr EUzOf 
heiVs coronation. By what Act was the Church of England ftnallp separated 
from that of Somet Wbat title was snbstitated tor that of •* Head of tlie 
Church ?" How was the oath of supxemacy reoeiTed ? How many Bishops were 
^ected in consequence of their refiosal to take that oath, and what condnct waa 
observed towards them? 

75. When was the Act of Uniformity passed, and what did it ei^oln ? Which 
of the Books of Common Prayer was adopted In XUsEabeth's rdgn ? By wbaui 
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accordingly commanded it to be used, with some slight 
alterations, nine temporal peers and the Bomish prelates 
opposing it. The alterations were the following : — Q) In the 
Litantf, the petition " from the tyranny of the Bishop of 
Borne and all his detestable enormities, Good Lord, deliver 
ns," was expunged ; and prayers for the queen and dergy, 
together with the collect, " O God, whose nature and pro- 
perty," &c., and the blessing from 2 Cor. xiii. 14, were added 
at the end. — (2) In the Communion Office, at the delivery of 
the elements the ancient form retained in king Edward^s 
first book, and that which was substituted in its stead in the 
second, were united, and a declaration in which kneeling was 
affirmed not to imply a real presence of Christ's natural body 
and blood was omitted. The amended book came into use 
on the Feast of St. John the Baptist next ensuing.* 

r»/»««/»/./»/,Vi»» \ 76. The convocation vainly endeavoured 
vonvocamn. j- ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ p^p^ ^.^^j^ .^ ^^^ ^^^ 

year of Elizabeth's reign, having drawn up a solemn pro- 
A n 1 p,f^f\ ^<^ss^on of belief in some important particulars, 
A.D. iooy. digested under five articles. Of these, the first 
three, afllrming the real presence, transnbstantiation, and 
the propitiatory character of the majss, are the same that had 
been denied by Granmer and his friends at Oxford. The 
fourth is an assertion of the papal supremacy. The fifth 
maintams that to the clergy alone belongs the right of deter- 
mining matters of faith and discipline. These articles were 
presei^d by Bonner to the Lord Keeper Bacon, but no 
notice was taken of them. Nor did convocation continue its 
activity, but was soon dissolved. A disputation was also held 
about the same time between select champions on the Pro- 
testant and Bomish sides ; but the affair ended amidst mutual 
accusations. 

* After some changes in the the 20th of December, 1661, sub- 
reifi^UB of James I. and Charles II., scribed to the whole Uturg^ as it 
botn houses of Convocation, on now stands. 



was the use of it oppoaed ? Mention the alteratlonfl that were made In It. When 
did the amended book come into use ? *L-^o<^.l— What is the date of the final 
revision of the liturgy ? 

76. What was the conduct of oouTOcation in the first year of Elizabeth's 
zelgn? Explain the nature of the articles drawn up by convocation at this 
period. What eifect did they produce? What was the result of a disputation 
between Protestant and Bomanist champions at this time P 

o 2 
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Viaifnfifvn \ ^7. A roysl yisitation was one of the expe- 
Ytsmcum. J ^^jj^g adopted for the re-establiahment of 

^rrq sound religion. Accordingly, commissioners were 
A. D. iDo^. appointed on the 24th of June, 1559, for the 
purpose of inspecting ecclesiastical affairs, regulating the 
marriage of the cler^, explaining the oath of supremacy, 
enforcing the regulations promulgea for governing the Church, 
substituting communion tables for altars, directing the use of 
the habits, &c. 

Consecration ) ^®' ^* became a matter of immediate 
of Parker \ ^^^^^^^y *^ replenish the ranks of an 
oj jra er. j episcopacy reduced by the numerous depriva- 
tions consequent upon the Act of Supremacy. Matthew 
Parker, who had been Master of Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge, and Dean of Lincoln, but was deprived in tiie 
reign of Msu^, was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
* »x iR^o 0^ ^'^ 17th of December, 1559, by Barlow, 
A.D. iD&y. (BigjiQp ^i Bath and Wells), Scory (Bishop of 

Chichester), Coverdale (Bishop of Exeter), and Hodgkins 
(Suffragan of Bedford),* accor^g to king £dward's ordinal. 
It has been sought to establish informality with reference to 
this transaction, by a trumpery story of a farce of a consecrar 
tion at the Nag's Head, Cheapside, where it was usual for 
** the dean of Arches and the civilians to refresh themselves 
after any confirmation of a Bishop." The tale is, that a 
chaplain of Bonner's peeped through the key-hole, and saw 
the Bishops-elect kneed down, whereupon Scory placed a 
Kble upon their heads, and they rose up Bishops ; and this, 
it is affirmed, was all the ordination they had. This idle tale 
was first published more than forty years after the consecra- 
tion, by a Jesuit named Holywood ; but the Earl of Notting- 
ham, who had witnessed Parker's formal consecration, at once 
contradicted it. After Parker's consecration, the bench of 
Bishops was soon occupied by able and upright men, among 

* None of these were actually cration, and were deprived of their 
beneficed at the time ; but they sees in Mary's time, 
had all received episcopal conse- 



77. Wliat was tbe otiject of the Tidtation appointed at the beginning of SUsa- 
beth's rdgn ? 

78. To whom wu th» tee of CcaUerhwry eninuted on Queen BUtabeih*» acou^ 
eionf By whom was he consecrated ? *[iiro(«.]— Were these prelates beneficed 
at tbe time? What is meant 5y the story of the ** Nag's HeadV* Show that it 
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whom were Grindal, Bishop of London, Cox (the late king's 
tutor) Bishop of Ely, Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, and 
Jewel, Bishop of SaUsbnry. 

ana ^pou>gy. j g^^non at Paul's cross, after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, he strenuously denied the antiquity of 
Eomish tenets, and subsequently challenged the most learned 
of that party, in no less than twenty-seven points of difference, 
commencing with private masses, and ending with the posi- 
tion that *^ ignorance is the mother of devotion," to produce 
any one sufficient sentence out of any ancient father, or 
general council, or Scripture, or example from the primitive 
Church, declarative of the Romish view. This was followed 
by his celebrated Apology for the Church ofEnglcmd^ which 
A T» 1 viM received the sanction of convocation in 1562, and 
A.D. iOD^. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ jjj confirming the Reformation 

than any other book ever published. It repels in the 
outset the calumnies with which the Reformation had been 
assaUed as heretical and schismatical, showing that we had 
rather returned to the state of the primitive Church than 
occasioned a schism, and that the innovation with which we 
were diarged was only a rejection of modem errors intro- 
duced by the Church of Rome. 

■n . /. ^3L^\ 80. The convocation, assembled by desire 

^^'M^ \ ^^*^® *l^®®"' completed in 1662 the work of 
J restoration by authorising the second book 
A T^ if;A9 ^^ homilies, and impressing its sanction on the 
A.D. ioo^. Articles of Religion, reduced from forty-two to 
thirty-nine. The last four of Cranmer's articles on the 
following points— (1) that the resurrection of the dead is not 
passed sdready ; (2) that the souls of men deceased do not 
perish with their bodies ; (3) that the millenium is a fable ; 
and (4) that all men are not to be saved at last, were omitted : 
and the article on the Holy Ghost (the 5th) was added. 
There were also minor omissions and emendations, derived 
from the Confession of Wittemberg, like the Confession of 

hot nofoundaiion. Name some of tbe Bishops i^polnted after Parker's oonse- 
cration. 

79. Who was John Jewd } What was his conduct upon the accession of 
Elizabeth ? Give a short account of his '* Apology." 

80. When, and by what acts, did convocation complete the work of restora- 
tion? What changes were made In the articles of religion? Describe the 
articles that were omitted, and that which was added. From what source were 
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AngBbnrg a Lutheran docnment. These articles were again 
approved by convocation in 1571, and ordered to be fiab<* 
scribed by ail the clergy. " The true key to the right under- 
standing of the articles,*' says Professor Blunt, '^ is not so 
much the doctrine of Calvin, as of the schoolmen ; the con- 
troversy lying chiefly between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic : thus, the article of ^ Original Sin' (ix) is nrged 
with a reference to the scholastic dogma, that original sin 
was a mere defect of original righteousness, the latter being 
a quality superinduced, and not ^ the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man' — the article of *" Works before Justi- 
fication' (xiii.) with a similar view to another theory of the 
subtle doctors, that by acertain meritorious meetness, ajprtbri, 
for the reception of Grod's grace, the party claimed it as a 
right, de congruo, * * Hence, they were not intended to 
determine the peculiar points of Calvinistic controversy 
either way, but for the avoiding of controversy, and the 
establishing of concord." 

HfymisJi 1 ®^* There was no schism in England for 
^^fUnrHi^^ r nafttty years of Elizabeth's reign: ail the 
ocnismaacs. j people worshipped in the same churches and 
acknowledged the same pastors. But at length in 1569, 
Pope Pius V . issued a bull of excommunication against the 
queen and her supporters, absolved her subjects from thdr 
allegiance, bestowed her dominions upon the king of Spain, 
and declared that those who obeyed her for the future should 
be exconununicated. Upon this, those who feared the wrath 
of tiie Pope began to withdraw from the public services of 
A T> 1^70 ^^ Church, and the year 1670 may be fixed as 
the period when the members of the Roman 
Church first formed themselves into a distinct sect in this 
kingdom. Priests and Jesuits, sent from abroad to pervert 
the people, fomented the separation; the Pope concerted 
plans with foreign princes for the dethronement of the queen ; 
and secret plots were continually hatched against the queen's 
life. Who, then, can blame tilie government of Elusabeth 
for making it treasonable to acknowledge the authority of 
the Pope in this kingdom? Some few Romanists, most of 



some minor dianges derived ? What kejf eon most readHif ttnloei the trve 
ingof the artUXetf Instance this in the articles on ** OriginaX ^rto,** and on 
** Works before Justification." 

61. IMd sclilsm arise In the earty years of Elizabeth^ leign ? When did Pope 
Plos V. issue his baH of exoommmiicatlon against the qoeen? When did Me 
etdherenis <ff the Chstreh qf Some Jtnt form themsOees into a dietinet eeetinthit 
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whom, like Stoiy, a worthy aasociate of Bonner, were 
engaged in treasonable practices, and all actively employed 
in reconciling Englishmen to a power incompatible witib civil 
government, were executed ; bnt it was for their politics, 
not for their faith, that they sntfered. 

p • o/* ) ^^' ^^® Fnritan separation dates from the 

p., J?_„;/^ [ same year as the Romish schism. It took its 

M-uruamm.^ rise from the exiles in Mary's reign, who 

A D 1570 ^^^'^S acquired dnring their foreign residence a 

• Ao/u. ^jyjij^ i^j. ^jjg doctrines and discipline of Calvin 

and Zoingle, upon their return endeavoured to reform the 
Church upon a Genevan model. They declaimed against 
her as infected with popish errors and superstitions, objecting 
to episcopacy, set forms of prayer, surplices, instrnmenttu 
music, chanting, the ring in marriage, bowing at the name 
of Jesus, &c. They were opposed and punished by Eliza- 
beth, and by Archbishops Whitgift and Bancroft ; and " the 
judicious Hooker," in his immortal exposition of the princi- 
ples of the Beformation, happily convicted tiiem of their 
destructive opinions. 

Concluaitm \ ^' ^* ^ unnecessary to pursue this history 
\y<mcm8um, f farther ; but, stopping here, we adopt as 
our concluding observations the eloquent words of Professor 
Blunt*: — " To the Reformation we owe it that, in the general 
advance of science, and the general appetite for inquiry, the 
religion of the land has been placed in a position to require 
nothing but a fair field and no favour, in order to assert its 
just pretensions. We are here embarrassed by no dogmas of 
corrupt and unenlightened times, still riveted upon our 
reluctant acceptance by an idea of papal or synodical infalli- 
bUity ; but stand with the Bible in our hands, prepared to 
abide by it when rightly interpreted, because fhniished with 

* The same eminent writer ineuffident provision for the edu- 

enumerates as defects imputed to cation of the people ; and (3) an 

the Reformation (1) a want of inadequate support for the lower 

ecclesiastical discipline; (2) an orders of the clergy. 



country f What was the oondnet of the leading Bomanlflts, and what steps were 
taken against them ? 

82. What is the date of the Pnritan sepaxation P Whence did it lake its xlse ? 
To what doctrines and dlsctpUne did the Poritaos ottJect P By whom were they 
opposed and reftited. 

88. *iJf<4€.}—In vhtU retpect was thtS^ortnaUon i^ftcHnel Give a tnm« 
vary of the beoeflts of the Befonnation. 
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evidences for its tmth (thanks to the Befonnalion for this 
also !) which appeal to the nnderstanding with confidence ; 
so. that no man competent^' acquainted with them need 
shrink from the enconnter of the infidel, or feel for a moment 
that his faith is pnt to shune by his phflosophy. Infidelity 
there may be in the comitry, for there will ever be men who 
will not trouble themselves to examine the grounds of their 
religion, and men who will not dare to do it ; bnt how &r 
more intense would it have been, and more dangerous, had 
the spirit of the times been, in other respects, what it is, 
kod ihe Beformation yet to come; religion yet to be 
exonerated of weights whidi sunk it heretofore in this country, 
and still sink it in countries around us ; inquiry to be resisted 
in an age of curiosity ; opinions to be bolstered up (for tiiey 
may not be retracted) in an age of incredulity ; and pageants 
to be addressed to the senses, instead of arguments to the 
reason, in an age which, at least, calls itself profound ! As 
it is, we have nothing to conceal ; nothing to evade ; nothing 
to impose : the reasonableness, as well as righteousness, of 
our reformed Mth recommends it ; and whatever may be 
the shocks it may have to sustain from scoffs, and doubts, 
and clamour, and licentiousness, and seditious tongues, and 
an absurd press, it will itself, we doubt not, prevail agunst 
them all, and save, too (as we trust), the nation which has 
cherished it from tiie temble evUs, both moral, social, and 
political, that come of a heart of unbelief/^ 

• Bhmf B Sketch of the Brfor- eteeq. 
motion in £nglana, pages 825, 
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APPENDIX. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



A.D. 

449. 



Valentinian III. 

The British Church over- 
thrown by the Sazona. 



The Heptarchy. 

596. Augustine lands in the 
Isle of Thanet. 

669. Archbishop Theodore ar- 
rives in England. 

671 . The Venerable Bede bom. 

734. The Venerable Bede dies. 

William I.— Gregory VII. 
1073. Hildebrand, or Gregory 
VII., ascends the papal 
throne, and carries out 
the principles of the false 
Decretals. 

Edward l.—Qregory X 
1276. A statute passed for trying 
clerks cnarged with fe- 
lony by the civil power. 
1279. The statute of Mortmain 



Edward ll.—John XXII. 
1324. Wickliffebom. 

Edward 111.'— Clement VI. 

1361. The statute of Ptoviaors 

passed. 

1362. Parties suing in, or ap- 

pealing to, the courts of 
the Pope, made liable to 
the penalties of pramu- 
nire — The " Plough- 
man's Complaint!' ap- 
peared. 



A.D. Innocent VI. 
1366. Wickliffe publishes his 

first work, 2%e Last Age 

qf the Church, 

Gregory XI. 
1377. Pope Uregory XI. issues 
bulls against Wickliffe. 

Richard 11.— Papal Schism. 
1380. Wickliffe puts forth his 

translation of the Bible. 
1384. WickUffedies. 
1392. Parties procuring bulls, 

&c., from Rome, made 

liable to the penalties of 

pnemumre. 

Henry rv. 

1400. The law for burning here- 

tics passed. 

1401. Sautre, the first martvr 

to the principles of tne 
Reformation, burnt in 
Smlthfield. 
1408. Wickliffe's Bible con- 
demned by Convocation. 

Henry V. 

1416. Archbisho]) Chicheley's 

Constitutions framed. 

1417. Lord Cobham hxamt in St. 

Giles' fields. 

Martin V. 

1418. Wickliffe's Bible con- 

demned by Parliament. 

Henry YL—Eugenius IV. 
1430. The Pragmatic Sanction. 
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A.D. CaUixhu III. 
1467. Beg^maldPeaoook recantB 
at Pfti]l*B CroBB. 

Edward IV.Sixttu IV. 
1471. Wolaey bom. 

Edwabd V. 
1483. Martin Luther bom. 

Henry VIII --Julius II. 
1609. Henry Till, aacends the 
throne, and marries his 
brothers widow, Cafha- 
rine of Arragon. . 



A.D. 

1634. 



1613. 
1616. 



1616. 
1617. 

1600. 



1621. 



1627. 
1629. 
1630. 



1631. 
1632. 



1633 



Leo X. 
Leo X. elected Pope. 
The Abbot of Winchel- 

oomb preaches in favour 

of the immunities of the 

clergy. 
The Concordat. 
Luther declaims against 

the sale of indulgences. 
Luther publishes his Ba- 

bylantsh Captivity, and 

is excommunicated by 

Pope Leo X. 
Henry VIII. writes 

against Luther — Luther 

condemned by the Diet 

of Worms. 

Clement VII. 

Application to Pope Cle- 
ment VII. for Heniy's 
divorce. 

Origin of the term *' Pro- 
testant" — Heniy meets 
Cranmer. 

Confession of Augsbnrgh 
— Wolsey dies— Univer- 
sities declare against 
Henry's marriage. 

Submission of the Clergy. 

Payment of annates to the 
Pope abolished — Henry 
cited to Rome— Henry 
marries Anne Boleyn. 

Cranmer made Archbishop 
—Queen Elizabeth bom. 



1636. 
1636. 



1637. 



1638. 
1639. 



1640. 



1641. 
1642. 
1643. 

1644. 



Benundation by Parlia- 
ment of panal authority 
— The kingrs supremacy 
established— Election of 
Bishops regulated — ^Bil- 
ney's martyrdom. 

Paid III. 

Execution of Fisher and 
More— Visitation of Mo- 
nasteries. 

Queen Catharine dies — 
Queen Anne Boleyn is 
executed — Henry mar- 
ries Lady Jane Seymour 
— ^The Act of Succession 
— Dissolution of the les- 
ser Monasteries — The 
" Ten Articles" of Reli- 
gion publi^ed. 

Demolition of Beckefs 
Shrine — Pilgrimage of 
Grace — The "Institu- 
tion," or " Bishops' 
Book," published— Visi- 
tation of the larger Mo- 
nasteries. 

King Edward bom, and 
the Queen dies— Bonner 
made Bishop of London 

Dissolution of the larger 
Monasteries — The Act of 
<* Six Articles" passed — 
Henry marries Anne of 
Cleves. 

Henry's marriage annull- 
ed — Cromwell dies — 
Barnes and others burnt 
in Smithfield — Henry 
marries Catharine How- 
ard. 

The Bible set up in 
Churches. 

Queen Catharine Howard 
executed. 

The " Erudition," or 
" King's Book," pub- 
lished — Henry marries 
Catharine Parr. 

The "Six Articles" modi- 
fied — The Litany in 
English. 
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A.D. 
1645. 



1546. 



1547. 



1548. 



1549. 



1550. 



1551. 
1552. 



Chantries, &o., vested in 
the crown— The " Kmpr's 
Primer" published— The 
Council of Trent. 

Luther dies— Anne Ays- 
coug^h burnt. 

Edward VI. 

Edward VI. accedes to the 
throne -A royal visita- 
tion ordered — ^The first 
book of Homilies— The 
Bible and Erasmus' Pa- 
raphrase set up in 
Churches— Bonner and 
Gardiner committed — 
Communion in both 
kinds restored — Mar- 
riage of the clergy 
allowed 

Order made in council for 
the removal of images 
from Churches — New 
Communion Office —The 
first Book of Common 
Rrajrer— Crannier*s ca- 
techism. 

The lady Mary refuses to 
use the English liturgy 
— Joan of Kent burnt — 
Tumults. 

Julitu III, 

The new Ordinal published 
— Bidley made Bishop of 
London— Hooper made 
Bishop of Gloucester — 
Discussion about Sacer- 
dotal Vestments — Re- 
moval of Altars. 

Somerset executed. 

The second Book of Com- 
mon Prayer— Reforma- 
tio Legum. 



A.D. Maby. 

1553. The forty-two articles of 

religion — Queen Mary 
accedes to the throne — 
Cranmer, Latimer, Rid- 
ley, Hooper and others 
committed to prison— 
King Edward 8 laws 
about reli^on repealed. 

1554. Mary married to Philip of 

Spain— Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband exe- 
cuted — Cranmer, Rid- 
lej, and Latimer publidv 
dispute with the Romish 
party at Oxford. 

MareeUus IL-^PaidlY, 
1565. The Marian persedution 
begins — Martyrdom of 
Rogers, Hooper, Taylor, 
Ferrar, Bradford, Rid- 
ley, Xatimer, and nu- 
merous others. 
1556. Martyrdom of Cranmer— 
Disputes amongst thd 
exiles at Frankfort. 

Elizabeth. 

1558. Queen Elizabeth accedes 

to the throne. 

1559. Queen Elizabeth crowned 

— ^Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity — Parker 
consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury— A royal 
visitation. 



Pitts IV, 
1562. Jewells « Apologsr^'-The 
Thirty-nine Axtides of 
religion. 

Pius V. 
1570. Romish Schism— Rise of 
Puritanism. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



JAI717ABT, 1846. 



First Division, A, 

1. What was there in the political state of Judsea favourable to the 
first propa§ration of the Gospel. . 

2. State uie difference between the Eastern and Western Churches 
respecting Easter. What is the present practice of the Church of 
England? 

3. What was the Sabellian heresy ? 

4. Give some account of Eusebius and his writing. What pro- 
position has he put forth which diminishes his authority ? 

5. CKve a slight sketch of Luther's life and progress. 

6. When was the title of <* Defender of the Faith" first used by the 
English sovereigns ? 

7. What law was passed under Hciot VIII. for the election of 
Bishops 1 And what was the custom beiore that time ? 

8. By what act was the Church of England finally separated from 
the Church of Rome ? 

FirH Division, B, 

1. Give a sketch of the political state of Judsa at the time of our 
Saviour's crucifixion. 

2. By whom was the controversy respecting Easter carried on in 
the first three centuries ? What was the conduct of the Bishop of 
Rome? 

3. Who wasTheodotus? Of what heresy was he the founder? 
Mention some of his followers. 

4. To what period may we suppose the miraculous powers in the 
Church to have continued? 

6. State the Popish doctrine of indulgences ; and the foundation of 
the system. 

6. When did Reginald Peacock live ? What accusations were 
brought against him : and what was the result of them ? 

7. What grounds had Henry YIII. for abolishing the supremacy of 
the Pope ? w bat steps were taken to effect the abolition ? 

8. In what is the authority of the first four general councils 
recognized by the Church of England? 
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Second Division. A. 

1. Who was the first Bishop of Jerusalem 1 How was the manage- 
ment of a Church founded hy an Apostle conducted ? 

2. Give the subject of PhnVs letter to Trajan, and of Trajan's 
answer. In what respect was Hadrian's reply to an application of the 
same kind more favourable to the Christians 7 

3. How far may Simon Ma^us be said to be the founder of the 
Gnostics ? What were their tenets ? 

4. What miraculous story is connected with the conversion of 
Constantino ? Upon what authority is it related ? 

5. Who was Peter Waldo ? Give come account of the doctrines 
and discipline of the Waldenses. In what way may their doctrines 
have reached England ? 

6. When were the Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire enacted ; 
and for what purpose? 

7. Whatinsurrections were caused by the suppression of the mo- 
nasteries ? 

8. Mention some of the measures adopted to restore the Roman 
CaUioUc religion upon Mary's accession. 

Second Division, B. 

1. Give an account of the Council held at Jerusalem, and of the 
decree which was there drawn up. 

2. What is the date of the burning of Rome 1 What account 
does Tacitus give of the sufferings of the Christians as the incendiaries 
of the city ? 

3. Into what two sects were the Jewish Christians divided who re- 
mained in the neighbourhood of Pella afl;er the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and what was the difference between their doctrines? 

4. By whom was the Council of Nice convoked; and for what 
purpose? 

5. Mention some of the leading events in the life of Wickliffe. 
What work did he publish? How did the Church of Rome testify 
its opinions of his tenets ? 

6. When was the law for burning heretics in England first passed ; 
and When was it repealed ? 

7. Mention the principal works upon religion which were published 
by authority under Henry VIII. and Edwaod VI. 

8. What questions were submitted to Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, 
in the disputation at Oxford ? , 



Febbuaby, 1846. 

1. Who were the Apostolic Fathers? Give some account of the 
life and writings of Irenseus. 

2. What instances of favour shewn towards the Christians are 
recorded of Alexander Severus? 
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3. State the difference between the Eastern and Western Churches 
respecting Easter. What is the practice of the Church of England? 

4. What was the doctrine of the Millennium? By what Christian 
writers was it maintained ? 

5. Upon what occasion was the name of Protestants first used? 

6. What arguments were used, and what measures adopted by 
Henry YIII. to obtain a divorce ? 

7. State some particulars concerning Cranmer's catechism, and the 
catechism contained in our Prayer Book. 

8. Mention some of the measures adopted to restore the Roman 
Catholic religion upon Mary's accession. 



May, 1846. 

1. Oive a brief history of the Church during the first year of its 
existence. 

2. Give some account of Clemens Romanus and his writings. 

3. What were the tenets of the Manichseans ? 

4. In what sense were prayers offered for the dead by the early 
Christians ? 

6. State some of the causes which tended to bring about the Refor- 
mation in England. 

6. What steps were taken by Henry YIII. to obtain a divorce f 
Mention the arguments used by each party. 

7. When was the Act of the Six Articles passed ? State briefly its 
contents ; and the penalties annexed to a breach of it. 

8. In what respects was the Reformation defective ? 



NOVEMBEB, 1846. 

1. For what object was the Council of Jerusalem held ? Who were 
present at it? 

Was there anything inconsistent in St Paul requiring Timothy to 
be circumcised after preventing the circumcision of Titus ? . 

2. Oive a short account of Polycarp. 

3. The reign of Commodus may be considered, from several causes, 
as &vourable to the Oospel. 

4. What charges were commonly brought against the Christians 
that gave rise to their persecution f 

6. Mention some of the causes that led to the Reformation in 
England. 

6. Give the substance of the Articles of Religion set forth by the 
Convocation with the King's authority in 1636. 

7. State some particulars respecting the publications circulated by 
Cranmer in the reign of Edward YI. 

8. Give a brief account of Cranmer during the reign of Mary. 
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jAinTABTy 1847. 

IHrtt Division, A. 

1. Give an account of the Apostolic Fathers ; state their extant 
writing^s, and any controversies tnathave arisen about the genuineness 
of them. 

2. What were the tenets of the Montanists ? Were they heretics 
or schismatics ? By what other names were they known ? 

3. Give an account of the controversy arising out of the case of the 
Lapsed. 

4. Mention some of the early writers against Christianity, the 
nature of their arguments, and the authors by whom they were 
opposed. 

5. Give a summary of the opinions of Wickliffe ; and state the 
points in which he differed from (1) the doctrine, and (2) the discipline 
of the Church of England. 

6. When and in what way did the dissolution of the monasteries 
take place? What was the immediate, and what the ultimate result 
of this measure ? 

7. Give an account of the life of Ridley, and the part he took in 
promoting the Reformation. 

8. Give the dates of publication and some particulars respecting the 
first and second Book of Homilies. 

First DiviHon. JB. 

1. Bv whom was the Church of Rome founded 7 What was the 
state of Christianity there previous to the death of St Paul ? 

2. State what is known of the history of Simon Magus. In what 
sense can he be said to be the founder of the Gnostics ? 

3. Explain briefly the schism of the Donatists ; and state the pro- 
ceeding that were adopted against them. 

4 Give an account oi the life and writings of Cyprian. 
6. Enumerate the statutes enacted for restraining the Papal power 
previous to the time of Wickliffe : what effect had they respectively ? 

6. When and by what act was the Church of England finally 
separated from that of Rome ? When did the adherents of the latter 
Church first form themselves into a distinct sect in this country ? 

7. Mention some circumstances in the reign of Edward YI. which 
were unfavourable to the interests of the reformed Church. 

8. State the chief points of difference between the first and second 
Prayer Book : to whom are the changes attributable 1 

Second ZHviaion, A, 

1. By whom was the Church of Alexandria founded? What is 
known of the early state of Christianity there ? 

2. Who first broached heretical opinions on the Trinity ? By whom 
was he opposed, and what name was affixed to his party ? 

3. Enumerate the early Apologists ; and what was the intention of 
their writings, and to whom were |hey addressed 1 
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4. Give an aooouot of the fife and writingB of Justin Martyr. 

6. Mention the prinoipal mendicant ordefB, the time of their arrival 
into England, and their conduct towards the monks and the secular 
dergnr. 

6. What was the act of the Six Articles ; when was it passed, and 
who was its proposer ? 

7. What is the nature of the Royal Supremacy ? When, and under 
what circumstances, was it formaUy acknowledged by the clergy ? 

8. State some particulars respecting the translation of the Bible 
previous to the reign of Elizabeth, what is the date of the present 
translation? 

Second Dveidon* B, 

1. Give a brief account of those mentioned in the New Testament 
who bore the name of James, 

2. Explain the origin and tenets of the Nazarenes and Ebionitea. 
8. Give a summary of the controversy on the baptism of Heretics. 

How do you account for the rise of it ? 

4. When, and for what purpose, was the council of Nice assembled ? 
Mention its leading decrees, and the chief persons who took part in it 

5. Give a brief account of the Lollards, their principal supporters, 
and the origin of their name. 

6. Mention the three works published by authority in the reign of 
Henry YIII., and the nature of their contents. 

7. Give an account of Granmer during the reign of Edward YL, and 
shew that he has been un&irly claimed by the Puritans. 

8. By Vhom were the thirty-nine Articles framed f State their 
original number, and the beads of the omitted Articles. 



Febbuaby, 1817. 

1. When did the Council at Jerusalem take place, and what were 
its decrees ? Give the purport of St. Peter's speech. 

2. GKve a narrative of the revolt of the Jews under Hadrian, and 
explain the effect this had upon the early Christians. 

8. What was the probable origin of the Gnostics? Explain their 
tenets generally, ana those of the Ceriothians particularly. 

4. Give a short account of the paschal controversy ; and state which 
side was espoused by the British Church. 

6. State the proceedings instituted by the Church of Rome against 
Wickliffe, and give some account of his life. 

6. What was the course adopted bv Cranmer with regard to the 
divorce between Henry Till, and Catharine ? 

7. Mention the principal publications by which the Reformation 
was advanced during the reign of Henry VIII. 

8. Give some account of the proceedings against Cranmer, Bidley, 
and Latimer, in the reig^i of Mary. 
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jAIftJABTy 1848. 

First JHviHon^ A» 

1. What 18 known of the first Bishop of Jerusalem? Give an 
aooonnt of his martyrdom. Are any ot his writing^s extant? By 
whom was he snoceeded ? 

2. To what countries had Christianity extended at the time of St. 
John's death ? What persons are mentioned as the founders of the 
principal national Churches? 

3. what is the principle on which Trajan acted towards the 
Christians ? Give an account of his correspondence with Pliny on the 
subject. What Roman laws could he made available for the punish- 
ment of Christians ? 

4. Give an account of the life and death of Polycarp, with dates. 
From what source do we derive our information conceminp^ his death ? 

6. What was the peculiarity of Origen's method of mterpreting' 
Scripture ? From what source did he derive it ? Give an account of 
his life and of his principal works. What modification of the Grecian 
niilosophy took place about his time, and what effect did it produce 
on Chnstmn Doctrine ? 

6. What were the drcumstances which prepared a way for the 
Reformation^ before the time of Henry Ylil. 7 Had any disputes 
occurred between the Popes and the Kings of England? what side 
did Henrv}yiII. take when Luther first attacked the Papacy, and 
how was he induced to change his views? 

7. What was the date of Cranmer^s promotion to the see of Can- 
terbury? With what object did the Pope confirm it? How did 
Cranmer act with reference to the Oath of Obedience to the Pope ? 

8. Mention the changes of doctrine during the reigns of Henry 
Till, and Edward YI. on the following points : 

I. The Eucharist. 

II. The condition of the soul after death. 
III. Prayers to tiie Saints and the use of Images. 

9. CHve an account of the disputation at Oxford in 15i54 between 
Cranmer, ]EUdley, and Latimer, and the University Delegates. What 
were the questions to be discussed ? and which of the Reformers took 
the lead ? How long did the Bishops survive the discussion ? 

10. When were the Articles of Religion first drawn up, when con- 
firmed, and by whom ? What were the chief differences between 
the origioal copy, and that finidly adopted 7 

JP^st DMiUm. B. 

1. Who was the last surviving Apostle ? WheM» and in the reign 
of what Roman Emperor did he aiel Name any other celebrated 
Christians that died during this reign. Mention any oifeamstanoea 
at the oommenflemeat of it that were likely to excite oppositioii to the 
Gospel. What diAcultiee stand in the way of supponng minolea to 
have oeaaed at the end of the ApostoUe age ? 

2. What were the distinctive tenets of Montaniam? Mention the 
names of the pruioipal writers against it. 
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7. Give aa aoeoant of fhe steps hy which the religioHS houses came 
into the hands of Henry YIII. TVliat were the ostensible objects for 
which they were mnted to the Crown, and how far were those 
objects realised ? What were the principal houses against which it is 
recorded that the visitors could bring no charges ? 

8. When was the first Book of Common Prayer published ? From 
what sources was it chiefly taken, and what forei^ Divines were 
consulted about it? What were the principal points on which it 
differed from our present Liturgy, and when were the alterations 
introduced ? 

9. What changes were made in the doctrine of the English Church 
at the Reformation, on the following points :— 

I. Original Sin ; 
II. Justification ; 
III. The authority of the Church ? 

10. To whom was the See of Canterbury intrusted on Queen 
Elizabeth's Accession ? What is meant by the " Story of the Nag's 
Head V* Shew that it has no foundation ? 

Second Division. B, 

1. Why did the peculiar Creed of the Sadducees render it impossible 
for them to embrace the doctrines of the Gospel? Can you assign 
any reason for the striking difference in the behaviour of ue Saddu- 
cees towards the followers of Christ before and after his resurrection? 
What was the opinion of the Gnostics on the resurrection of the 
bod^, and how did they interpret what is said of a resurrection by 
Christians 7 

2. Mention the names of the most celebrated Christians who suffered 
mart^dom during the persecutions under Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 
and §everus. What was the kind of respect paid to the memories of 
martyrs as gathered from the account written by the Church of 
Smyrna respecting the death of Polycarp 1 

3. Give some account of the nature of the Patripassian heresy and 
of its principal supporters and opponents. 

4. Who was Celisus, and where did he live ? Give some account of 
the life and Biblical works of the author who answered his great work 
against Christianity. 

5. What was the object of the Abbot of WinchelcomVs book on 
the immunities of the Clergy ? Give a brief account of the proceed- 
ings which immediately followed its publication. What memorable 
determination in connection with it was pronounced by Henry YIII ? 
What were the views of Wolsey at this time respecting the reforma- 
tion of the Clergy ? 

6. What were the chief subjects of controversy among those favour- 
able to the Reformation at the death of Henry YIII? What causes 
of division grew up between the exiles for religion in the reign of 
Queen Mary ? 

7. What is the Romish doctrine respecting the Holy Eucharist? 
How tea: did Luther wish to reform it ? What was the difference 
between the opinions of Luther and Zuingle on this subject? Mention 
some of the chief differences between the first Communion office of 

p 2 
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Edwifd yi. and the BaaSat mefibod. What dmgei were eobee- 
qnen^msde? 

8. To what vm be aaoribed the great fiwOitf wilii whidi tiw 
ebangee oonneeted with the Ptope^e power in Rngland were brought 
•boat? What was Craimiei'e opinion on the elaki of 2>tetiietiuflfi»- 
tum in behalf of the Fapal Sopremauj? 



May, 1848. 

1. Who are the writers known aa the Apoetolieal FattMrat What 
works have come down to us imder their names? Are any of them 
genen^hr reoefved as genuine ? 

2. What aeoonnts are given by Flmjr and hj Jnstin Martyr of the 
nature of the pablie worship of uie Christiana in the second oentnry t 
What is the earliest notice of the Apostles' Greed ? 

3. Give an acooont of the Montanists, and of the Maniohnans, 
mentioning the most distingnished opponents of eaeh. 

4. Give a biography of Irenaras, with an aoooont of his works. 
From whence is the Ghiireh of which he was bishop said to have been 
derived ? 

5. What were the causes which contribated to Wiekliffe^s compara- 
tiye fireedom from persecution ? In what rnpects did his <M««>*lBg 
diSer fiom that of the English Reformers in the 16th cent u ry? 

6. What Were Granmeris plans for the appropriation of the pr op erly 
derived from the monasteries ? How far were they carried out ? 

7. Wheuj where, and by whom was the first English Bible printed? 
What revisions has the translation since undergone ? 

8. Give a summary of the Acts of Parliament relatmg to Eodleaiaa- 
tiMl matters passed in tbe first year of the reign of Queen Elizabe^. 
When, and under what circumstances, did the Boman Catholica 
residixig in England secede from the English Church ? 



Januaby, 1849. 

IHrH Divintm, A. 

1. Give reasons for the persecution of the early Chiiatiana, under 
the different forms which it at times assumed, from conaiderationB 
both of what the Heathen themselves were ana believed, and of the 
belief and conduct of the Christians themselves. 

2. Who was Cerinthus? With what noted individuals or parties 
was he connected in his &]se opinions? Wherein did he differ in 
some points from them ? What did he teach ? 

8. Enumerate the epistles of Ignatius : stats briefly their oontents : 
and shew what doctrines Ignatius must have held : and mention any 
practices of the early Christians which you think to have been 
illustrated by them. 
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4. What in the character or circamstances of the Emperor Deoius 
induced his conduct toward the Christians in different parts of his 
reig^? In what state was the Church found when his persecution 
began ? What kind of persecution was it? Give instances of persons 
who suffered under it. What effect did it produce upon the Church 
both at the time and afterwards ? 

6. Can you mention any of the subjects which ensrag^ed the attention 
of the Council held in Anrica, in the reign of Yalerian, with Cyprian 
at its head ? Of whom, and of what kind of persons, was this 
Council composed? 

6. Give what facts jou can to shew that Britain did not receive 
Christianity first from the Church of Rome. 

7. What was the public as well as private character of Leo X ? 
And what were those acts of his Pontificate which did most, either 
direoUy or indirectly, to set forward the Beformation ? 

8. what was the substance of the Confession of Aug^burgb, and 
what circumstances led to its being formed and agreed to ? 

9. State what were the principal acts of Queen Mary's government 
to check the Reformation? 

10. Give an account of the translations of the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue of England. 

11. When were the Articles of the Church of England first drawn 
up, and when constituted into their present form of the thirty-nine 
Artides? 

First Division, S, 

1. Give an account of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the safety 
of the Christians. How did the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Jewish polity affect the spread of Christianity ? 

2. Into what countries had ChristiaDity penetrated at the end of 
the first century? Had it spread widely in those countries? And 
was its influence beg^ning to be seen on the institutions of the 
people, as well as in any way altering or modifying the opinions of 
the heathens themselves 7 

3. Give an account of the last iourney and martyrdom of Ignatius. 

4. How was the Emperor Valerian disposed to Christians in the 
early part of his reign ? How and in what respects did his conduct 
to them change ? What happened to them in consequence in different 
parts of the empire? Give instances of the treatment which indivi- 
dual Christians met with in the latter part of his reign. 

6. Who was C^npan? Can you give the subjects, or abridged 
portions of any ofhis letters ? 

6. Give some particulars of the life and writings of Wickliffe. 

7. What was the g^reat mission of Tetzel in Gtermany ? How was 
he received ? Where, from whom, and how was opposition mani- 
^ted? and to what succeeding events did this shortly yield f 

8. What changes firom the first were made in the SECOiO) Book 
of Common Prayer, put forth in the reign of Edward the Sixth ? 

9. Give an account of the Council of Trent; of its decrees ; and of 
the oouseqaences which resulted from it. 

10. State the doctrines held by any of those whom you can name 
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as sufiiBriiig martyrdom in Qaeen Mary's days, on aooomit of wbieh 
they were put to death. 

11. What were the principal efforts of the Court of Rome, and the 
acts of the Romish party in England, against Elizabeth, during her 
reign? 

Second DimHon, A, 

1. Mention the passages in the New Testament which recommend 
the following Christian usages: Common Prayer; an Offertory; 
Sermons; Baptism; Excommunication. 

2. State the three distinct charges brought forward with reference 
to the crucifixion of our Lord. To what parties in Jerusalem did 
they respectively relate ? Confirm your answer by illustration from 
the New Testament. 

3. State the probable course of events in the Church of Rome pre- 
viously to the close of the first century. Give the names and order of 
the Bishops and Emperors, with dates. 

4. Where do the rathers point as the source of Christian Ghiostic- 
ism ? Of what elements was that philosophy composed ? Where did 
its professors chiefly resort in the second century ? Give an outline 
of the (hiostic doctrines which were most widely held. 

5. Give a detailed account of the life and literary labours of Origen. 

6. What institutions for the promotion of learning spmng upin tbe 
13th century in Europe ? Which of them took the lead ? What name 
was given to Thomas Aquinas, and what was the main sulgeot of his 
teaching ? When did Roger Bacon live, and what part did he take 
in the philosophy of his age ? 

7. R[elate the orinn of the Inquisition. 

8. Mention in order facta that tended to bring about the Reforma- 
tion in England previously to a.d. 1533. Why was that year 
remarkable! 

Seeofid JHmsion. JB. 

1. Mention the passages of the New Testament which recommend 
the following Christian usages : Ordination ; Visitation of the Sick ; 
Charges ; The Eucharist ; Church Canons. 

2. What Churches do we gather from the New Testament to have 
been planted mainly by the instrumentality of St. Paul? Relate as 
much as is known of ApoUos. Enumerate " the seven churches" in 
Asia introduced in tbe Revelations. 

3. What circumstances attended the introduction and establish- 
ment of Christianity at Corinth? How was the integrity of the 
Corinthian Church disturbed? What is left of the writings of 
Clemens Romanus? Mention the other *' Apostolic Men" fiom 
whom writings have come down to us. 

4. What did the Christians maintain that brought down persecu- 
tion from the Romans? Which of the Ciesars took an active part 
against them? How camePlinvto be concerned with any Christ- 
ians ? Describe the course he took with regard to them, the grounds 
of his severity, and his testimony with regard to their morality. 

5. Give a full account of the proceedings of the Christians at Alex- 
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andria up to the end of the third century ; with short notices of the 
lives of their most celebrated teachers. 

6. Gtive the name, date, and provisions of the Act by which 
Loais IX. resisted Papal encroachments. How and when was that 
Act modified ? What was the peculiar character of the mendicants ? 
Which order is called Minorites ? which Black Friars ? Derive the 
word *' Friar." How did the Beruins differ from other monks ? 

7. Give a sketch of Wickiiffe's life and acts. 

8. Describe the chang^es in Ecclesiastical matters which were intro- 
duced by authority in England between a.d. 1533, and the death of 
Edward YI. In what year did that event happen ? 



January, 1850. 

First Division, A, 

1. Give a short sketch of the principal events in the life of St. Paul 
before his going with Barnabas to the Council of Jerusalem. 

2. Give an account of the origin and tenets of the sects of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

3. Wh9 was IrensBus ? Give an account of his life and writing^. 

4. What was the controversy in the Early Church concerning 
Easter? When did it first begin? At what period was it again 
revived prior to the CoancU of Nice, and with what result ? 

6. Mention some of the leading events in the life of Wickliffe, sta- 
ting his peculiar opinions both sound and unsound. 

0. On what occasion was the title of *' Defender of the Faith '* 
granted to Henry VIII. ? 

7. Give some account of the '' Bishops' Book," and the '' King's 
Book," and their contents. 

8. What alterations were made in the Articles of Religion during 
the reigns of Edwurd YI. and Elizabeth ? 

First Division, B. 

1. Mention some of the principal events which took place in the 
Church during^ the first year after our Lord's Resurrection. 

2. Give a brief account of Montanus and his doctrines. By what 
Council was the Baptism of the Montanists pronounced invalid? 
What early father is said to have fallen into this heresy? 

3. Who was Ignatius ? Give a brief history of his life, martyrdom, 
and writings. 

4. Relate briefly the history of the controve nnr in the early church 
couoemin|^ the vfuiditjr of heretical Baptism. What eminent bishops 
took part in it? 

5 Distinguish between the secular and reg^ilar clergy : and give 
some account of the mendicant orders who established themselves in 
England. 

6. Give a short sketch of the history of Cranmer, and of the part 
he took in the Reformation. 
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7. Wkat«M<lieaiiMlwrfliidt]i0MMnMe«flk»Aftifli««f ISatf 

8. What WM ilie oooMum of ilie inal nptee of 
betVMn tlio GhmdMi of aa^^bnid and Bone ? 



1. M en t ion WBie of the ptindpol erents which took place in the 
Church from the Conyeraion of St. Paul to die Gooncil ot Jennalem. 

2. Giro an aoooont of Fanl of Samoeafa and his doetrinea. By 
what Cooncfla waahe condemned? 

3. OiTO a brief history of TertuIIian, and of hia qpiniono at diffi»- 
rent peribda of hia life. 

4. under what emperor did the first p erse c uti on against the 
Christians take placel and what eminent persons snffimd in it? 
Mention some of the principal subaeauent penecutions. 

5. Giye some account of the Waldenses, and their probahte origin. 

6. What waa the first cause which led Henry YIII. to take part in 
the Beformation of the Church ? 

7. Giye a history of the different revisions of the litnrgy of the 
Church of England. 

8. What waa the oeoaaion of the Hampton Coort GonfiHenee, and 
what its resolt? 

S&fiond JHviiian. B. 

1. Give a brief account of the principal eyenta lathe Ufeof StPaal 
from the Coundl of Jerusalem to his martyrdom. 

2. Who was Manes, and what were the doctrines of the Maniehean 
heretics? 

3. Giye soma account of Justin Martyr, his life, and extant 
writingi. 

4. what is the account giyen of the conyeraion of Constantiney 
and what were ita eflSBCts upon the Church ? 

6. Giye a brief sketch of the history of the T<f>11ards, their opiniona, 
and the treatment they met with. 

6. Mention eome of the ai]^:umenta used for and against the diyorce 
of Henry YIII. and Katharine. 

7. What was the date of the Act of the "Six Articles"? What waa 
their purport, and what were the penaltiea incurred fay those who 
opposed tnem? 

8. What were the alteratums made In the words of administra- 
tion of the Eucharist in the two Liturgies of Edward YI^ and snhae- 
quently? 



jAKUABTy 1851. 



Firtt Dkrition, A, 



1. To what date do the historical books of the Kew Testament 
carry the history of the Christian Church ? Mention some of the 
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diief fiiots subeequent to this period wluoh are to be gathered from 
iba other books oi the Canon? 

2. With whom is the Gnoetio heresy said to have originated ? What 
irere the distinctive features of this system? 

3. By what emperor were authoritative instructions respecting the 
Christians first issued ? Give some account of their tenor and general 
e^ct upon the Church. 

i. Give a sketch of the life of Origen. 

§. What was the conduct of Constantino towards the Christians 
beJDre the period of his decdarin^ himself in favour of Christianity ? 
Wken and by whom was he baptized ? 

6. Give a short account of the circumstance which was the imme- 
diate cause of the breach between Henry YIII. and the See of Bome? 

7. Mention with their respective dates the different revisions of the 
English Prayer-Book. 

8. What was the date, the object, and the result of the Savoy 
Conference ? 

. Urst Division, B, 

1. Mention any circumstances which were likely to have been 
fiivourable to the early progress of Christianity,— (1) among the 
Heathen, (2) among the Jews. 

2. Give an account of the first persecution to which the Church 
was subjected ; its origin, termination, and immediate consequences. 

3. Who are meant by the '* Apostolic Fathers'* ? Name the chief 
of them, giving a short sketch oi the life of Polycarp. 

4. Mention the respective causes of the Meletian and Bonatian 
schisms. 

6. What is the date of the edict of Constantino in favour of 
Christianity ; and what were the chief privileges accorded by him 
to the Church ? 

6. What evidence is there of opposition on the part of the English 
Church to Papal encroachments pnor to the Reformation ? 

7. (Mve an account of the Bishops' and King's Books. In what 
reign were these put forward 1 

8. GHve a sketch of the life and opinions of Bishop Hooper. 

Second Division, A. 

1. Mention any circumstances which were likely to have been 
unfavourable to the eai'ly progress of ChriBtiaDity^(l) among the 
Heathen, (2) among the Jews. 

2. Give the date of the first Christian Council, the reason for its 
assembling, and its decision. 

3. State what is known conceminjg^ Apollonius of Tfana. What 
arguments were drawn firom his life during the second and third 
oenturiee? 

4. Give some account of the state of the Church under Diocletian. 
6. Who was Arius ? What was the nature of his heresy, and in 

what manner was it condemned by the Church ? 
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6. Oive adceteh of the life of WioUf. 

7. What u the date and sabstance of the aet of the Six Artiolea? 

8. What important statutes connected with the Reformation were 
passed on the accession of Elizabeth ? Compare the Injunctiona of 
Elisabeth with those of Edward YI. 

Steond IHrHtion, 3, 

1. Who were the earliest enemies of the Christian Church, and by 
what consideration was their hatred restrained ^ 

2. What is the date of the first systematic persecution of the 
Christians by the heathen ? Mention some of the more remarkable 
circumstances connected with it. 

3. Who was Montanus 1 What were the chief features of the 
system known by his name, and by what Council were they con- 
demned ? 

4. What is the earliest evidence which we possess of the setting 
apart of buildings for Christian purposes? In what manner were the 
first Christians accustomed to meet for worship ? 

5. Give an acccount of the assembling of the Council of Nice. 

6. What is the date of the mission of St. Augustine? What evi- 
dence is there of the existence of a Church in this country before 
this period 1 

7. Give some account of the Articles of 1536. 

8. Mention the chief circumstances connected with the imprison- 
ment and death of Cranmer. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



Ahrax€i8t 60. 

Adamites, 66. 

AgawB, 23. 

Amtl^M. the younger, 37. 

AJban, at, first British martvr, 103. 

Alexander Severua, first Emperor 
who tolerated the Christiaixs, 85. 

Alexandria, Christianity at, 45. 
First Bishop of; 4& Catechetical 
school at, 75. Persecution at, 8 1. 
Bishops 0^ 109. 

Allegory, Scriptures explained by, 82. 

Alogi, 66. 

Ananim and SappTdra, struck dead, 
15. 

Anamts, high-priest, 19. 

Anicetus, 67. 

Annian/us, second Bishop of Alex- 
andria, 46. 

Antioch, the Church at, 34. First' 
and second Bishops of, 35. Con- 
troversy on conformity to Mosaic 
Law, 41. Two Bishops at, 56. 
Council at, against Novatian, 92. 
Bishops of, 109. 

AfUonimis Pius, £mperor, 64. Edict 
of, 67. 

ApoUmarim, Apology o^ 70. 

ApdllonUu, martyr under Commo- 
dus, 76. 

Apologies, of Quadratns and Aristi- 
des, 62. Of Justin Mar^, 66, 
67. Of Athenagoras, M^to, 
Miltiades, and Apollinarius, 70. 
Of Tertullian, 79. 

Apologists, list of. lia 

Apostacy, meanmg of, 27. Dis- 
tinguished from heresy, 95. 

AposUes, appointment of, 12. Ple- 
beians, 12. List of, 13. Their 
commission, 13. Eflhsion of 
Holy Ghost upon, 14. Circum- 
stances favourable to, 17. Duties 
of 18. Dispersion of, 38. Creed 
of; 38. Fate of, 55. 



ApostoUc Faffters, 55. 

j!Wotacti^, 71. 

A^quarii, 71. 

ArcJielaus, ethnarch, 11. 

Arianism, 106. Condemned by Coun- 
cil at Nice, 107. 

Arians, called Porphvrians, 107. 

Aristides, Apology of, 62. 

Arius, opinion of, on doctrine of the 
Trinity condemned, 106. 

Aries, Council at, 104. 

Artemon, 78. 

Asia, Churches of, 41. 

Ath&lsts, Christians so called, 47. 
How regarded by Boman laws, 
48. 

Athenagoras, Apology of, 70. 

Athens, first Bishop oi^ 40. Bishops 
of, 109. 

AUalus, tortured, 74. 

Augustus, reigned at Christ's birth, 8. 

Awelian, Emperor, 98. 

Baptism, mode of administering, 23. 
In second century, 80. By here- 
tics, 88, 94. Infant, 94. 

Bar-Cochebas, 61. 

Bardesaries, 72. 

Barnabas, an Apostle, 38. Apostolic 
Father, 57. 

BasiUdes, 60, 94. 

BeryUus, supported Patripassians, 
78. Heresy of; 87. 

Bishop, ^tbL 19, Origin of term, 20. 
Distinction between, and Priest, 
36. 

Bishops, in second 
Lapsed, 94. Of 
salem, Antioch, 
and Athens, 109. 

BUmdim, martyred, 74. 

Byzantium, 105. 

CabaMsts, & 
CoBdMainus, 104. 



century, 80. 

Bome, Jeru- 

Alexandria, 
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CaUgvIa, 83L Statue of at Jera- 
salem, 84. 

Canon (if SorMure^ 64. 

Carpooniies, 64. 

Camtae^ CouneOs at, on baptiffln 
by neretics, 96. 

Ckxtaphrvffiam. 7X 

CatetsheHoal <Sdkwf, Alexandria, 76. 

Catechumeng^ 16. 

Caffuxres, 71. 

Ca&utri, 92. 

OathoUo, meaning of^ 104. 

CSebitf, 68. 

Cerdo, 57. 

CSerdcm, 65. 

CeHnOius, 43. 

CntMcofed, 9a 

CkOiatte, 60. 

CAorepiscqp^ 23. 

CHRIST, politioal state of world at 
birth at, X ReUgtons ditto, 3. 
UfeoCS. C^oifbdon and ascen- 
sion at, 10. Gnostic ojpinion of; 
39. Simple humanity or, asserted 
by Paul of Samosata, 97. 

Chrimaniiyy flotltioas causes of pro- 
gress («; 17. Laws first enacted 
a^^iinst, 47. Why called a 
"destnictiye supentition," 47. 
In Britain, 76. Progress nn- 
der Commodns, 76. Advanced 
by quick succession of Roman 
lonperors, 86. Progress under 
Goraian, 87. Supposed extinc- 
tion oi; 102. 

CkHtUans, first so called, 34. Other 
names of; 34. Banished fhxm 
Bome, 40. Judaizing, 41. 
Charged with burning Borne, 48. 
At PeUa, 60. Mode of worship, 
69. Number of in second cen- 
tury, 81. Lapsed, 9a Pestilence 
attributed to lenity towards 
them, 93b Free from persecu- 
tion under Oallienus, 9a 

ChurcfL derivation and meaning of, 
1. Foundation of; 14. First esta- 
blishment of, 16. Government 
of primitive, 20. Authorihrand 
subordination in, 21, 82. i>i8ci- 
pline in, 28. First year at, 31. 
ApostoUc management of; 82. 
State oi; at end ra flist century. 
67. Doctrine, ftc., of, in second 
century, 79. Doctrine, &&, of; 
in thud century, 100. The 
Catholic 104. 

Claudius, Emperor, 35. 

element, Aponolic Father, 6a 

— ^— i^Alexandria, 76. 



Commendatory Letten, 82. 

Commodua, Emperat, 7a 

Communis qf Goode, la 

Cai^bsaon. 4S. 

Cof^rmowm, origin of, 27. 

ConstanUne, £mperor, 103. Miracu- 
lous Conversion of; 104. Edict 
erf; in favour of Christians, 106. 
Established Christianity, loa 
Baptism and death of; loa 

Constaniku CMorua, CsBsar, 101. 

ConaubstanUaUty, doctrine €€, .107^ 

OonHnents, 71. 

ComeUus, first Gentile convert, 35. 

, Bishop of Bome, opposed 

byNovatian, 9X Martyred, 93. 

Council, at Jerusalem, 41. First 
Christian, 42. At loonium, 8a 
At Bome, 91. At Antiooh, 92. 
At Carthage on baptism by 
herelics, 96. At Aries, 104. At 
Nice, 106, 107. First General 
or (ecumenical, 107. 

Creed, AposUes*, 38. Nicene, 107. 

Creeeene, 6a 

Crou. Yision of the, 106. 

Cyprian, 88. Conduct with regard 
to lapsed Christians, 91. 

Datfid, posterity of; put to death by 
Domitian, 63. 

Deacons, 18. Duty and power oi^ 
la Numbered 31. 

Jkaeonesses, 21. 

Deckts, Emperor, persecution under, 
89. 

Dtfence of Minntius Felix, 86. 

Demiurgus, 29. 

Dioceses, origin of, 22. 

Diocletian, Emperor, 99. Persecu- 
tion under, 101, 102. 

Dionyakis of Corinth, 70. 

Alexandria, opposed 

Patripassians, 7a Account of; 9a 

Disc^pies, the Seventy, la 

Doceke, 30 

Domitian^ Emperor, 51. Persecu- 
tion by, 62. 

Donatists, 104. 

Easter, controversy concerning, 67. 
Practice of English Church oon- 
ceming,68. Decision of Council 
at Nice concerning, 107. 

Ebionites, opinions (xt, 6a Origin 
of name, 6a 

Eccleaia, derivation and meaning 
of; 2. 

Boeiesiastlcal History, definition at, 
1. Souroesof; 2. 

Eckctles, 77. 
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JBkkn^ 20. 

Ekuikerua, Biahop of Borne, 74, 7& 

JBlxtd, 61. 

EncraUtes, 71. 

J^kesus, fint Bishop ot, 41. 

Xvfebius, baptised Constantine, 106. 
Opilbsed homooaslan faith at 
Goanoil of Nice, 107. Aooount 
of, 107, 108. 

SwmaeU8t»„ 33. 

Evas/istMS^ 67, 

ExixmmmnicijslAon^ 28. 

FktUltful, the, 16. 

Qakrka, CsBsar, 101. 

OiUUeanSf 6. 

QaUiemuij Emperor, 96 

CfaOus, Emperor, 92. 

CknmeB, Secular, 84. 

OaulonUeSj 6. 

GeiMea, first oalloi; 85. Servioeof; 
38. CoiiYerts not required to 
obserye Jewish rites, 42 

OnogHdsm, how far founded by 
Simon Magus, 27. Aeoonnt of; 
27 to 30. Chief writers against, 
30. St Paul's allusion to, 30. 
Befated by St John, 54. Pre- 
valence of, 78. 

Oordian, Emperor, 87. 

Ooepel, first spread oC, 15. Obstacles 
to progreM of, 32. Ciroum- 
stanoes favourable to, 82. 

Oreaory Thaumatuirgus,97. 

Hadrian, Emperor, 61. Deoree of, 63. 

HegeHppiu^ 69. 

HeUeniMto, 18. 

Heresy, meaning d, 27. Distin- 
guished fhnn apostaey, 95. 
Origin of, in the east, 95. 

Heretice, early, 80. Listo^ 110. 

Hermas, Apostolic Father, 56. 

Hermit, first Christian, 9a 

Herod the QretU, 3. Character oC 5. 
Death of; 11. Division of his 
kingdom, 11. 

•ippck, II, 86, Perseontesthe 
ians, 87. 

AntimM, tetrarch, 11. 

HtiFod4an FomSly, table of, 4. 

Herodkm»,6. 

Hexapla, Origen'swork, 83. 

HteraeUes, loa 

High-priest, appointment of; IX 

HamoousianFcaffi, 107. 

Sjfdropartutates, 71. 

lllfiww, 2% 




James the Less, Bishop of Jemsalem, 
19. 

i son of Zebedee, 19. Apostolic 

protomartyr, 87. 

loomum, Council of, 86. 

Jerusakm, first Bishop of; 19. Coun- 
cil at, 41. Destroyed by Titus, 
49. Bishops oi; 109. 

JestML Gnostic distinction between 
Christ and, 29. 

Christ, hnmanityof; asserted by 

Theodotus, 78. 

Jews, sects of; 5. Beligloas state of 
at Christ's bhi;h. 7. Banished 
from Bome, 40. End of tonporal 
state of; 50. LastdisposiMi ot, 62. 

IgnaHus, on Church government, 21. 
Apostolic Father, 55. 

Incensers, 90. 

Indulgences, spiritual. Pope's daim 
toflrant 91. 

It^brntBavtutn, 94. 

John the Bamlist, account oi; 7. 

, the Evangelist, ottject of his 

Gospel, 43, 54. Sufferings undor 
Domitian, 52. Why called a 
martvr, 52. Bishop of Ephesns, 
54. Last of the Apostles, 54. 

IrenoBus, on Paschal controverqr, 68. 
Account of; 74.' 

Judcea, political state of; at Christ's 
birth, 6. State of in our Saviour's 
time, 12. Famine in, 35. 

Justin Mturtur, converted, 49. Ac- 
count of, 66, 67. 

Lapsed Bishops, 94. 

ChrisUans, 9a 

Leamdes, 81, 82. 
Letters ^ Peace, 9a 

Lidnius, 103, 105. 

Linus, first Bishop of Rome, 45. 

Martyred 51. 
Lucius, Bishop of Borne, martyred, 

93. 

, Christian British chief; 75. 

Luke, gospel of, 33. 
Lyons, martyrs at, 73. 

Magi, 9. 

MammcBo, favoured Christianity, 85. 

Mamii^uiBism, 98. 

Mardon, 65. 

Marcu s Au reMus, Empenv, 69. 

Martyrs under, 69. 
MaHorinus, 104. 
Maiie, gospel of; 88. Bishop of 

Alexandria, 46. 
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MarUaij 94. 

Mart^, Fint Apostolic, 37. Why 
80 callecL 4S. Under Nero, 48. 
Under Domitian, 52. Under 
Nerva, 53. Commemorative an- 
niyersary o^ 56. Under Marcnfl 
Aureliiu, 69. At Lyons and 
Vienne, 78. Under Serems, 81. 
Under Maximinus, 87. Under 
Dedus, 89. Under Gallos, 93. 
Under Valerian. 93. Under Dio- 
cletian, 102. first British, 103. 

Mary^ Virgin, 39. 

MaxenUus, 105. 

Maxindanus^ 103. 

MaximiUa^ follower of Montanns, 72. 

Maximinus. Emperor, 87. 

Meledan Schism, IQS. Condemned by 
ConncU at Nice, 107. 

MdUo, Apology of; 7a 

Menander, 51. 

MiOenkim, 59. 

MUtiades, Apology of, 70. 

Minutius FeRx, his Defence, 85. 

Mirad/e», 57. 

MonacMsm, 90. 

Moncurchians, 78. 

MonUxnus, 71. Condemned by Conn- 
cil of Iconium, 72, 86. 

MosaiUi Law, conformity to not 
necessary, 41. 

iVoftiZtw, 78. 

Naztxrenes, opinions of; 50. 

NeocoBsarea, Bishop of; 97. 

Nero, Emperor, 45. Fersecates 

Christians, 48. 
Nerva, Emperor, 53. Hartyrs nn- 

d^ 53. 
ISice, Conncll of; 106, 107. 
Mcciaitans, heresy of the, 53. 
Ifoetus, supported Fatripassians, 78. 

Heretical yiews 0^ 88. 
NovaUan, excommunicated, 91. 

Schism, 91, 92. 
NomxtuSy otjected to Cyprian as 

Bishop of Carthage, 88. £x- 

conmiunicated, 91. Supported 

Novatian, 92. 

CMapla, Origen*8 work, 84. 

(Eoms, 29, 65. 

qphUay 6& 

Origen, confuted Celsus, 64. Opposed 

Fatripassians. 78. Account o^ 

82. Errors o^ 84. 
Onenjofw, 61. 

Pamphibu, Eusebius so called, 107. 
Pamtiaams, president of Catechetical 
school at Alexandria, 75. 



Papias, 57. Fropagated doctrine of 
amillenium, 59. 

Pcuchal Controversy, 67. 

Patripassians, 78. 

Paul, journeys of; 39 to 41. Change 
of name, 40. Epistles o^ 40, 41, 
44, 45. Disagreement with Feter, 
43b Imprisoned, 44. At Borne, 
44. Supposed to have yisit^ 
Britain, 45. First Apostle who 
visited Borne, 45. Marbnred 48. 

of Samosata, supported Fatri- 
passians, 78. 

qf TTtebes, first Christian her- 
mit, 90. 

PauNanists, 97. 

PeUa, Christians at, 50. 

Pentecost, day of; 15. 

Persecution, Degmning of, 16. On 
death of Stephen, 25. Freedom 
from Boman, 47. Causes of 
Boman, 47. First general, 48. 
The ten, 48. Not unfavourable 
to Christianity, 49. Under 
Domitian, 52. Under Marcus 
Aurelius, 69. At Lyons and 
Vienne, 73. Under Severus, 81. 
Under Maximinus, 87. Under 
Decius, 89. Under Gallus, 92. 
Under Valerian, 93. Under 
Diocletian, 101, 102. 

Peter, disagreement with Faul, 4& 
Last mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture, 43. At Bome, 46. Mar- 
tyred, 48. 

Pharisees, 5. Jealous of Sadducees, 17. 

Philip (Herod), tetrarch, 11. 

meDeacon, 26. 

, supposed first Christian 

Emperor, 88. 

Phrygians, 72. 

PlaUmbts, 77. 

PUny, letter of to Tn^an, 58. 

Polycarp, Apostolic Father, 56. 
Engaged in Faschal controversy, 
68. 

Polyorates, engaged in Faschal con- 
troversy, 68. 

Pontkis Pilate, U. Banishment of; 3S. 

Porphyrians, Arians so called, 107. 



P 
P 
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Ushop of Lyons, martyz«d. 



*orphyry* 
*omims,m 

Praxeas, 78. . 
Prayers, common, 23. 
Preaching, 23. 
Pres^fer, 20, 3& 
Priest, legal age of, 8. 
PrisdUa, follower of Montanns. 72. 
Procurators, duties and list o^ 11. 
Besidenoeo^ 12. 
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Propheoif, gift of, 36. 

Prosel^tes^ 35. 

ProUmartyr^ Stephen, 24. ApostoUa 

87. 
PubHo WonMpj first eyldenoe of 

edifice for, 86. Edifices for, 100, 

101. 
PvbUcans, & 



OuodraAtf , Apo 



Apology of, 62. 



Borne, Christianity at, 45. Church 
founded there, 45. First Bishop. 
45. Persecution at, 84. Bapid 
succession of Emperors favour- 
able to Christianity, 85. Bishops 
of, 109. 

i8!a5e2{»c», supported Patripaasians, 

78. Heresy o^ 95. 
90. 
5. Jealous of Pharisees, 

17. 
Samariians, in some sense Jews, 26. 
Sanrneeeans, 61. 

SoTMedrimj 6, 12. Powers of, 25. 
Satuminiu, 60. 
Sauly 25. Conversion of, 31. At 

Antioch,34. (See Paul) 
Schism, meaning of, 27. The Mon- 

tanist, 71. The Meletian, 103. 

The Donatist, 104. 
Scribes, 6. 
Serpentinians, 66. 
Setkkms, 66. 
Severus, Emperor, 77. Persecution 

under, 81. 
SOas, 42. 
Simcn Magus, 26, 27. How far 

founder of Gnosticism, 27. 

Opinions of Dr. Burton and 

Iffosheim upon, 30. Met Peter 

at Borne, 46. 
Skmmy, origin of, 27. 
Stella*, the Deacon, martyred, 24. 
, Bishop of Bome, on bap- 
tism by heretics, 88, 95. 
SockUanism, reputed father of; 97. 
Suffiroffons, 22. I 



Shflvanus, 42. 

Symeon, second Bishop of Jerusalem, 

20. Martyred, 58. 
Synod, 80. Upon lapsed Christians, 

91. At Bome, 91. 

Taiian, 71. 

Telesphorus, martyred, 65. 

TertuBian, a Montanist, 71. Opposed 
Patripassians. 78. Account of, 
79. Origin of his Apology, 81. 

Thaumaiurgus, Gregory, 97. 

Theodoras, 97. 

Theodotus, 77. 

ITieopMus of AnHoch, 70; 

Theophoms, 55. 

ITierapeuice, 4& 

Thundering L^/ion, 73. 

Thurifloatores, 90. 

Tknothy, Paul's companion, 40. Cir- 
cumcision of, 40. Bishop of 
Ephesus, 41. Martyred, 53. 

Titus, desfxoyed Jerusalem, 50. 
Emperor, 51. 

Traditores, 90, 102. 

Iir0an, Emperor, 58. Instructions 
concerning treatment of Chris- 
tians, 59. ' 

Irini^, doctrine of in second cen- 
tmy, 79. Opinion of Sabellius 
upon, 95. Opinions of Alexan- 
der, Bishop of Alexandria, and 
of Arius upon, 106. 

Trypho, 67. 

Unitarians, doctrines ot, similar to 
those of Patripassians, 78. 

ValenHnus, 65. 

Valerian, Emperor, persecution un- 
der, 93. 

Vespasian, besieged Jerusalem, 49. 

Victor, engaged in Paschal contro- 
versy, 68. 

Vienne, martyrs at, 73. 

Virgin Mary, 39. 

Whitsuntide, 80. 
Worship, public, 22. 
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Abuses, Ecclesiastical, tending to 
bring about Beformation, 135, 
136. 

Acton, Sir Boger, executed under 
Henry V., 133. 

AJbigenset, 124. 



Altars, removal of, 178. 
Anabaptists, burnt as heretics, 155. 
Annates, or First-fruits, 135. Given 

to king, 153. 
Archbishop. In British Church, 115. 
Arianim, in BritiOn, 114. 
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ArUdM, the Six, 162. Efliwt of; 16& 

Sererities nutlgated, 168. Be- 

Yoked, 164, 171 

, the Ten, 166. 

of BeUgUm^ the Portf -4wo, 

181. I>enoimced as '* pestwerouB 

and abominable'*. 185. 
, the Thirty-nine, 

197. 
A$kew, or Aysoougfa, Anne, bomt, 

168. 
AugmenkxtUmt, Court of; 169. 
Augsbwrg^ Diet of; 148. Gonflwsion 

oi; 14a Used in framing Arti- 
cles of Beligion, 181. 
Afigwtine^ founded English Ghnreh, 

11& Proposed union with 

British Bishops, 115. 
AumtatiniiaM. 121. 
Amgnon, residence of Popes, 131. 
Afftoougk, or Askew, Anne, burnt, 

163. 

BabiflonUh Captkrih/j Lotiier's work, 
141. 

JBMnAoifi, martyred, 149. 

Bancn^ Archbishop, opposed Puri- 
tanism. 199. 

Baptiam^ infant, denied in the 
reign of Edward YL, 176. 

BarOiohmew'B Hoapitai, 188. 

Baiffidid, martyred, 149. 

Bwket^ demolition of his slirine, 159. 

Beoon, Thomas, contributed to the 
first book of Homilies, 172. 

Bede, Feneni&fe, 116. 

Bertram, or Batram. his work De 
Corpore et Sangvme Dei, irreoon- 
dleable with modem Popery, 179. 

BSbU, translations of, 199, 130. 

Printed translations of; 164. Set 

• up in Churches, 165. Beading 

of; prohibited, 165. Authorised 

English yersion of, 165. 

JBiMyt Thomas, martyred, 149. 

Bishops, in British ChuiclL 115. 
Investiture of, 118. Election of; 
in early part of reign of Henry 
ynL, 139. Consecration oaths 
of; 152. New law regulating 
election and consecration of, 154. 
Book, or Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man, 166. Acknowledged 
d^iendence upon oivil power, 
169. Election o^ changed in 
of Edward Yl, 172. 
spread of TinckUiTe's 
ions there, 180. 

BohtmUans, 124. 

Bo knn, A nne, mairied to Henry 
vni, 152. Exeouted, 166. 




Ammmt, in fkvoar of king||B Boprii- 
maoy. 154. Opposed Keforma- 
tion in reign of Edwaid VL, 
169. Imprisoned in Fleet, 172. 
Imprisoned in Tower, 174. 

AxiiJIe, Bishops', or InstitDtlon of a 
Christian Man, 16& 

King's, or I^ecessary Enidi- 

tion ora Christian Man, 166. 
qf Ckmanon Prater. 174. 



Beoepj^on of, 175. Beyi^n o^ 
180. l>enounced as " pestiferous 
and abominable*', 185. Ezeln- 
sire use of; ei^oined in reign of 
Elizabeth, 194. Alterationfl in, 
195. 

BreMbrd, John, martyred, 167. 

Brrukoardine, Tliomas, 125. 

Bucer, Martin, helped Cranmer to 
revise Prayer-Book, 18a 

Bulls, papal, meaning of, 12a 

Caer4e(m, or St David's, Arch- 
bishop of; 115. 

CaMn, consulted by Cranmer upon 
Articles of Bel&ion, 181. 

Canmegio, Cardinal appointed to 
tty legality of Heniy^s manii^se 
in England, 146. 

Canon Law, founded oa False De- 
cretals, 117. 

CarmelUes, 121. 

CkOechism, Crsmner's, 178, 174 

Caffiarine, Gt A rragon. married to 
Henry VIIL, 144. Her marriage 
pronounced invalid, by Cran- 
mer, 152, by Pariiament, 153. 
Death of; 156. 

Cheke, tutor of Edward YL, 166. 

ChUsheleff, Archbishop, Constitatlons 
oi, 133. 

ChrisHan&ff, introduced into Britain, 
lis. 

Chttirch, British, 118. Independent 
of Bome, 114. EpisQopia], 114. 
Little vexed by persecution, 114. 
Author in, 114. Bishops in, 116. 
Bejected union with Augustine, 
116. Confonned to Koman 
Church, 116. 

^1 English, 1 1 5. Early dissen- 
sions in, 116. Belation to Bome 
at early period, 116. King, 
supreme head of; 148, 154. 
-, Boman, (See Bome.) 



Ckrgy, submission of the, 148. Be- 
snlt o£ 149. Confirmed, 158. 
"^sitation o^ in reign of Edward 
Vt, 170. Marriage o^ specially 
attwdaed, 186. 
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Cobiham, Loard. (Sir John Oldcastle) 
aoooantof, 139, 133. 

Cola, Dean of St Paul's, 137. 

CcUeges, Ac, revenues o^ given to 
crown, 173. 

CSommendam, livings held in, 147. 

Convmon Prayer, Book of, 174. Be- 
oeption of, 175. Revision of^ 180. 
Denoonoed as " pestiferons and 
abominable," 185. Exclusive 
use of; adjoined in reign of Eliza- 
beth, 194. 

Ckmnwadon, in both kinds, establish- 
ed, 172. New Service, 173. 

Conoordat, 134. 

Ckv^kssion, of Augsburg, 143. Of 
Torgau, 143. Of wittemberg, 
197. 

C<mgi^£l^ 154. 

Cmstanoe, Council of, 128, 130. 

C(m8iU)9tamUaUon^ maintained by 
Luther, 142. 

ConmooatUm, meaning^ of; 130. Con- 
demned translation of Bible, 
130. Incurred penalty of prae- 
munire, 139. Beoognised kmg's 
supremacy, 148. Judged Henrv's 
marriage with Cathanne invalid, 
151. ]$^gatived Pope's jurisdic- 
tion in England, 155. Recc^- 
nised communion in both kinds, 
173. Upheld papal authority in 
reign 01 EUzabeth, 195. 

CoimKMs, introduced by Theodore, 
116. Of Constance, 128, 130. 
Of Basle, 134. 135. OfFerrara, 
135. At itfarburg, on Eucharist, 
143. Of Trent, 144. 

CouHqfAuffmentaliUms, 169. 

CSooerdoZe, Miles, first printed whole 
Bible in English, 164. 

Coxe, tutor of Edward YL, 168. 

Oonmer, Hiomas, met Heniy YIIL, 

150. Opinion on divorce, 150, 

151. At Court of Borne, 151. 
Married, 152. Pronounced 
Henry's marriage with Catha- 
rine invalid, 152. Made Arch- 
bishop, 152. Conductwithregard 
to consecration oath& 153. Con- 
sedradon of; 153. His explana- 
tion ofking's supremacy, 154. His 
views of the dusolution of mo^ 
nasteries, 160. Opposed the "Six 
Articles", 168. Separated fh>m 
bis wife, 163. His Great Bible, 165, 
Compiled the "Ten Articles", 
165. Translated litany, 167. Set 
forth first Book of Homilies, 
171. His Catechism, 173, 174. 
IBs TiewB iqKm transubstanti- 



atioa, 179, 180. Revised Frayer- 
Bo6k, 18a Consulted Mdanc- 
thon and Calvin upon Articles 
of Religion, 181. His last public 
work in the Reformation, 188. 
DecUned to flee on Mary's acces- 
sion, 184. Imprisoned, 185. His 
life and martyrdom, 188 to 191. 
His character, 191. 

Cromwell, Thomas, advocated Wol- 
sey's cause, 148. Henry's vice- 
gerent in eiDclesiastical matters, 
157. Disgraced, 162. 

Onuadea^ 119. 

DBPJtfs, 8L, or Caer-leon, Arch- 
bishop of, 115. 

Decretals, False, 117. 

Dd^nder of the JFtott^ title 0^142. 

Diet, meaning of, 142, Of Worms, 
142. Atl^h^ 143. 

DiffrUties. Ecclesiastical, conferred 
by kinff in Saxon times, 1 18. 

Divorce, of Henry YIIL, argument 
on, 149. 

Dommicans, 121. 

Edioard I., checked papal power, 
119. 

///., checked papal power, 

119. 

VI., bom, 156. Accession 

ot, 168. First step towards Re- 
formation in his reign, 170. 
Repeal of various statutes un- 
fkvourable to Reformation in his 
reign, 172. First Communion 
OfSoe ot 173. Revision of 
Divine Offices in reign of, 174. 
Death of, 183. Endowed hospi- 
tals, 183. His dying ii^uno- 
tions, 183. 

EUzabeth, Queen, bom, 154. Arrest- 
ed, 18& Accession of; 193. Her 
cautions proceedings, 193. Early 
acts to forward Reformation, 
194. Leniencqr to Ronumist 
party, 194. 

Erasmus, influence o^ 137. Com- 
mentary of; set up in Churches, 
164. Paraphrase of; set up in 
Churches, 172. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, converted 
by Augustine, 115. 

Euckarist, conlroverfy concerning 
in Gomany, 142. Council at 
Marburg upon* 143. Question 
of; 178. 

Faith, Justification by, distinctive 
ground of Bfefiormation, 141. 
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liriM ot, in iei«ii of Henry 

Ctamch 



««^^ 




writer, 114. , _ 

Fdynr, Bidiom maitjrad, IW. 
FintJfiuiiB, or Annaies* 135. Giren 

to king, 1531 
.Fbkcr.^^hop, idtand to dedare 

Catharine's iasoe ilkcitiaBate, 

155l Executed, li& 
Fitertlpky Bieiiard, IKk 
Fnma»I^ Ganecrdat with Pdpe 

LeoX^ 13& 
FnmeiKtau, lit. ., .. 

F^rtderiek ike Wiae, fkTOondliBaMr, 

14S. 
/THorv, 121. 
Frttk, John, Immt, IHu 

Gardimer, ndiop, Wabook JDcFmi 
OMfenfid, 164. Omitted ikom 
list of Edward's oonneil, 168. 
Opposed Beformatian in reign 
cr £dward, 1G9. Defended use 
of images, ITO. Impriaoned in 
Fleet, ITSL Made J^ord Chan- 
oeDor, 184. ^ ^ 

Fope, sent Angosnne to 
_.rtain, 11& 

Grot, Lady Jane, executed, 18a 

GrnMfele, Robert. liS. 

Heaih, Bishop, imprisoned, 177. 
Henry /., oonoessianB to Borne, 118. 
/7., oonoessions to Borne, 118. 
IJI^ oonoessions to Bome, 11& 
JV^ burning of heretics first 
authorized nnw him, 132. 

y^ Lord Cobham and othors 

exeented under him, 13S, 133. 
Extension of persecuting princi- 
ples in rdgn oC 1 8a 

J-ITH; advanced Wolsey, 146. 

VJiLy dreomstanoes nnder 

wliidi lie ascended the throne, 
186. Attached to writings of 
Thomas Aqninas, 137. Be- 
gtriotedpririleffes of the deny, 
13a Bedaranon of; upon im- 
inanities of dergy, 139. Wrote 
against Luther, 141, 142. Called 
^a)efender of the Faith", 142. 
HairiedtoCatharineofAnragon, 
144. CGommenoed contest with 
Bone, 14& His mairiage lodged 
mJawftd by English ^diops, 
bat ophdd by rope. 145. Be- 
ftised to appear before Papal 
Isgates, and dted to Borne, 146b 
Awmammt <m his diTOiTee, 149. 



Met with Cnamer, isa lUrneH 
Anne BoleTn, is*. Bw»^- 
Bmieatod, issl Maaiage ^tti 
Catliaiine pronoaced nnrnaa, 
by Qranmer, 152, 1^ P^rfamort. 
153L Received monastic i«^^ 
nnea, !«. Pcaeitcd^caiwe^of 

tlie *• 8ix Artides", 163. .-^Mnn- 
laries of ftith in his reto, l® 

to ICT. Death oC IW-™* 
inlhKnee upon the BcnonnaaoB, 

167 
ffertiia, bandngct, 132. Iaw ftr 
boining nKwfiiled, 15 X ^^ 

SMerodoxy, iirt«>**f* ™L^' 
many in reign of Bdwam vj^ 

17IL 

HUddmmi, « Cregwy Vll^in. 
HomOkM, first and second books ot 

17L , 

Hcoker, "the jndickms," cppoaed 

Booper, Bf8ho|N maniftrte d tch is- 
''^Sitlaili^t, 177. Martyred, 

187. _ 

JETovOnl, Bartholoinew% 183. 

JliMMe, Bidiard, 18& 

Attf, John, 130. 

Jerome €fPTag¥^ 131. ^^ 

Jewel John, pi«i«red seeond Book 

of Homing 171. BOachalleDge 

andApoiogy* 197. 
^nagee, 17a 

tmSimiksifUieClersn/, I5',*if- 
Impropriator^ lay, on«"l<'^ *••■ 
iiiSu^^enoes, 118. Snleof; 148. 
JMbitf Amtfsm, denied hi reign off 
^Edward VL, 176l 
JflfHOii^ion of o cansKon Jfim. «r 

Biahqps'Book, 16a ^ _ ^ 
iMurrec&ie, «»*« ^ T. Wyatt 

and Doke of Soffidk, 18a 
JMerdie^ 11& 
Jllfil I'lH. 144. 
IntroU, 17& 
/ftvcslttttyv, lia 
Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, bnnit, 

Jo^ ooncessioiis oC to B?"»*i JJ*- 
o/Gatmt, defended translatioD 

<tf Kble, 130. 

.Sina'9 Aml^ or Keeeasary Eraditioii 
of a Christian Man, 16a 

Prkner, 167. ^ , 

XUcMn, Bishop, reftased oath of 
supremacy, 194. 
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Xmghta HoapiiaUera, ot St John of 

Jemsakiin, eztmgnlshed, 160. 
KnoXy John, 187. 

Lambert, John, burnt, 15& 

LamerUaiUm qfa Simnar, by Queen 
Catharine Fair, 164. 

Latim/er, hia views of the disKdntlon 
of monasteries, 161. Deposed, 
163. Contributed to first Book of 
Homilies, 172. Hia life and 
martyrdom, 186, 18a 

JDauw, Ecdedastioal, revision of^ 177. 

League, of Smalcald, 144. 

Learning, cultivated about the time 
of Henry VIIL, 137. 

1^0% various kinds of, 11& 

Lto Z^ Pope, Concordat with 
Francis L, 135. ChanMster ot, 
14a Bxcommunicated Luther, 
141. 

Liianff, in English, 167. 

LoOarda, 124. Perseovtion (rf; 188. 

lAtiherf roused by sale of indul- 
gences, 140. Account of, 140 to 
144. Opinion o^ on Bucharist, 
142. 

Mcftimrg, GoQsdl at, on Eucharist^ 
143. 

Marriage^ of Clergy, specially at- 
tacked, 186. 

Martin V., election of; ended '* Schism 
of the Popes," 131. 

Mary, Queen, bom, 14& Her legiti- 
macy qnestionM, 146. Forbade 
use of Prayer Book in Edward's 
reign. 17& Accession of, 184. 
lumed, 186. Mart^ in reign 
of; 187 to 191. l)eath and 
character of; 192. 

Martyr. Peter, helped Cranmer to 
revise Prayer-Book, 180. 

MuK, meaning of; 142. Celebrated 
at Mary's coronation, 186, and 
at Elizabeth's, 193. 

MaUkeufaBma, 164. 

Mekmcthon, 143. Consulted bv 
Cranmer upon Articles of BeU- 
iriion, 181. 

MmMocmt Friara, 121. 

MonacMam, eztingulBhed in Eng- 
land, 160. 

Monaateriea, foundation of; inBritain, 
114. Creatures of the Papacy, 

167. Instructions fox visitation 
of, 157. Abuses and impostures 
in, 158. Dissolution of lesser, 

168. Dissolution of larger, 160. 
Application of their revenues, 
160. Papal precedent &r disso- 



lution of, 161. Benefits of; 161. 

Country gained by their dissolu- 
tion, 161. 
Monka, 120. injected, 169. Opposed 

Reformation in rdgn of iSaward 

VL, 169. 
Ifore, Sir Thomas, reAised to declare 

Catharine's issue illegitimate, 

164. Executed, 16& 
MortuMin, statute of; passed, 119. 
MortMory, meaning of, 136. 

Nag*a J7eadL tale of, 196. 
Neceaaary Erudition qf a Chriatian 
Man, or King's Bo(^ 160. 

Oa^, consecration, of Bishops, 162. 

Cranmer's conduct with r^ard 

to, 163. 
Ogleihorpet Bishopb cfowned EUaa- 

beth, 195. 
OldoaaUe, Sir John, (Lord Cobham,} 

account of; 132, 133u 
Ordtnal, New, 177. 

Palmer, JuIiniL 189i 

Pupal Authomty, daima to, 190. 
Practices tending to down&ll ot, 
122. Benundaaoai of; 153. 
Begularly and lawftiUy 6n> 
prMsed, 166. Bestored m reign 
of Man% 186. Benounced in 
rdgn of Elizabeth, 194. Convo- 
cauon supported, 196. 

Parker, Arohbwiop, consecration o^ 
196. 

Ptarr, Queen Catharine, fkvDured 
Beformation, 164. 

Pa*a, 81, in Britain, 113. 

Peacock, Be|[ina2d, account of; 134. 

Peaaantry, disturbanee amomgst, in 
reign of Edward VL, 176. 

PelagiMUam, in Britain, 114. 

Penieooatala, 121. 

PeraecuUon, by Befbtmen^ 166. In 
Mary's reign, I86L 

Peter'a-pence, 163. 

PkOhf, ot SpiOn, mantod to Queen 
Mary, 186. 

Pilgrimage qf Oraee, 158, 169. 

Pl^hmm'a Complaint, 126. 

PoJeJ' Cardinal, nis D^tmoe of (he 
Unity ^1A€ Church, 166l Aided 
rebellion In Emdand, 160. At 
Lambeth, 186L Death of, 192. 

Pope, oririn of name, 116. 

Poipedom, liUther's Iract against, 141. 

Pi^pea, Schism of the, 131. 

Poioer, papal, growth of 117. In 
England, 118. Declenaion of, 
119. ^ 
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Praciloe(^Papi8tUxilPrdate$, 166. 

iVicemiinlre, statute of; 190. Cionvo- 
oation inomred penalty of^ 139. 
Wolsey convicted under, 148. 
Qerffy nlaoed under, 148. 

Pragmaac Sanction^ 134. 

Prtmer, Ck)mmon, Book of. 174. 
Beoeption of, 175. BevlBion of, 
180. Denounced as " pestiferous 
and abominable." 185. Exclu- 
sive use of, enjoined in reign of 
Elizabeth, 194. 

Primer, King's, 167. 

Protector, Somerset nominated, 169. 

Protestant, origin of term, 143. 

Provieors, statute o^ passed, il9. 

Ptuiianitm, Cranmer drfended from 
charge of; 191. Biseof, 199. 

Radburtus, Faschasius, his work on 
the Eucharist, 179. 

jRatram, or Bertram^ his work De 
Corpore et Sangmne Dei irrecon- 
cQeable with modem Popery, 
179. 

R^brmaUo Legum, 181. 

M^i>rmation, silent progress of, 124. 
Abuses tending to oring about, 
135. In Germany, 140 to 144. 
Date of, 141. Culminating point 
of in Henry's reign, 166. Jealousy 
of, 167. Progress ot, in reign of 
Henry vm., 167, 168. Opposi- 
tion toJIn rdgn of Edwara YL, 
169. Thrown back on Mary's 
accession, 184. Early acts of 
£li2abeth to establish, 194. 
Benefits and defects of; 199, 200. 

JR^fi}rmer8, differences amongst, at 
death of Henry YIH, 168. In 
exile, divisions amongst, 187. 

Segulares, 121. 

IHohard il^ checked papal power, 
119. 

IHdley, preached against use of 
images, 170. Succeeded Bonner 
in see of London, 174. Views of 
transubstantiation, 179. First 
used revised Frayer-Book, 180. 
Hislife and martjnrdom, 188, 189. 

Sogers, John,'tookname of Matthew, 
165. Martyred, 187. 

Rome, Church of, eailv opponents of, 
122. Adoption orh CTch araoter- 
Istics, 122. Henry VIIL com- 
menced contest with, 146. Con- 
nection with renounced, 158. Re- 
established by Mary, 184, 185. 
Beconciliatlonwith, 18& Schism 
of; 198. 

Bood qf Grace, at Bezley, 158. 



Sanetuary, 186. 

Sautre, William, first heretic burnt 
inSmithfield, 132. 

iScAton. of the Popes, 131. Of Church 
of Rome, 198. 

Seouiaree, 121. 

Seymour, Lady Jane, married to 
Henry VIIL, 166. Death oi; 156l 

Shrine, demolition of Becket's, 159. 

Six Articles, ihe, 16% Effect of, 163. 
Severities mitigated, 163. Re- 
voked, 164, 172. 

Smdloald, league of; 144. 

Somerset, nominated Protector, 169. 

I^nres. Diet at, 143. 

^bmcMsh, Dr., argued against immu- 
nities of the deigy, 138. 

StepJien, concessions to Rome, 118. 

SuppUccUion qf the Beggars, 155. 

Supremacy, royal, recognised by 
Convocation, 148J>y Irarliament, 
153. More imd Fisher executed 
for denying, 155, 156. Denial of; 
made punishable in reign of 
Edward VL, 172. Disowned in 
reign of Mary, 18& Restored in 
reign of Elizabeth, 194. 

Taylor, Rowland, martyred, 187. 

Ten Articles, Hie, 165. 

T^zel, the Pope's agent in sale of 
indulgences, 140. 

Tewke^mry, martyred, 149. 

Theodore, sent to England, 116. 

TonstaU, Bishop, pnnested ajrainst 
kind's supremacy, 148. Innvour 
of king's supremacy, 155. Op- 
posed Reformation in reign of 
Edward VL, 169. 

Torgau, Confession of; 143. 

Tracy, William, his body burnt, 149. 

TVwwubstanHation, docUdne'ol 122. 
Modem origin of; 179. Gran- 
mer's views upon, 179, 180. Re- 
established, 185. 

Trent, Council of, 144. 

lifndaU, William, first printed part 
of Bible in English, 164. 

UnifbrmHu, Act of; 194. 

UnwersOies, consulted on Henry's 
divorce, 151. 

Urban II., Pope, commenced indul- 
gences, 118. 

VanParre, George, burnt, 176. 
rtmdois^ 123. 

Vestments, Saoefdotal, 177. 
Vicarages, origin at, 121. 
Visitauon^ar Chsrgy, in reign of 
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Waldenaee, 133. 

Waldo, Peter, 123. 

Warham, Arcfa biahop, coqjmed 
Heniy VJiL not to many his 
brother's widow, 145. Modified 
recognition of king's snpremacf, 
148. 

WMigift, Archbishop, opposed Fnri- 
taninn, 199. 

WiOa^e, John, 125. Attacked 
abuses of Bomanism, 126. Fro- 
oeedinffs against him, 127. Op- 
posed demand for papal tribute, 
127. Translated Bible, 127. 
Attacked transnbstantiation, 
127. His teaching prohibited by 
Oxford, 128. Died, 128. Con- 
demned by Comioil of Constancy 
138. His bones exhumed and 



burnt, 128. OpiAUtts of; 188. 
Histract, "Schism of the Popes,** 
131. 

Wwhard, 116. 

Wtndtelcomby Abbot of; on immnni- 
ties of the clergy, 138. 

Wittemberg, Confession of, nsed in 
framing Thirty-nine Articles, 
197. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, at first favourable 
to Henry's divorce, 145. Ap- 
pointed to try the legali^ of 
Henry's marriage in JBngland, 
146. Aeooont at, 146 to 148. 
Suppressed monasteries, 161. 

Worms, Diet of; 142. 

ZuingKus, opinion of; upon Eu- 
charist, 143. 
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NetD Ef^eological WLcx^ki^ 



The Mements of the Gospel Harmony, with an Appendix 
containing a Catena on Inspiration from the Ante-Nicene Falhers. 
By the Bev. B. F. Wbstcott, Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. 
doAj 6«. 6d. 

" The produOkm qfa yoimg Theologian qf great promise.''— 

T. K Abnou). 

" The mo9t remarkable and original part qfthe work is a long and moat 
car^tUy executed exposUion qf the Ante^Ifioene Doctrine of inspiration, 
drawn directly Jhm the writings qf the Fathers ihemseloe»f and a very in- 
teresting aocoumt qf some of me heretical Gospels and the Uttle4mown 
Clementines."— Twi Guardiah. 

The Elements of Apostolio Harmony : an attempt to de- 
termine the separate purposes and mutual relations of the Canonical 
Fpistles. By tne same Author. Pr^arinff. 

Cambridge Theologfioal Papers. Comprising those ^iTen 
at the Voluntary Theological and the Crosse Scholarship Examinations. 
Edited with References and Indices. By the Bev. A. r. Moob, K.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Fellow of St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury. 8yo. hds. 7s. 6a. 

This uHU bejbund a very us^ help to reading Jbr the Fokmtary Theotogi- 
oal tmdjor Ordination Examinations. 

8. Justini Flplosophi et Martsrris Apologia Prima. Edited, 

with a corrected Text, and English Introduction and Notes, by the 
Bev. W. Tbollope, MIA., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 8vo. hds. 
7s. 6d. 

Apologia EoolesieB AnglicaiUB. Huic TSovBd Edition! aooedit 

Epistola celeberrima ad Yirum Nobilem D. Scipionem, Patricium 
Venetum, de Concilio TridenUno conscripta. Anctore Joai7N£ Jogbllo, 
olim Episcopo Sarisbnriensi. Foolscap 8vo. hds. 4s. 6d. 

An Apology of the Church of England, and an Epistle to 

Seignior Sdpio concerning the Council orTrent, translated from the 
original Latin, and illustrated with Notes, drawn chiefh^ from the 
Author's *' Ddfence of the Apology." By the Bey. A T. Busssll, 
B.C.L. Fcap. 8yo. hds. 6s. 

This Edition of the Apology supplies what has long been considered detira- 
Ijkr—a series of ea^pumaiory and historical Notes and an Index. 

The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual 
Life of Man: Christ the Desire of all Nations; or the unconsoloiu 
Prophecies of Heathendom. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the years 
1845 and 1846. By B. C. Tbench, MA., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo. hdt. 7$. 6d, 
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Cambridge f October, 1851. 

Prosfecttts of a Series of i)$lanttal0 (OX Cj^eolOQi Cal 

^tUlUCnt^ preparing for publication by MACMILLAN 
and Co., Cambridge. 

In announcing the following THEOLOGICAL MANUALS, the 
Publishers wish briefly to state the object of the Series. 

One of the chief features of our time is the increasing importance 
attached to the study of Theology, and the want of a Series 
of Hand-books to the various departments of the science 
which should be at once concise, comprehensive, and accurate, 
has been widely felt and frequently expressed. The works here 
announced have been undertaken with a view to meet this 
want. They will endeavour to give, in a clear and interesting 
summary, the main facts and dates of each subject up to the 
present state of knowledge, as well as the results of personal 
research. Copious references to original authorities will be 
added, so as to guide the student to souBCES of infobmation, 
and likewise to guarantee the accuracy of the statements made. 

It is hoped that these books will thus supply trustworthy inform* 
ation adequate for those who from circumstances may be com- 
pelled to content themselves with the outlines and leading 
features of the respective subjects ; while they will afibrd guid- 
ance, and a compedious source of reference, to those who 
desire to make more detailed and intimate study. 

It is further hoped that the information will be given in a manner 
alike convenient for the professional student, and interesting 
to the general reader; and also, that the greater number of 
the books may he found not unfit for introduction into the 
higher claseee of our Schools, 



The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office 
in her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with 
her spirit and principles. But yet, in treating of the opinions 
and principles of other communions, every effort will be made 
to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation, — to deal with them in 
as simply historical a spirit as possible. 

In conclusion, it will be the aim of the writers throughout the 
series to avoid all dogmatic expression of doubtful or indi- 
vidual opinions. 



THE FOLLOWING WORKS OF THE SERIES ARE IN PREPARATION 



I. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. An Introdnction to the Stady of the Old Testament, with 

an Outline of Scripture History. By the Rev. Joseph Woollet, 
B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late Warden 
of the Queen's College, Birmingham. 

2. Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Hebrew Text of the 

Prophet Isaiah. By the Rev. J. J. S. Perownb, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 



II. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
1. Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek Text of the 

four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

)tes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek Text of the 

jionical Epistles and the Apocalypse. 



m. 
CHUECH HISTORY. 

1. A History of the ChriBtiaii Chnrch daring the First Six 

Centaries. Bj Jamss Baooden, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Yicar of Deddington, Oxon. 

2. From the Seventh Gentniy to the Reformation. 

By the Bey. Chables Harowiok, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's 
Hall, and Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

3. Daring the Reformation and to the end of XVIth. Gentary. 

By the same Author, 

4. From the Beginning of the XVII. Centory to the Present 

Time; embracing an account of the Rise and Progress of Dis- 
sent: and an outline of the Principles, Views, and Systems of 
the English Sects. By the Rey. T. L. Kingsbury, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and at Tottenham Park, Marlborough. 



rv^. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PEAYER. 

A History of the Book of Common Prayer, together with a 

Rationale of the several Offices. By the Rev. Fbanoib Proctor, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Catharine's Hall, and Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk. 

V. 

THE THREE CREEDS. 
An Historical Exposition of the Apostles', Nicenef & Athanasian 

Creeds. By Jambs Brogden, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Deddington, Ozon. 

TI. 

THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 

An Exposition of the Articles of the Church of England. 

By the Rev. T. L. Kingsbury, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and -Chaplain at Tottenham Park, Marlborough. 



The two following Works may he looked upon as Supplemental^ 

to the Series, 

1. The Elements of the Gospel Hannony: with a Catena on 

INSPIRATION, from tlie Writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
By the Rev. B. F. Webtoott, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8to. clothe 6«. 6(/. Now Ready. 

" The production of a young Theologian of great promine/'— T. K. Abvold. 

" The most remarkable and original part of the work is a long and moat careAiIly 
executed exposition of the Ante-Nicene Doctrine of Inspiration, drawn 
direcUy flrom the writings of the Fathers themselres: and a verj interest- 
ing account of some of the heretical Gospels and the little-known Clemen- 
tines.'* — Th£ Guakdiak. 

2. The Elements of Apostolic Harmony : an attempt to determine 

the separate purposes and mutual relations of the Canonical Epis- 
tles. By the same Author, Preparing, 



NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

1. 

An Elementary Treatise on the DUferential Calculus. 

By I. ToDHUNTEH, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Shortly, 
This work is intended for the use of Schools as well as for Students 
in the Universities, 

2. 

Juvenal: chiefly from the text of Jahn: with English Notes 

for tiie Use of Schools. By J. E. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge. Preparing, 

3. 

The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By the Rev. E. Thsinq, M.A., FeUow of King's Coll., Cambridge, 
18mo. cloth f 2s. Just ready, 

4 

An Epitome of the History of the Christian Church during 

the first Three Centuries and during the time of the Reformation. 
Adapted for the use of Students in the Uniyersities and in Schools. 
With Examination Questions. By W. Simpson, M.A., Queens' 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, impboted. Tn October, 

MACMILLAN & CO ' ^TDGE. 



MACMILLAN & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



ARISTOPHANES, 
A Commentary on the Works of Aristophanes. 

By "W. G. Clabk, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In Preparation, 

ARISTOTLE. 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle ; 

The Greek Text : with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 

Preparing. 

MSCHYLUS, 
A Translation into English Verse of the Prometheus Vinctos 

of -^schylns. With an Introduction and Notes. By C. G. 
PaowETT, M. A., Eellow of Caius College. 8vo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 

By the Rev. CHURCHILL BABINGTON, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Macanlay's Character of the Clergy in the latter part 

of the Seventeenth Century, considered. 8yo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

"Jpart from itt triumphant conclusion, a very finished piece of 
Criticism," — Christian REMBMBRANCERi 

The baker MSS. 
Index to the Manuscripts of Thomas Baker, (formerly Fellow 

of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge,) which are preserved in the 
British Museum and in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. bds. 7s. 6d. 

" These Manuscripts consist of transcripts of original documents 
various in kind, such as Charter s^ Statutes of Corporate Bodies, 
Wills, Royal and other Letters, Monastic, College, and University 
RegiiterSf Historical and Biographical Notices of Authors and 
their works, ij^c; the whole selected with remarkable judgment, 
so as to form an invaluable store of information otherwise unat- 
tainable," — Preface. 

B 
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By the Rev. E. H. BICKER8TETH, M.A., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Poems : including those which obtained the Chancellor's Medal for 
the Years 1844-45-46. In foolscap 8yo., cloth, 6s. 



By JOHN H. BOARDMAN, M.A., 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Mathematical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. 

1. 
ArithmetiG : Bules and Beasons. 12mo. cloth, 2b. 6d. 

2. 

Arithmetical Examples. i2mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

8. 

Arithmetic ; and Arithmetical Examples : being the above works 

bound together. 12mo. doth, 3s. 6d. 

4. 

Arithmetical Examples ; and Key. i2mo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

5. 
Arithmetic: Bules and Beasons; Arithmetical Examples: and 
the Key. Bound in one volume, 12mo., cloth, 4s. 

By Professor BOOLE. 

The Mathematical Analysis of Logic- 
Being an Essay towards a Calculus of Deductive Heasoning, 
8vo. sewed, 5s. 

Bumey Prize Essay. 

FOBBES, Rev. G. H., for 18*47. 8vo. bds. 58. 6d. 
Subject—" The Goodness of God." 

2. 
PRESCOTT, G. P. (B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,) for 1850. 

Subject — " The Unity of Design, which pervades the successive 
dispensations of Religion recorded in the Scriptures ; an argu- 
ment for the Truth of Revelation." ShorUy. 



Bp. bxttler. 

Butler's Analogy, an Analysis of. 

By the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L., late Fellow of Magdalen 
'College, Oxford. Second Edition. Time, cloth, 2s. 



Cambridge. 



Cambridge Gnstoms and Costumes. 

Containing upwards of one hundred and fifty (humorous) Vig- 
nettes. Ss. 6d. 



Cambridge Guide: 

Including Historical and Architectural Notices of the Public 
Buildings, and a concise account of the Customs and Ceremonies 
of ihe "Cniversity. With a sketch of the Places most worthy of 
remark in the County. A New Edition, with Engravings and 
a Map. Koyal 18mo. cloth, ds. 6d. 

Edited by W. THOMSON, M.A., 

Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 

Cambridge and Dnblin Mathematical Journal, 

Vols. I., II., m., rV., and V. 8vo. cloth, price 16s, each. 
Also No. XXV., being the first number of Vol. VI. 

Also recently published, a second Edition of the Cambridge 
Mathematical Journal, Vol. I.; being the First Series of the 
above Work. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

" Thit Periodical will be found to contain contributions by most of 
the first Mathematicians of both Universities to all branches of the 
Science, including many that will be found useful to the Student In 
the course of his Academical career, and interesting to the more 
advanced Investigator. 



Edited by the Rev. A. P. MOOR, M.A., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Sub -Warden of St. Augustine's 

College, Canterbury, 

Cambridge Theological Papers. 

Comprising those given at the Volimtary Theological and the 
Crosse Scholarship Examinations. Edited with References and 
Indices. 8vo. bds. 78. 6d. 

This will be found a very useful help to reading for the Voluntary 
Theological and for Ordination Examinations, 

By the Rev. J. J. SMITH, M.A., 

late Senior Fellow of OonviUe and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 

A Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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CICERO. 
On Old Age. 

Literally Translated, with Notes, By a Masteb op Arts. 
l2mo. sewed, 28. 6d* 

2. 

On Frienddhip. 

Literally Translated, with Notes. By a Masteb ov Akts. 
12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

By the Rev. C. CLAYTON, MA., 

Senior Fellow and Tutor of Gonville & Cains College, Cambridge. 

Paxochial Sermons, 

Preached at Chatham and Rochester. Second Edition, 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

W.'G. CLARK, MA., 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1. 

A Commentaiy on the Works of Aristophanes. Preparing, 

2. 

A Score of Lyrics. 

Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A., 

late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Cottage Family Prayers. 

12mo. sewed, 3d. 

By PATRICK: COLQJI^OtJN, Juris utriusque Doctor, M.A., 

St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple; &c. &c. 

A Summary of the Roman Civil Law ; 

Illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels from the Mosaic, 
Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign Law. Part I. 8vo. 
sewed, 10s. 6d. Part II., 12s. 6d. The two Parts in one Vol., 
bds. £1 4s. 

By J. E. COOPER, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

A Geometrical Treatise on the Conic Sections; 

With an Appendix, containing so much of Newton's Principia 
as may be understood without a knowledge of Mechanics: 
intended chiefly as an Introduction to the Geometrical Doctrine 
of Limits. Preparing. 



Cambridge. 
The Clergy and the Commons : 

Or the Right of the National Conyocation to sit in Parliament 
Vindicated. 8yo. Is. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

1. 

Pe Corona, 

The Greek Text, with Enclish Explanatory Notes. By B. W. F, 
Dbake, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

** The Editor hcu diligently availed himself of the beat modem 
sources, and has in a brief space given such information as toill 
enable a student to read the original with comparative ease. 
The Grammatical difficulties in the text are well explained, and 
frequent references are given^for the elucidation of the historical 
and archaological sul^ects aUuded to by the Orator,** 

LiTEBASY Gazette. 

" Useful notes** — ^Thb Guakdian. 

'* A neat and usejitl Edition.*' — ^Athbnjeuh. 

2. 

The Oration on the Crown, 

Literally Translated into English by the Rey. J. P. Nobbis, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8yo. sewed, 3s. 

*' The best translation that we remetnber to have seen.** 

LiTEBABY Gazette. 
" Very accttrate.** — The Guabdian. 

Edited by the Rey. Dr. DONALDSON', 

Head-Master of King Edward's School, Bury St. Edmund's, and 

formerly FeUow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

The Theatre of the Greeks. 

A series of Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the 
Greek Drama. With an original Introduction and Notes. Sixth 
Edition reyised. Syo. doth, 158. 

EUCLID. 
Ennhciations and Corollaries of the Propositions of the 

first Six Books of Euclid, together with the Eleyenth and 
Twelfth. 24mo. sewed. Is. 

By N. M. FERRERS, B.A., and J. S. JACKSON, B.A., 

of Caius College, Cambridge. 

Solutions of the Senate-Hoi^se Prob^-^ '^ 1851. 

8yo. cloth, 15s. 6d. 



Macmillan and Co. 

By THOMAS FULLJEB. 

The Hifltoiy of the University of Cambridge, since the 

Conquest. A new Edition, with additional Notes, and a beau- 
tiful Map. By the late Rey. M. Pbickbtt, M.A., F.S.A., late 
Chaplain of Tnnity College ; and Thomas Wught, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., of the same College. 8to. cloth bds. 12s. 

" Sext to Shaksp^iare" — S. T. Coleridob. 

** Hit way of telling a ttory, for its eagtr liveUwett, and perpeUtai 
running commentary of the narrator happily blended with ihg 
narrationf i$ perhaps unrtoa^^/."— -Charles Lamb. 

" In him learning uhis but subsidiary to wit, and wit but secondary 
to wisdom.** — Retrospective Keview* 

Bv the Rev. A. R. GRANT, M.A., 

Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Plane Astronomy. 

Including Explanations of Celestial Phenomena and Desoriptionfi 
of Astronomical Instruments. 8yo. bds. 6s. 

By the Rev. W. N. GRIFFIN, M.A., 

late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1. 

The Theory of Double Refraction. 

8vo. sewed, 2s. 

2. 

A Treatise on Optics. 

Svo. bds. Ss. 

By the Rev. J. ItARRIS, M.A., 

of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 

Qnestions in Arithmetic. 

With an Appendix, containing Problems in Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Bp. hallifax. 

An Analysis of the Civil Law, 

In which a Comparison is occasionally made between the Roman 
Laws and those of England. A new Edition, with alterations 
and additions, being the Heads of a Course of Lectures puUicly 
read in the University of Cambridge. By J. W. Ghldart, 
LL.D. Svo. cloth bds. Ss. 6d. Interleaved, lOa. 6d« Double 
interleaved, 12s. 6d. 

By G. W. HEMMING, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College^ Cambridge. 

1 Elementary Treatise on the Differential a^^'* Tn4^AmN>i 

Calculus. Svo. bds. 98. 



Cambridge. 

By the Rev. J. S. HEN8L0W, M.A., Professor of Botany. 

1. 

Syllabus of a Conrse of Lectures on Botany, 

Suggesting matter for a Pass-Examination at Cambridge in this 
Subject. 8yo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

2. 

Questions on the Subject-Matter of Sixteen Lectures in 

Botany, required for a Pass-Examination. 8yo. sewed, Is. 

mERUROIA ANGLICANA. 
Documents and Extracts illustrative of the Ritual of the 

Church of England after the Reformation. With Illustrations. 
Edited by Members of the Cambridge Camden Society. 8vo. 
doth, 13s. 

By the Rev. JOHN HIND, M.A., F.C.P.S., F.R.A.S., 

late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

1. 

An Introduction to the Elements of Algebra. 

Being a Sequel to the Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 
Designed for the use of Students. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth 
bds. 5s. 

2. 

The Elements of Algebra. 

Designed for the use of Students in the XTniversity. Fifth 
Edition. Svo. cloth bds. 128. 6d. 

3. 

The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 

12mo. cloth bds. 4s. 6d. 

** Mr, Hind's ArithmeHc in the later editions appears to me to be 
drawn up in such a manner as to be suited for use in Schools for 
those who are intended to go to the University. It includes the 
use of Logarithms, and the mensuration of various figures t {tri- 
anglest circles, S^c) which I have- spoken of as desirable appendages 
to the parts of Arithmetic usually learnt in Schools" 

Dr. Whewell, Cambridge Studies, p. 228. 

4. 

The Solutions of the Questions attended with any difficulty 

in the Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Questions for Examination in all the Rules of 
Arithmetic. Second Edition. Preparing, 

6. 

The Elements of Plane and Sperical Trigonometry ; 

With the Nature and Properties of Logarithms, and the Con- 
struction and the Use of Mathematical Tables. Designed for 
the use of Students in the University. A New Edition. 

Preparing. 
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Hnlsean Prize Essay. 

GRT7GGEN, F. J., for 1844. 8yo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 
Subject—" The Lawfulness and Obligation of Oaths." 

2. 
BABINGTON, CHURCHILL, for 1846. 8to. bds. 5s. 

Subject — ** The Influences of Christianity in promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery in Europe." 

3. 
WROTH, H. T., for 1848. 8vo. sewed, 3s. 

Subject — " Mahon^nedamsm considered in relation to Christian 
Evidence." 

4. 
MACKENZIE, H., for 1850. 

Subject — " The beneficial influence of the Christian Clergy 
during the first thousand years of the Christian Era." Preparing, 

By the Rev. J. HTMER8, D.D., 

Fallow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambtidge. 

1. 

A Treatise on Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

Containing the Theory of Curve Surfaces. Third Edition. 8vo. 
bds. 10s. 6d. 

2. 

Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 

Second Edition. 8vo. bds. 14s. 

3. 

A Treatise on Conic Sections, and the Application of Algebra 

to Geometry. Third Edition. 8vo. bds. Os. 

4. 

A Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equations, 

Second Edition. 8vo. bds. 9s. 6d. 

5. 

A Treatise on Pi£ferential Equations and on the Calcolns 

of Finite Differences. 8vo. bds. 10s, 

6. 

A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry* and on 

Trigonometrical Tables and Logarithms ; together with a se- 
lection of Problems, and their Solutions. Third Edition, altered 
and enlarged. 8vo. bds. 8s. 6d. 

7. 

A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 

Containing the Integration of ExpHcit Functions of one Va- 
riable ; together with the Theory of Definite Integrals and of 
Elliptic Functions. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
is. lOs. 6d. 



Cambridge. 



HUME and SMOLLETT. 
History of England. 

10 vols. 8yo. cloth, (best Trade Edition,) £4. 

HYPERIDES, 

The Oration of, against Demosthenes, respecting the Trea- 
sure of Harpalus. The fragments of the Greek Text, now first 
edited from the Facsimile of the MS. discovered at E$^ptian 
Thebe^ in 1847; together with other fragments of the same 
Oration, cited in ancient Greek writers. With a previous dis- 
sertation and Notes, and Facsimile of a portion of the MS. By 
Chuhchill Babinoton, M.A., Fellow of St* John's CoUege. 
4to. sewed, 6s, 6d. 

By F. J. JAMESON, B.A., 

of Caius CoUege, Cambridge. 

The Principles of the Solutions of the Senate-House ' Riders' 

Exemplified in the Solution of those proposed in the years 1848 
to 1861, In October. 

By the Rev. LEONARD JENYN8, M,A. 
A Manned of British Vertebrate Animals, 

Or Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the classes, 
Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, Amphibia, and Pisces, which have 
hitherto been observed in the British Islands, Including the 
Domesticated, Naturalized, and Extirpated Species : the whole 
systematically arranged. 8vo. bds. 13s. 

Bp. JEWELL. 

1. 
Apologia Ecclesise Anglicanse, 

Huic Nov£ Edition! accedit Epistola celeberrima ad Yirum 
Nobilem D. Scipionem, Patricivmi Venetim^, de ConcUio Tri^ 
dentino conscripta. Fcap. 8vo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

2. 

An Apology of the Chnreh of England, 

And an Epistle to Seignior Scipio concerning the Council of 
Trent, translated from the original Latin, and illustrated with 
Notes drawn chiefly from the Author's ** Defence of the 
Apology." By the Kev. A. T. Russell, B.C.L. Fcap. 8vo. 
bds. 5s. 

This edition pf the Apology suppliet what has long been considered 
desirable — a stries of explanatory and historical Notes and an 
Index, 
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1. 
B. Jastini Philosophi et Mar^yriB Apologia Prima. 

Edited, with a corrected Text and English Introduction, con- 
taining a Life of the Author and explanatory Notes, by the 
Rev. W. Tbollope, M.A., Pembroke CoUege, Cambridge. 
8yo. bds. 78. 6d. 

2. 

Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. 

Translated from the Ghreek into the English, with Notes, chiefly 
for the advantage of English Readers ; a Preliminary Disser- 
tation, and a short Aiialysis. By Henbt Bbown, M.A* 
(Originally printed in 1745.) 8to. bds. 9s. 



JUVENAL. 

Juvenal : chiefly from the Text of Jahn : 

With English Notes for the use of Schools. By J. E. Mayor, 
M.A., Fdlow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Preparing. 



By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Geometrical Problems in the Properties of Conic Sections. 

8to. 3s. 6d. 



WILLIAM LAW, M.A.; 
Edited by Professor MA URICE. 

Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

With an Introduction. By the Rev. F. D. Maubice, M.A., 
Professor of Theology in Kmg's College, London. 12mo. bds. 
4s. 6d. 



Le Bas Prize Essay. 

SCOTT, C. B., for 1849. Svo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Subject — << The Greek Kingdoms of Bactria and its ticini^. 



i> 



Cambridge, 



By the Rev. T. LVJ^B, B.D., 

late Pellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1. 

A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools^ 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. 12mo. 
bound in cloth, 3«. 6c^. 

*'Hi9 defiiMofM ore adnUrahle for their smpUeiiy and dectmeas.** 



•< 



In order to cucertain how far the Author* 8 performance comes 
up to his design, toe have paid particular attention to those 
places where the learner is most likely to stumble upon acknow* 
ledged difficulties. . • . In all these toa have much reason 
to admire the happy art of the Author in making crooked 
things straight, and rottgh places smooth* The Student must 
be hopelessly obtuse who does not, in following the guidance of 
Mr, Lund, obtain increasing light and satisfaction in every step 
of his way ; and such, too, is the strictly scientific as well as 
simple nature of the course pursued, that he who makes himself 
master of it, will have laid a fvrm foundation for an extensive 
and lofty superstructure of mathematical acquirement,*' 

Thb Educator. 

2. 

Wood's Elements of Algebra. 

Designed for the use of Students in the ttniyersities. Carefully 
Kevised and enlarged with Notes, additional Propositions, and 
Examples. Thirteenth Edition. 8yo. bds. 12s. 6d. 

3. 

A Companion to Wood's Algebra. 

Containing Solutions of various Questions and Problems in 
Algebra, and forming a Key to the chief difficulties found in 
the Collection of Examples appended to Wood's Algebra. 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. sewed, 6s. 



By HENRY MACKENZIE, B.A., 

Scholar of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 

" The Beneficial Inflnence of the Christian Clergy daring the 

first thousand years of the Christian Era," being the Essay 
which obtained the Hulsean Priie for 1850. In Preparation, 
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By PiDfessor M'COY, 

Description of British Palaeozoic Fossils, 

Added by Professor Sedgwick to the Woodwardian Collection, 
and contained in the Geological Museum of the Univeislty of 
Cambridge. 

Fasciculus I., containing the Radiata and Articulata. With 
11 Plates. 4to. sewed, 16s. 

Fasciculus II., containing the Mollusca andVertebrata. 

In the Press. 

By R. MOON, M.A., 

Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge. 

1. 

Fresnel and his Followers. A Criticism. 

To which are appended Outlines of Theories of Diffiraction and 
Transversal Vibration. 8yo. bds. 5s. 

2. 

A Reply to the Calumnies of the 'Atheneenm.' 

8vo. sewed, Is. 

3. 

Professor Challis and Professor T&rdy. 

The New Equation in Hydrodynamics. 8yo. sewed, Is. 

SOAMES* MOSHEIM. 
Moshiem's Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and 

Modem. A New Translation, by D, Murdock, Edited, with 
additions, by Hemry Soames, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, £2 8s. 

" Mr, Soames has added to this edition, matter amounting to about 
one volume, chiefly connected with the English Church, oh which 
subject Moshiem*i otherwise admirable work is considered de- 
ficient" 

By the Rev. W. NIND, M.A., 

Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Elopstock's Odes. 

Translated from the Q-erman, Fcap, Syo^ cloth, 6s. 



Edited by the Rev. J. P. NORRIS, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's 

Inspectors of Schools. 

>n School-Eoom Addresses. i8mo. sewed, 8d, 



Cambridge, 



Norrisian Frize-Essays> 

JONES, J. H., for 1846. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d, 

Subject — •* If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither 

will they be persuaded if one rose from the dead." 

KINGSBURY, T. L., for 1847. 8vo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 

Subject — " On the Connexion between the Prophetic and the 

other Evidences of Christianity." 

WHITTINGtON, R., for 1849. 8vo. bds. 4s. 6d. 
Subject — *<The internal Evidence afforded by the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament, that the several Writers of them 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost.*' 

HUGH JAMES ROSE'S PARKHURST. 
Parkhnrst's Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, 

vrith Additions, by Hugh James Rose, revised by J. R. Major. 
A New Edition. 8vo. cloth, £1 Is. 

^* Mr. Rose has added at least one-third of new matter 
TO THIS work." — Home, 

'* This is now admitted to be the best Lexicon to the Greek Testa* 
fnent. The Examples are so numerous as to give it afntost all the 
advantages of a Concordance : and its explanations may often save 
reference to a Commentary,'* 

By J. B. PHEAR, M.A.. 

IPellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Elementary Mechanics, 

Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 
8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 

JPLATO, 
I. 

Plato^s Republic: 

A new Translation into English, with an Introduction and Notes . 
By Two Fellows of Trin. CoU., Cambridge. In Preparation, 

2. 

Plato's Republic, Book I. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. Grant, M.A., Eellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College. 12mo. sewed, Is. 6d. 

POPE, 

The Works of Alexander Pope, including his Letters. 

With a new Life of the Author and Notes on the Poems, by 
William Roscob. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, (best trade Edition,) 
£4 4s. 



Macmillav, and Co., Cambridge, 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's Colleg^e, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. Svo. bds. 9s, 6d. 

By the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 

late Master of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

The Elements of Algebra. 

Designed for the use of Students in the University. Thirteen! 
Edition, carefully revised and enlarsed, with Notes, additloni 
Propositions and Examples. By Thomas Lund, B.D. 8ti 
bds. I2s. 6d. 

By J. WmOHT, M.A., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of Sutton Coldfie 

Grammar School. 

The History of Greece in Greek, 

From the Invasion of Xerxes to the Peloponesian War: , 
Belated by Diodorus and Thucydides, with Explanatory NotI 
Critical and Historical, for the use of Schools. Prepar'v^ 

XENOPHON. 
MemorahUia, Book IV. 

Literally translated into English Prose, with a brief Memoir 
Socrates, and Notes. By Edwabdi Brine, B.A., Scholar 
Queens' College, Cambridge. 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

By the Rev. BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1. 

The Elements of the Gospel Harmony ; 

With a Catena on INSPIRATION, from the Writingsjof 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

" The production of a young Theologian i^ great promise,** 

T. k. Arnoli 

" The most remarkable and original part of the work is a long 
most carefully executed exposition df the Ante-Nicene Doci 
of Inspiration, drawn directly from the writings of the Fai 
themselves : and a very interesting account of some of the here 
Gospels and the little-known Clementims" — The GITardian 

" The Author a/tguea very ably for the plenary inspiration djl 

Gospels A large amount of learning ie brought to 

on the eulff'ect" — English Revibw. 

2. 

The Elements of Apostolic Harmony ; 

An attempt to determine the separate purposes and mv 
relations of the Canonical Epistles. Prepa\ 
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NEW EDUCATIONAI. WORKS. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By G. W. HEM MING, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. bds. 9s. 

JUVENAL. 

Chiefly from the Text of Jahn. With English Notes for the use of Schools. 
Bv J E. MAYOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
xiy ». M^. J. Preparing. 

A SHORT AND EASY COURSE OF ALGEBRA. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a 
numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. 12rao. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

•• His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clearness." 

Athkn/eom. 
* We have much reason to admire the happy art of the Author in 
makinir crooked things straight, and rough places smooth.' 

Thr Educator. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. By J. B. 
PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and .Mathematical Lecturer o\ Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 

PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 

A new Translation into English, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
TWO FELLOWS of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Preparation. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF STATICAL COUPLES. 
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